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Among the various Expeditions of Discovery by 
land and aea, none have been considered of greater 
importance, or regarded with a deeper interest, than 
those into the Arctic Regions, The navigator lias no- 
where to contend with such formidable obstacles, nor 
does he elsewhere behold an aspect of nature so pe- 
culiar. The Edinburgh Cabinet Librabv com- 
menced with a volume descriptive of the Polar Seas 
and Countries ; and the popularity of that work has 
afforded a gratifying proof, both of the interest felt 
by the public in the subject, and of its having been 
treated in a satisfactory manner. 

But there remained another branch of adventure 
equally arduous, which required to be completed bi'- 
fore we could be said to have obtained a full and 
connected view of the various efforts made to ex- 
plore the extreme north by the nations of Europe, 
and particularly by Britain. We allude to the ex- 
peditions undertaken, partly by land and partly by 
coast and river navigation, to trace the limits of 
America, where that continent borders on the Arctic 
Circle. The scenery, it is well known, is of the 
same grandand impressive character; and the sue. 
cessive adventurers were exposed to vicissitudes if 
e still more striking than those experienced 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ducovery of North America — Early Vogages of the 
Portugueie, French, and Spaniard*. 

fitsl Digcoyerj nf North America bj John Cnbot— Voyages of 
Sebastian Csbot — Of tie Corteresla— Disco iBiy of Labrador 
— French DinroVEfies— Vojages of Voraizano— 01' Jacqilet 
Cartier— Diaroverj- of Canada— Spaniah Voyages of EHscoveij 
—Cortes— IIHoa — Alarehon— Viacaino, 

When we peruse the lives of such men as DeGama 
and Columbus, and consider the complicated dif- 
ficulties overcome by these early navigators, their 
imperfect means, and the dark and defective slate of 
theb knowledge, it is difficult to lepress astonish- 
ment at the success which attended their exertions, 
and tiie magnitude and splendour of their discoveries. 
In reflecting, indeed, upon so great a theme as the 
revelation of a new world, it becomes us to raise our 
minds from the region of second causes to the awful 
4X)n temptation of that Almighty Being, who con- 
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founds the calculations of maD by bringing stupen- 
dous results out of the feeblest human preparations; 
and it is one of the finest features in the character 
of Columbus, that he invariably acted under the con- 
viction of being selected by God for the task which 
he at length accomplished ; but the admiration with 
which we regard this great man, and that belongs, 
though in an inferior degree, to many of his contem- 
porariL>a in the field of discovery, is enhanced rath« 
than diminished by this union of simple and primitive 
faith with ardent genius and undaunted resolution. 
' A former volume has been devoted to the de- 
scription of the daring efforts which have been made 
to explore the Polar Seas ; and we now proceed to 
direct our attention to another, and a no less interest- 
ing and important chapter in the history of human 
enterprise, — the discovery of North America, and 
the progress of nmritime adventure on the more 
nortliem coasts of this vast continent. Without de. 
tracting in any degree from the fame of Columbus, 
it may be mentioned as a remarkable circumstance, 
that although the admiral landed in Hispaniola as 
early as the 4th of February 1493, he did not as- 
certain the existence of the continent of South 
America till the 30th of May 1498 ; whilst there is 
certain evidence that, almost a year before, an Eng- 
lish vessell^d reached the shores of North America. 
As much (^iA^urity hangs over the circumstances of 
this early^.w^age, and as I have arrived at a conclu- 
sion comitletely at variance with that adopted by a 
late acute writer," it will be necessary to dwell with 
some minuteness on the history of this great event. 

• The ttutliorof l!ioMonioirorSebaslianCii(»t,pp,&B,OI, tut 
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The attention paid to navigation by tlie commer- 
aai states of Italy, and especially by the republics 
of Genoa and Venice, is familiar to alt acquainted 
with the history of Europe during the fifteenth 
century. Italian merchants and agents of opulent 
commercial houses were found settled in every Eu- 
ropean state ; and the impetus communicated to 
the liuman mind by the discoveries of the Portn- 
<;uese and the Spaniards rendered the sciences of 
cosmography and navigation the most popular sub. 
jeclfi of instruction which were taught in the schools. 
A devotion to them became fashionable among the 
noble and ardent youths, who associated with them 
all that was romantic and delightful ; they were 
considered as the certain guides to daring aod suc- 
cessful maritime adventure, and the handnaids to 
wealth and fame. It wa^ about this momentous 
period, in the year 1494, that we find a Venetian, 
named John Cabot or Oabota, residing in the opu~ 
lent city of Bristol. At what precise time he set- 
tled in England is not now discoverable ; we only 
know that he left Italy for the purpose of devoting 
himself to the mercantile profession. He was one 
of those enthusiastic spirits upon whom the career of 
Columbus made a deep impressioni and about a year 
after the return of the great Genoese from his first 
voyage, the merchant of Bristol appears to have 
embraced the idea that new lands might be dis- 
covered in the north-west, and a passage in all pro- 

ctiticinm BJid ToIuabLc research- It in, hnwover, DiihapfnJy omfuiied 
JD ilA arTBngemcnti and writtrn IhroughQiit in a. tone of asperitj 
irhich, in tlw i1i«cug«iun nTn KUhjecl of remote biograpjij, is unpltni- 
ssnt and unoxlted for. Tbc author has been nniustl; severe jn hii 
utdraadtenions on the hibours of Haklujt, of ^rhom a hrieT Vindi- 
■■alloa wtU be found at tJie end nrthlt vnlumu. 
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bability atiained by this course to India.* Animated 
by such a project, Cabot addressed himself to Henry 
VII,, and found immediate eneouragoment from, 
that monarch, who, though of a coJd and cautious 
disposition, was seldom slow to listen to any proposal 
which promised an increase of wealth to his exche- 
quer. On the 5th of March 1495, the king granted 
his royal cotmnis^iun to John Cabot, citizen of Ve- 
nice, and his sons, Louis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, 
committing to him and them, and to their heirs 
and deputies, full authority to sail to all countries 
and seas of the East, West, and North, under the 
banner of England, with five ships of whatever 
burden and strength in mariners they might choose 
to employ. The equipment of this squadron was 
cautiously stipulated to be made " at their own 
proper costs and eliarges;" and its object stated to 
be the discovery of the isles, regions, and provin- 
ces of the Heathen and Infidels, which hitherto 
bad been unknown to all the nations of Christen- 
dom, in whatever part of the globe they might be 
placed. By the same deed the Cabots were em- 
powered to set up the baimers and ensigns of Eng- 
land in the newly-discovered countries ; to subdue 
and possess them as lieutenants of the king^ and to 
enjoy the privilege of exclusive trade; — the wary 
monarch, liowever, annexing to these privileges the 
condition, that he was to receive tlie fifth part of the 
capital gain upon every voyage, and binding their 
ships to return to the port of Bristol. + 

" Tiraboachi, Storin dellH Letter. Ital, vol. vi. b. i. rap. 6. g 24. 

■(■ I hsTB nearly folJowHil the wonis of liiis impfirlant ilneumeni, 

which ia itill preseived. Rjmer, FiEdera Angliie, loL iJi. p. aUa. 
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Two important facts are ascegtfciited by this au. 
tlientic document: It proves that John Cabot, a 
citizen of Venice, was the principal author of, and 
adventurer in, the project ; and that no voyage witJi 
a similar object liad been undertaken prior to tlie 
5th of March 1495. 

The expedition, however, did not sail till the 
spring of 1497, more than a twelvemonth subse- 
quent to the date of the original commission. What 
occasioned this delay it is now difficult to deter- 
mine ; but, as the fleet was to be equipped at the 
.lole expense of the adventurers, it is not impro- 
bable that Cabot had required tlie interval to raise 
the necessary capital. It is much to be regretted 
that in no contemporary chronicle ia there any de- 
tailed account of the voyage. We know, however, 
that it wa£ conducted by John Cabot in person, 
who took with him hia son Sebastian, then a very 
young man. Its result was undoubtedly the dis. 
covery of North America ; and although the parti- 
culars of this great event are lost, ita exact date has 
been recorded by an unexceptionable witness, not 
only to a day but even to an hour. On an ancient 
map, drawn by Sebastian Cabot, the son, whose name 
appears in the commission by the king, engraved by 
(!Iement Adams, a contemporary, and published, as 
there is reason to believe, under the eye of Sebastian, 
was written in Latin the following brief but clear 
and satisfactory account of the discovery : — " In the 
year of our Lord 1497, John Cabot, a Venetian, and 
his son Sebastian, discovered Uiat country, which 
no one before his time had ventured to approach, on jH 
the 24th of June, about five o'clock in the morning. ^M 
[ He called the land Terra PrimumVisaj because, as ^H 
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I conjecture, tliia was tht place that first met his eyes 
in looking from the sea. On the contrary, the islend 
which lies opposite the land he called the Island of 
St John,^as I auppose, because it was discovered on 
the festival of St John the Baptist. The inhabitants 
wear beasts' skins and the intestines of animals for 
clothing, esteeming them as highly as we do our 
most precious garments. In war their weapons are 
the bow and arrow, speara, darta, alings, and wooden 
cluba. The country is steril and uncultivated, pro- 
ducing no fruit; from which circumstance it happens 
that it is crowded with white bears, and stags of an 
nnusoal height and size. It yields plenty of fiah, and 
these very large ; such as seals and sahnon : there 
are soles also above an ell in length ; but especially 
great abundance of that kind of hsh called in the 
vulgar tongue Baccalaos. In the same island, also, 
breed hawks, so black in their colour that they won- 
derfully resemble ravens ; besides which there are 
partridges and eagles of dark plumage."* 

Such is the notice of the discovery of North Ame- 
rica; and as aome doubt has lately been thrown 
upon the subject, it may be remarked that the evi- 
dence of the fact contained in this inscription is 
perfectly unexceptionable. It comes from Clement 
Adams, the intimate friend of Ricltard Chancelor ; 
and Chancelor lived, as ia well known, in habits of 
daily intercourse with Sebastian Cairot, who accom- 
panied his father on the first voyage of discovery. 
Unfortunately, both the original map and the en- 
graving are lost ; but happily Purchas has preserved 
the information, that the engraved map by Adams 
bore the date of 1549;+ at which time Sebastian 

■ HJdujt, vol iiL p. e. -f- Purchas' Pilgrims, toL iii. p. 80?^^ 
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"Cabot was in such great reputation at the court of 
Edward VI., that for his sendees he had received a 
princely pen siun. This young monarch, as we learn 
irom Buraet, showed a peculiar fondness for mari- 
time affairs. He possessed a collection of charts, 
which were hung up in his cabinet, and amongst 
them was tlie engraving of Cabot's map. The in~ 
acription, therefore, must have been seen there and 
elsewhere by Sebastian ; sjid, when we consider that 
the date of the engraving corresponds with the time 
when he was in high favour witJi the king, it does 
not seem improbable that this navigator, to gratify 
his youthful and royal patron, employed Adams to 
engrave from his own chart the map of North Ame- 
rica, and that the facls stated in the inscription were 
furnished by himself. The singular minuteness of 
its terms seems to prove this ; for who but he, or 
some one personally present, after the lapse of fi^y- 
twD years, could have communicated the informa- 
tion that the discovery was made about five o'clock 
in the morning of the 24lh June ? If, however, this 
is questioned as being conjectural, the lact that Se- 
bastian mnat have seen the inscription is sufficient 
to render the evidence perfectly condusive upon 
tbe important point of John Cabot being the dis- 
coverer of North America. That he had along 
with him in his ship his son Sebastian, cannot, we 
think, in the opinion of any impartial person, detract 
from or infringe upon the merit of the father. But, 
lo complete the proof, a late writer has availed 
himself of an imperfect extract from a record c ' 
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the rolb, furnished by the industrious Hakluyt, to ^H 
discover an original document which sets tlie matter ^H 

Kr at rest. This is tbe second rommission ^^| 
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for discovery, granted by Henry VII. on the 34' 
February, and in the thirteenth year of his reign, t^ 
the aame individual who conducted the first expedi^ 
tion. The letters are directed to Jolin Kabotto, Ve- 
netian, and permit him to sail with six ships "to the 
land and isles of late found by the said John in our 
name and by our eommandment."* It presents a 8iii> 
gular picture of the inability of an ingenious and 
otherwise acute mind to estimate the weight of hi&- 
torical evidence, when we find the biographer of Se- 
bastian Cabot insisting, in the face of such a proof as 
this, that the glory of the first discovery of North 
America is solely due to Sebastian, and that it may 
actually be doubted whether his father accompanied 
the expedition at all.t 

Immediately after the discovery the elder Cabot 
appears to have returned to England ; and on the 10th 
of August we find, in the privy purse expenses of 
Henry VII., the sum of ten pounds awarded to him 
who found the New Isle, which was probably the 
name then given to Newfoundland. Although much 
engrossed at this moment with the troubles 'which 
arose in his kingdom in consequence of the Cornish' 
rebellion, the war with Scotland, and the attempt 
upon the crown by Perkin Warbeck, the king deter- 
mined to pursue the enterprise, and to encourage ft 
scheme for colonization under the conduct of the ori- 
ginal discoverer. To this enterprising navigator h^ 
on the 3d of February 1497,t granted those second 
letters-patent just alluded to, which conferred an 
ampler authority and more favourable terms than 
the first commission. He empowered John Kabotto, 
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Venetian, to take at Uis plfHSure six English ships, 
with their necessary apparel, and to lead them lo the 
land and isles lately found hy him according to the 
royal command. Cabot was also permitted to receive 
on board all such masters, mariners, pages, and other 
subjects, as ohost^ to accompany him; and it seems pro. 
babJe, from some entries in ihe privy purse expenses, 
that Launcelot Thirkill of London, Thomas Brad- 
Icy, and John Carter, embarked in the adventure.* 
When about to set sail on his second voyage, John 
Cttbot, who had previously received from Henry the 
honour of knighthood, appears, from some cause not 
now discoverable, to have been prevented from taking 
Hte commandji- and though the name of Sebastian 

■^ included in the second royal commission, he 
Mmoted to the situation left vacant by his father. 
rM still indeed have been a young man; but he 
accompanied the first voyage, and at an early 
ige developed that genius for naval enterprise which 
■fierwards so remarkably distinguished him. We 
w from his account of himself tliat, at the time 
parents carried him from Venice to London, he 
liad attained some knowledge of the sphere; and 
when about this period the great disa>very of Colura- 
bos began to be talked of in England as a thing almost 
more divine than human, the effect of it upon his 
puthful imagination was to excite " a mighty long- 
to use his own words, " and burning desire in 
his heart that he too should perform some illuatrious 

cotl»;tiuD eDliUed Eicerptn llis- 

. this is conJBclurEr*^ "le 
Ihe knighOiood il ia not poa.'able to 
of Haklnyt, the renmrkK uo the er- 
na of Itie liiographer oT Cabot in his dioplfir on this SUtysct. 
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action."* With such dispositions we may easily 
imajiine bow rapid must have lie*.'ii liis progress in 
naval science, with the benefit of his father's ex- 
ample and instruetions. It is not matter of sur- 
prise therefore, that, though probably not more than 
twenty-threo years old, the conduct of the enter- 
prise was intrusted to him. He accordingly sailed 
from England with two ships in the summer of 
1498, and directinghis course by Iceland soon reach- 
ed Newfoundland, which he called Terra de Bacca- 
laoa, from tlie great quantity of fish of that name. 
Of thia remarkable voyage a short account is pi 
served by Peter Martyr, the historian of the New 
World, a writer of high authority, and so intimate 
a fiiend of the navigator, that, at the time he wrote 
the passage which we now give, Sebastian was is the 
bahit of paying him frequent visits at his house. 
" These northern seas," aaya this writer, " have been 
navigated and explored by Sebastian Cabot, a Vene- 
tian by birth, whom his parents, when they were set- 
ting out to settle in Britain, according 
<!UBtom of the Venetians, who for the sake of com- 
mercial adventure become citizens of every country, 
carried along with them when he was little more than 
an infant.f He fitted out two ships in England at 
hia own charges, and first with three hundred men 
directed hia course ao far towards the North Pole, 
that even in the month of July be found great 
heaps of ice swimming in the sea, and almost con- 
tinual daylight. Yet he saw the land free from ice, 

when four ycsrs old. He vas al^erwarda 
whauajonth, ■• ■ ■ - " ■ 

of Cabot, p. 69. 
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'■— ' old. He was aflerwards hrouglit bark lo lio^aaj 

a&^ giovane.^ — ItHiiiuEia, voL L p. 414. MemOff 
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which had been mell«d by the heat of the sun. Thus, 
observing such masses of ice before liim, he was 
compelled to turn his sails and follow the west; 
and, coasting still by Ihe shore, was brought so 
far into the south, by reason of the land bending 
much to the southward, that it was there almost 
equal in latitude with Ihe sea called Fretum Her. 
culeum. He sailed to the west till he had the Island 
of Cuba on his left hand, almost in tlie same longi- 
tude. As he passed along those coasts, called by 
him Baccalaos, he affirmed tbat he found the same 
current of the waters towards the west which the 
Spaniards met with in the southern navigations, 
with the single difference that they Qowed mure gent- 
ly. From this circumstance it appears to me," says 
Martyr, " not only a probable, but an almost ne- 
cessary conclusion, that there must exist, between 
both the continents hitherto unknown, great gaps or 
i^n places, through which the waters continually 
pass from the east to the west. * * • Sebas- 
tian Cabot himself named these lands Baccalaos, 
because in the seas tiiereabout he found such an 
immense multitude of large fish like tunnies, called 
bacdtlaos by the natives, that they actually imped- 
ed the sailing of his ships. He found also the in- 
habitants of these regions covered with beasts' skins, 
yet not without the use of reason. He also relates 
that there are plenty of bears in these parts, which 
feed upon fish. It is the practice of these animals 
to throw tlicmselves into the midst of the shoals of 
Rsh, and, each seizing his prey, to bury their claws 
in the scales, drag them to land, and there devour 
them. On this account he says, that these bears 
meddle little with men. » * • Calwt is my 
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intimate friend, and one wliom it is my delight to 
have frequejitly under my roof; for, being <-alled out 
of England by the command of the King of Castile 
after the death of Henry VII., he was made ODt 
of our council and assistants relating to the afTain 
of the new Indies ; and he looks daily for ships to be 
fitted out for him that he may discover this hidden 
secret of nature. I expect," concludes Peter Martyr, 
" that he will be able to set out on his voyage during 
the coarse of the nest year, 1516, and in the month 
of March."* When it is known that Sebastian Ca- 
bot's second voyaget from England to North Ame- 
rica did not taJfe place till 1517. it becomes certain 
that the above passage, written in 1515, must relate 
to the expedition of 1498; and remembering thil 
the author was personally intimate with this aim- 
gator, and wrote only seventeen years after the voy- 
age had taken place, we are inclined to set a high 
value on such an authority. It is deeply to he re- 
gretted that the original maps drawn by so erainrat 
a discoverer, and the discourses with wliieh he il- 
lustrated them, are now lost ;| but in this deficient 
of original materials the work of Ramusio, — a eoUefr 
tor of voyages who was a contemporary of Cabot^— 
supplies some valuable information. 

In the first volume of his Voyages this amusing 
writer has introduced a discourse upon the diflierenl 



• pBWr Martyr, De Orba Noto, 3d AceaA. rap. 6, Edhioa ] 
HaUujI, p. 2Ba._Eden'! Translatioii in Willea' HiaL orTiavad 
p. 125.— the hidden secret, nr natural phencKDeDim, of which CA 
ma eipected to jienetnle the cause, U stated by Martyr at p. tt 
—it was to resolve the questioB, " Why tlie seas m Uiese parts n 
with so swill B current from the east to the west ?^ 

■f- Atthougt the siHi arcompanied the father, I consider tbe * 
age oT 14117 as Mlely cmiducted by John Cabot 

$ Hemoir of Cabot, p ^1. 
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lODtes by which the spices of the East were con- 
veyed in ancient times to Europe; and towards the 
conclusion of the essay he brin^ in a subject which 
^n deeply occupied the attention of learned men, 
— the project, namely, for discovering a pawage to 
the kingdom of Cathay and the coasts of India, by 
the north-west. In the discussion of this point, 
Rarausio minutely describes a conversation, which 
look place at the villa of the celebrated Italian physi- 
cian and poet Fracastoro, between Ramusio himself, 
Fracostoro, an arcbiteet named St Slichael, and a cer- 
tun philoBopbcr and mathematician, who gave them 
an account of an interview which he once had with 
Sebastian Cabot in the city of Seville. The whole 
passage is interesting, whether we look to the in- 
fonnation regarding Cabot, or to the pleasing picture 
it brings before us of the great Fracastoro in his 
philosophic and classical retreat at Caplti. No apo- 
logy, therefore, need be made for presenting it to the 
reader. " Having thus given you," says the Ititlian 
writer, " all that I could extract from ancient and 
modem authors upon this subject, it would be in- 
excusable in me if I did not relate a liigh and ad- 
mirable discourse, which some few months ago it 
was my good fortune to hear,_in company with the 
excellent architect Michael de St Michael, in the 
sweet and romantic country-seat of Hieronymo 
Fracastoro, named Caplii, Bituated near Verona, 
whilst we sat on the top of a hill commanding a 
view of the whole of the Lago di Garda. * ^ " Being 
then, as I said, at Caphi, where we had gone to 
visit our excellent friend Hieronymo, we found him 
on our arrival sitting in aimpany with a certain 
gentleman, whose name, from motives of delicacy 
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and respect, I conceal. He was, however, a 
found philosupher and mathematician, and at thai 
moment engaged in exhibiting to Fracsstoro an 
strument lately constructed to Bhow a new motioB 
of the heavens. Having reasoned upon this point 
for a long time, they by way of recreation caused: 
large globe, upon which the world was minutdy 
laid down, to be brought ; and, having this befoif 
him, the gentleman I have mentioned l>egan to 
speak to the following purpose." Itamusio, after 
this introduction, gives us, as proceeding from Ha 
stranger, a ^eat mass of geographical information, 
after which he introduces him discussing with Fr» 
castoro the probability of a north-west passage W 
India. " At this point of his conversation," says IK) 
" after the stranger had made a pause for a few mo- 
ments, he turned to us and said, — ' Do you 
know, regarding this project of going to India by tbi 
north-west, what was formerly achieved by ygw 
fellow-citizeu the Venetian, a most extraordinaq 
man, and so deeply conversant in every thing con- 
nected with navigation and the science of cosmogni 
pliy, that in these days he hath not his equal H 
Spain, insomuch that for his ability he is preft 
above all other pilots that sail to the West India 
who may not pass thither without' his license, 
which account he is denominated Piloto Mayor, 
Grand Pilot .^' When to this question we replid 
•that we knew liim not, the stranger proceeded ti 
tdl us, that being some years ago in the city (j 
'Seville he was desirous to gain an acquaintasfl 
with the navigations of the Spaniards, when 
learnt that there was in the city a valiant man 
Venetian bom, named Sebastian Cabot, who t 
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Ike charge of those things, being an expert man in 
the science of navigation, and one who could make 
charts for the sea with his own hand. ' Upon this 
report of him,' rantiniied he, ' I sought his ac- 
quaintance, and found him a pleasant and courteous 
person, who loaded me with kindness, and showed 
me many things ; among the rest a large map of 
the world, with the navigations of the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards minulely laid down upon it ; and 
in exhibiting this to me, he informed me that his 
&ther, many years ago, having left Venice and gone 
to settle as a merchant in England, had taken him 
to London when he was still a youth, yet not so back- 
ward but he hod then acquired the knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, and some acquaintance with the 
sphere. It so happened, he said, that his father 
died at that time when the news arrived that Don 
Christopher Columbus had discovered the coast of 
the Indies, of which there was much talk at the 
court of Henry VII., who then reigned in Eng- 
land.' " The effect of this discovery upon Cabot's 
youthful ambition, which we have already alluded 
tOj is next described by Ramusio from tlie report 
of the stranger, and he then proceeds in these re- 
iharkable words: — " ' Being aware," said Cabot to 
me, ' that if I sailed with the wind bearing me in 
a north-westerly course, 1 should come to India by 
a shorter route, I suddenly imparted my ideas to the 
king, who was much pleased with them, and fitted 
out for me three caravels with all necessary stores 
and equipments. This,' he added, ' was in the be- 
diming of the summer of the year 1496, and 1 
began to sail towards the north-west with the idea 
that die first land I sliould make would be Cathay, 
from which I intended afterwards to direct my 
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course to the Indies ; but aher the lapse of sevS 
day«, having discovered it, I found that the co ^ 
ran towards the north to my great disappointme^ 
From theuL-e sailing along it, to ascertain if I covj 
find any gulf to run into, I eould discover no^ 
and thus having proceeded as far as 56" under %ji 
Pole, and seeing that here the coast trended to- 
wards the east, I despaired of discovering an; 
passage, and after this turned back to examine Ht 
same voast in its direction towards the equinocti^ 
— always with tile same object of finding a pBK- 
age to the Indies, and thus at last I reached till 
country at present named Florida, where, since asj 
provisions began to fail me, I took the resolution <4 
returning to England. On arriving in that comj 
try I found great tumults, occasioned by the ri^ 
of the common people and the war in Scotlimii 
nor was there any more talk of a voyage to tbcsl 
parts. For this reason I departed into Spain b 
their most Catholic Majesties, Ferdinand and I» 
bella, who, having learnt what I bad accomplished 
received me into their seniee, provided for me hand 
somely, and despatched me on a voyage of discoretj 
to the coast of Brazil, wbere I found an exceediq 
deep and mighty river, called at present La Flail 
into which I sailed and explored its course into tin 
continent more than six score leagues, • * • ThSj 
continued the stranger gentleman, addressing hint 
self to us, ' is the substance of all that I learnt fron 
the Signor Sebastian Cabot." "* 

Such is the passage from Ramusio; and &omi 
we have another proof, that of this second voyggl 
which probably took place after the death of ^ 
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original discoverer, Sebaatitm Cabot had the sole 
command ; that ita ottject v/aa tti find a north-weat 
passage to India, and timt thi' liighest latitude 
which he reached was 56°. I am quile aware some 
of the statements in this extract are erroneous, and 
that Gomara, an author of good authority, carries 
Sebastian aa far as 58" north ;• but, considering the 
particular circumstances under which the informa- 
tion is conveyed, there is no reason to doubt that 
the general sketch of the voyage is correct; and it 
establishes the important fact, tbat as early as 1498, 
the coast of North America, from thelatitudeof 56° 
or 58° north to the coast of Florida, had been dis- 
covered by the English. The domestii: aflaira of 
Henry, however, and the invoji'ed political nego- 
tiations with France and the continent, undoubted- 
ly prevented the king from holding out to Sebastian 
tiiat encouragement with which so great adiscovery 
ought to have been rewarded ; and after an interval 
of fourteen years, of which we have no certain ac- 
count, this great navigator left England and en- 
tered into the service of Spain. 

The Portuguese, a nation to whose genius and per- 
severance the sister sciences of geography and navi- 
gation owe some of their highest triumphs, were at 
this period in the zenith of their feme, animated with 
an enthusiastic spirit of enterprise, and ready to, 
consider every discovery not conducted by them- 
selves as an encroachment upon their monopoly of 
maritime glory. Inspired with this jealousy. Gas- 
par de Cortereal, of whose expedition notice has 
already been taken in tliis Library,+ determined 

• Merooir ol' Cnbnl, p. H?. 
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lo pursue the track of discovery opened by Cabot 
the north-weat, and in 1500 sailed with two ahips 
from Lisbon, animated by the desire of exploring 
this supposed new route to India.' Cortere&l touch- 
ed at the Azores, where he completed his crews, and 
took in proviaions. He then steered a course never, 
as far as he knew, traced by any former navigator, 
and came upon a country to which he gave the name 
of Terra Verde, hut which is carefully to be distin- 
guished from that called Greenland. This waa in 
truth the coast of Labrador, denominated in an old 
map published at Rome in 1508, Terra Corterealis. 
It lay between the west and north-west ; and, after 
having explored it for upwards of 600 miles with- 
out reaching any termination, Cortereal concluded 
that it must form part of the mainland, which was 
connected with another region discovered in the 
preceding year in the north, — evidently alluding 
to the voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 1498.t The 
most curious and authentic account of this remark- 
able expedition of the Portuguese navigator is to 
be found in a letter, written by Pietro Pasquiligi, 
the Venetian ambassador at the court of Portugal, 
to his brothers in Italy, only eleven days after the 
return of Cortereal from his first voyage, " On the 
8th of October," says he, " there arrived in this 



* Conereal had been e<tuf ated in Che household of the Kiiu' gf 
PortUfsJ befbro he came In the throne, nod when he £lill bor« thi 
title oT Duka de Beja — Danuaiiu Goes, Chronica del Rev Dun 
Manuel, c 6A, cap. 66, p. 187- His ehaiscter, a» giien W Uiit 
ancient and cnnlemnoiary chronicler, is bnef and furdble. " (>aniv 
de Cortereal, son at John Vnz Cortereal, was a man of an entra- 
prisinyj and detennined character, ardently thirsting after glm;; 
(or which reason he proposed to set out on a lovage of diacoveiT, 
seeking couBlriea in northetn latitudes, me (the Ponuguese) haviiw 
St this tinm discovered manj in soalhem parts." 

t Memuir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 241. 
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port one of the two caravels, which were last year 
despatclied by the King of Portugal for the discovery 
of lands lying in the north, under the command 
of Caspar Cortereal. He relates that he has dis- 
covered a country situated between the west and 
north-west, distant from this about 2000 miles, and 
which before the present time was utterly unknown. 
They ran along the coast between 600 and 700 miles 
without arriving at ita termination, on which ac- 
count they concluded it to be the same continent that 
is connected with another land discovered last year 
in the north, which, however, the caravels could not 
reach, the sea being frozen, and a vast quantity of 
snow having fallen. They were confirmed in the 
same opinion by finding so many mighty rivers, 
which certainly were too numerous and too large to 
Lave proceeded from an island. They report that 
this land is thickly peopled, and that the houses are 
built of very long beams of timber, and covered with 
the furs of the skins of fishes. They have brongbt 
hither along with them seven of the inhabitants, in- 
cluding men, women, and children ,- and in the other 
caravel, which is looked for every hour, they are 
bringing fifty more. These people, in colour, figure, 
stature, and expression, greatly resemble gipsies: 
they are clothed with the skins of different beasts, 
but chiefly of the otter, wearing the hair outaide in 
summer, and next to the akin in winter. These 
skins, too, are not sewed together, nor shaped to the 
Itody in any fashion, but wrapt around their arms 
and shoulders exactly as taken from the animals ; 
whilst they conceal the parts which nature forbids 
ua to expose with strong cords made of the sinews 
[ or mtraila of fishea. On thia accoant their a^^iear- 
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ance is completely savage; yet they toe very n 
flibk to shame, gentle in their manners, and better 
made in their arms, legs, and shoulders, than can be 
expressed. Their faces are punctured in the same 
manner as the Indians ; — some have six marks, 
some eight, some fewer ; they use a language of their 
own, but it is understood by no one. Moreover, 1 I 
believe that every possible language has been ad- 
dressed to them. They have no iron in their coun. 
try, but manufaelure knives out of certain kinda of 
8t«nes, with which they point their arrows. They 
have also brought from this island a piece of a broken 
sword inlaid with gold, which we can pronounce 
undoubtedly to have been made in Italy ; and one 
of the children had in his ears two pieces {todini) 
of silver, which as certainly appear to have be«n 
made in Venice, — a. circumstance inducing me to 
believe that their country belongs to the continent, 
since it is evident'that, if it had been an island 
where any vessel had touched before this time, we 
should have heard of it. They have great plen^ 
of salmon, herring, stockfish, and similar kinds of 
fish. They have also abundance of timber, and 
principally of the pine, fitted for the ma^ts and 
yards of ships ; on which account his Serene Ma- 
jesty anticipates the greatest advantage from this 
country, both in furnishing timber for his shipping, 
of which he at present stands in great need, and 
also from the men who inhabit it, who appear ad- 
mirably fitted to endure labour, and will probably 
turn out the beat slaves which have been discovered 
up to this lime. This arrival appeared to me an 
event of which it was right to inform you ; and if 
the arrival of the other caravel I receive any 
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additional infonnation, it shall be transmitted to 
you in like manner."* 

Nothing could be more crael and impolitic than 
the conduct of Cortereal in seizing and carrying into 
captivity these unfortunate natives; and it is diffi- 
cult to repress our indignation at the heartless and 
calculating spirit with which the Portuguese monarch 
entered into the adventure, contemplating the rich 
supplies of slaves that were to be imported from this 
new country.t It is an ingenious conjecture of 
the biographer of Cabot, to whose research we owe 
our acquaintance with this letter, that the name 
Terra de Laborador was given to the coast l>y the 
Portuguese slave- merchants in consequence of tbe 
admirable qualities of the natives as labourers, and 
in anticipation of the profits tu be derived from a 
monopoly of this unchristian traffic^ 

But distress and disaster pursued the specula, 
tion : On the ISth May 1501, Cortereal departed 
OD a second voyage with a determination to pursue 
his discovery, and, as we niay plausibly conjec- 
ture, to return with a new cargo of slaves and tim- 
Ler ; but he was never again heard of, * A similar 
dark and unhappy fate befell his brother, Michael 
de Cortereal, who sailed with two ships in search 
of his lost relative, but of whom no accounts ever 
again reached Portugal. The most probable con- 
jecture seems to be, that they both fell victims to 
the just indignation of the natives, whose wives, 

■ Memmr of Sebastian Cabol, pp. 239, 340. 

^ E obserre that in the Histtri^ o1' DIscuvatt odJ AdTenmre 
in the Polar Seai, 3d edition, gp. 187, IBB, Mr Murrsjr hw aneB. 
tiooed the etcancj of the opinion stated bj the bir^rapher of Gi- 
hot, " thai the objacla of Corterenl's uecond voyage wero timber 
and BlavcB." The letter, however, of PasquiUei soems to me deci- 
sive Oinl, if not the sole, Ihej wore at least icrj priacipal otflpeVa. 
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children, and fathers, had been stolen aw&y ifimiig 
their first visit to the coast. " The king," says Goes, 
" felt deeply the loss of these two brothers, so much 
the more as they had been educated by him; and 
on this account, moved by royal and graeious ten- 
derness, in the following year, 1503, he sent at his 
own expense two armed ships in search of them ; 
but it could never be discovered where or in what 
manner either the one or the other was lost, on 
which account this province of Terra Verde, where 
it was supposed the two brothers perished, was call- 
ed the Land of the Cortereats."* The description 
of the inhabitants, as given by this contemporary 
chronicler, contains a few additional particulars to 
those mentioned by Pasquiligi. " The people of 
the country," says he, " are very barbarous and 
uncivilized, almost equally so with the natives (rf 
Santa Cruz, except that they are white, and so 
tanned by the cold that the white colour is lost as 
they grow older, and they become blackish. They 
are of the middle size, very lightly made, and great 
archers. Instead of javelins, they employ sticks 
burnt in the end, which they use as missiles to as 
good purpose as if they were pointed with fine steel. 
They clothe themselves in the skins of beasts, of 
which there are great plenty in the country. They 
live in caverns of rocks, and in houses shaped like 
nests {choupanas). They have no laws, believe 
much in auguries, live in matrimony, and are very 
jealous of their wives, — in which things they much 
resemble the Laplanders, who also inhabit a north.. 
em latitude under 70° to 85°, subject to the kings 
of Norway and Sweden."+ 

I. MBnuel, pert L cv 00. 
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Upon these voyages of the Cortereals the Portu- 
guese attempted to establish a claim to the discovery 
of Newfoundland and the adjaeent coasts of North 
America, though there is ample historical eWdence 
that hoth had been visited by the two Cabots three 
years prior to the departure of Cort«real from Lisbon. 
Maps appear to have been forged to support this 
unfair assumption; and iu a volume published by 
Madrignanou at Milan in liiOS] which represents 
itself to be a translation of the Italian work entitled 
" Paesi Nuovamente Ritrovati/' the original letter 
of Fasquili^, describing the arrival of Gaspar Cor. 
tereal, is disgracefully garbled and corruptedj — for 
the purpose, as it would seem, of keeping the prior 
discoveries of the Cabots in the background, and ad. 
vancing a fabricated claim for the Portuguese.* It 
is unfortunate that this disingenuous process of poi- 
aouing the sources of historic truth has succeeded, 
and that many authors not aware of its apocryphal 
character, which has been acutely exposed by the 
biographer of Cabot, have given a pernicious cur.. 
rency to the fable of Madrignanon. 

About fourteen years after his return from the voy. 
age of 1498, we have seen that Sebastian Cabot was 
induced to enter the service of Spain; but, though 
highly esteemed fur his eminent abilities, appointed 
one of the Council of the Indies by Ferdinand, and 
nominated to the command of an expedition to the 
north in search of a north-west passage, he appears 
to have been baffled and thwarted in his plans by 
the jealousy of the Spaniards, and was at last com. 
pelled to abandon them on the death of Ferdinand. 

■ Memoir of SebuEtian Cabot, pp. 251, 263. 



He then returned to England; and, indefatigable in 
the prosecution of that great object whieh formed 
the prominent pursuit of his life, induced Henry 
VIII. to fit out a small squadron for the discovery 
of the north-west passage to India. Unfortunately, 
however, for the success of the voyage. Sir Thomas 
Pert, at this time vice-admiral of England, was 
intrusted with the supreme command, whose want 
of courage and resolution was the cause of its ulti- 
mate failure. The object of Cabot was to proceed 
by Iceland towards the American coast, which he 
had already explored as far as 56°, according to Ra- 
muaio, or, if we follow Gomara, 58° north. This 
would lead him, to use the expression of Thome,* by 
the back of Newfoundland, and from this point, 
pursuing his voyage farther to the northward, he ex- 
pected to find a passage to the kingdom of Cathay. 
The ships accordingly set sail, and on the 1 1th of 
June they had reached the 674° of northern lati. 
tude. They here found the sea open, and Cabot en- 
tertained a confident hope of sailing through a bay or 
" fret," which they had then entered, to the shores 



■ Letter of Robert Thome — Hakluyt, nlition of im, p. 350. 
— " And if iliej will (nlie Ihp ir course, aflsr tliej be paat the Polo, 
towards the OccijleDt, they ahull gue in Uie back sidn of the New. 
fbundlaad, which of late was discovered bj jour Grace's snbjcel% 
~til ibey tome to the back aids and south seaa of the Indies Ocd- 
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the Straight of MageUan Ui this couDt^i aou wj lucj vlu^ubd uuu 

the world by that waj ; sod if Ihey goe this (liird way, and uflor 
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they be ^1 Ihe Pole, goe nght tol^rd the Fote Antiuticke, and 
then decline towards tlie lan£ and istanda «tDated between the 
tropicks Bad under the equiimclial, without doubt they shall find 
there the richest landu and islands of the world, of ^Id, preciouB 
atOMB, balmis, sjuces, and otLer thmges thet we here esteem mas^ 
wlncli come out of strange countries, and maj return the same way. 
Sea iJao Gomara, as quoted in Ihe Memou- of Sebastian Cabot, 
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of the EBstem Cattiay, when a mutiny of llie mari- 
ners, and the fainthearlMlneas of Sir Tliotnas Pert, 
compelled him, much against bis inclination, lo desiat 
from the fartherprosecutianof the voyBge,and return 
home.* From the high latitude reached by tliis 
enterprising seaman, as well aa from the espreiuions 
employed by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in speaking of 
the voyage, it appears certain that Cabot bad entered 
the great bay afterwards explored by Hudson, and 
since known by his name.t It is an extraordinary 

• II U evidanllj to liiis thin! vcnmi^ Ihat Ilie paamije 
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Memoir of Cabot, p. 117- 

appeals bv niatake tn ha' 

aaaj Viu. quotes in it a letter whith man y yeai 

ncaTed froin Solnstian Cabot hinuelf. Ho (UaiauBio; in sprakin^ 

c£ the Aiacorenea sahttoquently made by Vcmziaiifl, and of the 

sxmtry of New France, remarks, that of this land il is not certain 

aa^etwhetherit LB joined lo theeontinent of Florida and Net* Spain, 

or wbether it ia separated into inlaniLi, and may thiia admit of a 

pussgc to the kingdoin of Cathay- " Comer" he prorseda, " come 

nuffiacTittogianKntiannisonOiClalSignnrSeba^IEanGabntlDiiDBlJo 

Vmitiaoo hunmo di gtanda eaperien™ el raro nell' arte del narigart^ 

^^sta term della Nuoia FraAcm a ape!<e del Re Henrini VII. 
d^aghillerra e me didla, Gome esscnilu egli undilo lungamente slla 
Kdlade pnnenttr B qiiBTta di Maeami dictro queste laolepogte lungo 
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qvreblie fatto^ se la malignita del 
pwlrooe e oe mannen aoiievau non Thaveaaero fatto toTtlarc a dle- 
Ho." This diacoarseiadsWiantb June 1653. 

f Hakhiyt, lol. iiL p. 16. It must be recollected that Sir IlmB. 
phrey Gilbert liad the adiantac^ of haiing eiamined the charts of 
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fact, therefbre, but it rests upon evidence ^hich ii 
woujd be difficult to controvertj that ninety yesa 
before Ibe first voyage of Hudson he had been anti- 
cipated ill his principal discovery by an early nan- 
gator, to whose merits the world have done littk 
justice. 

Whilst the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and Ht 
English, had early entered upon the career of dis- 
covery, the Frendi, a people undoubtedly of Hu 
highest genius and enterprise, evinced an unaccounl- 
able inactivity upon this great subject, and appeanj 
to view with indiffereuce the brilliant sueeeBses el 
other nations. At length Francis I., a monai^ 
who was deeply smit uith the love of glory, cau^ 
the enthusiasm for maritime discovery, and ea^ 
to cope upon equal terms with his great nii 
Charles V., fitted out a squadron of four ships, 6t 
command of which he intrusted to Giovanni Vent 
zano, a Florentine navigator of great skill and celt 
brity. The destination of the armament, howevct 
appears to have embraced the purposes of plund 
as well as of discovery i and in a cruise three of i 
vessels were so much damaged in a storm, that tb^ 
were compelled, for the purpose of refitting, to rfl 
into a port in Brittany, from which, impatient i 
the delay, the admiral, in a single vessel namei 
the Dauphin, set sail with a determination to pfl 
secute discoveries. He first steered his course | 
Madeira, and thence sailed in a westerly directil 
for twenty-five days, making in that time 9 
leagues. A storm now attacked him, in whii 
his little vessel liad nearly perished, but he at )•" 
weathered the gale, and proceeding onwards for^ 
leagues, arrived upon a coast that, according to 
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own account, had never before been viaited.* Il iti 
probable that this shore belonged eitlier to North 
or South Carolina ;f and the appearance of many 
large fires on the beach (.'onvinced him that the coun- 
try -mas inhabited. Verazzano, however, in vain 
sought for a port ; and after exploring the coast both 
lo the §outh and north without success, he was com- 
pelled to anchor in the open sea, after which he sent 
Ilia boat on shore to open an intercourse with the na- 
tives. Thia he effected not without aome difficulty; 
for as soon as the French landed the savages fled in 
great trepidation ; yet they soon after stole back, ex- 
hibiting signs of much wonder and curiosity. At 
last, being convinced that tJiey had nothing to fear, 
Ihey completely recovered their confidence, and not 
only brought provisions to the French, but assisted 
them in drawing their boat an shore, and carefully 
and minutely scrutinized every thing belonging to 
the vessels and the crew. They admired the white 
skin of the strangers, handled their dress, and 
exhibited the utmost astonishment and delight. 
They themselves were a handsome race of people. 
their eyes dark and large, their expression bold, 
open, and cheerful ; their cheats were broad, and 
they combined middle stature and symmetry of 
limbs with great nimbleness and swiftness of foot. 
Their colour waa tawny, not unlike the Saracens, 
and they wore their hair, which was black and 
thick, tied behind their head in a little tail, and 
sometimes ornamented with a garland of birds' 
feathers. Their bodies were not disfigured or lat- 
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tooed in any way, and they walked about perfecUjr 
naked, except that they wore short aprons of fun 
bstened round their middle by a girdle of woven 
grass. In the immediat* vicinity of the coast the 
country was sandy, rising into gentle undulations; 
as they proceeded it became more elevated, and 
was covered by noble woods, consisting, not of tbe 
usual forest-trees, but of ibe palm, laurel, rypren, 
and others then unknown in Europe, which grew to 
a great height, and diffused a delicious perfume that 
was discerned far out at sea. " The land also," says 
Verazzano in his letter to Francis I., " is full of many 
animals, as stags, deer, and hares, wliieh were seen 
sporting in the forests, and frequenting the banks of 
pleasant lakes and rivers ; nor were there wanting 
great plenty and variety of birds of game, fitted to 
afford delightful recreation for the sportsman. The 
sky was clear, the air wholesome and temperate, the 
prevalent wind blowing from the west, and the sea 
calm and placid. In short a country more full of ame- 
nity could not well be imagined."* An excellent 
author and navigator thinks it probable that the 
spot where Verazzano first landed was on the coast 
of Georgia, near the present town of Savannah.t 

From this he proceeded along the shore, which 
turned to the eastward and appeared thickly inha- 
bited, but BO low and open that landing in such a 
surf was impossible. In this perplexity a young 
sailor undertook to swim to land and accost the na- 
tives ; but when he saw the crowds which thronged 
the beach he repented of his purpose, and, although 
within a few yards of the landing-place, his conr- 

* Ramimiu, toL iii. p. 42V. 

f FoTBter'a DiscoieriDs in the North, p. 433. 
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age &i]ed, nnd he attempted to turn back. At this 
moment the water only reached his waist; but, over- 
come with terror and eshaiution, he had scareely 
strength to cast his presenla and trinkets upon the 
beacli, when a high wave cast him stupified and 
senseless upon the shore. The savages ran imme. 
diately to liis assistance, and carried him to a tittle 
distance from the sea, where it was some time be- 
fore he recovered bis recollection ; and great was his 
terror when he found himself entirely in their power. 
Stretching liis bands towards the ship, he uttered a 
piercing shriek, to which his friends of the New 
World replied by raising a loud yell, intended, as 
he afterwards found, to encourage him. Bui, if tliis 
was sufficiently alarming, their farther proceedings 
proved still more formidable. They carried him to 
Ihe foot of a hill, turned his face towards the sun, 
kindled a large fire, and stripped )iim naked. No 
doubt was now left in the mind of the unhappy man 
that they were about to offer him as a sacrifice to 
the sun ; and bis companions on board, who watch- 
ed the progress of the adventure, unable, from the 
violence of the sea, to lend him assistance, were of 
the same opinion. They thought, to use Verazza- 
no's own words, that the natives were going to roast 
and eat him.* But their fears were soon turned into 
gratitude and astonishment ; for they only dried his 
clothes, warmed him, and showed him every mark 
of kindness, caressing and patting his white skin ; 
and on observing that he still trembled and looked 
suspicious, they assisted him to dress, conducted him 
to the beach, tenderly embraced him, and, pointing 
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to the vessel, removed to a little dislsne^ 
that he was at liberty to return to his friends. 
This he did by swimming to the ship's boat, which 
had been put out to receive him, followed by the 
kind gestures of the savages, who gazed after him 
till they saw him safe among his friends. The spot 
where Verazzano found thb amiable people Is con. 
jectured by Forater to have been somewhere between 
Xew Jersey and Staaten Island. 

From this the Florentine sailed onward, observing 
the coast trending to the northward, and after a run 
of fifty leagues eame to ancfbor off a delightful coun- 
try covered with the finest forests. The trees, al. 
though equally luxuriant, did not emit the same per^ 
fume as those before seen ; but the region was rich, 
covered with grass, and thickly peopled, although 
the natives appeared more timid than the last, and 
avoided all intercourse. The sailors, however, dis- 
covered and seized a family who had concealed 
themselves in the underwood, consisting of an old 
woman, a young girl of a tall and handsome figure, 
and six children. The two younger of the little 
ones were squatted on the shoulders of the old wo- 
man, and another child hung behind her back, 
whilst the girl was similarly loaded. On being 
approached both the females shrieked loudly ; but, 
having succeeded in pacifying them, the sailors 
understood, by their signs, that all the men had 
escaped to the woods on the appearance of the ships. 
Much persuasion was now used to induce them to go 
oa board; hut although the elderly lady showed 
symptoms of acquiescence, and eagerly ate the food 
which was offered her, no entreaties could soften the 
obstinacy and rage of the younger. She uttered 
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iriercing cries, caat the meat indignantly on the 
ground, and rendered the task of dragging her 
tlirougli the thick woods so tedious and distressing, 
that they were obliged to desist and leave her, only 
carrying with them a little boy, who could make no 
resistance.* The people of this country possessed 
fairer complexions than those whom they had just 
left, and were clad with large leaves sewed together 
with threads of wild hemp. Their common food was 
pulse, but they subsisted also by iishing, and were 
very expert in catching birds with gins. Their 
bows were made of hard wood, their arrows of canes 
beaded with fish-bone, and their boats constructed 
of one large tree hollowed by fire, for they appeared 
to have no instninienls of iron or other metal. Wild 
vines crept up the trunks of the trees, hanging in rich 
fealoons from the branches, and the banks and mea- 
dows were covered with rosea, lilies, violets, and 
many sorts of herbs different from those of Europe, 
yielding a fresh and delightful fragrance. 

Verazzano now proceeded 100 leagues farther, to 
a sheltered and beautiful bay surrounded by gent- 
ly rising hills, and discovered a large river, which 
Irom its depth seemed navigable to a considerable dis- 
tance. Fearful, however, of any accident, they as- 
cended it in boats ; and the voyage conducted them 
through a country so full of sweetness and attraction 
that they left it with much regret.t Prosecuting their 
discoveries fifty leagues eastward, they reached an- 
other island of a triangular shape, covered with rich 
wood, and rising into gentle hills, which reminded 
them of Rhodes both in its form and general aspect. 
A contrary wind, however, rendered it impossible to 
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land, and pursiung their course about fifteen let 
farllier along the eoest, they found a port where there 
was an excellent anchora^. Here tliey were soon 
visited by the natives, who came in a squadron of 
twenty boats, and at first cautiously kept at the dis- 
tance of fifty paces. Obaeriing, however, the friend- 
ly gestures of the strangers, they ventured nearer, and 
when the French tlirew them bells, mirrors, and 
Other trinkets, they raised a loud and simtiltane- 
ons shout expressive of joy and security, no longer 
hesitating to row their boats to the ship's side and 
come aboard. They are described by Verazzano, 
in his account of the voyage sent to Francis I., as 
the finest and handsomest race, and the most civi- 
lized in their manners, of any he had yet met in 
America. Their colour was fairer than that of the 
more southern people, and in the symmetry of thdr 
forms, and the simplicity and gracefulness of their 
attitudes, they almost vied with the antique. They 
Boon became exceedingly friendly and intimate, and 
conducted the French into the interior of the eoiin- 
try, which they found variegated with wood, and 
more delightful than can be easily described. Adapt- 
ed for every sort of cultivation, whether of com, 
vines, or olives, it was interspersed with plains of 
twenty.five or thirty leagues in length, open and 
nnencumbered with trees, and of such fertility, that 
whatever fruit might be sown, was certain to pro- 
duce a rich and abundant return. They afterwards 
entered the woods, which were of great size, and so 
thick that a large army might have been concealed in 
them. The trees consisted of oaks and cypresses, be- 
sides other species unknown to Europe. They found 
also apples, parsley, plums, and filberts, and many 
other kinds of fruit different from those of Italy. 



They saw likewise maiiy animals, such aa harts, 
roes, wolves, and stags, wliich the natives caught 
with snares, and destroyed with bows and arrows, 
their principal weapons of offence. The arrows 
were made with great neatness, and at the point 
instead of iron they inserted flints, jaspers, hard 
marble, and other kinds of cot stones. These they 
also made use of in felling trees, and in excavat- 
ing their boats, which, with great skill, were made 
of a single trunk, yet large enough to hold ten or 
twelve men commodiously. Their oars were short 
and broad at the extremity, which they plied in the 
sea without any acddent happening, trusting solely 
to their strength of arm and skilful management, 
and seeming able to go at almost any rate they 
pleai'ed. Their houses were constructed in a circular 
shape, tenor twelve paces in circuit, built of boards, 
and separated from each other without any atten- 
tion paid to architectural arrangement, covered 
with tiles made of clay, of excellent workmanship, 
and effectually protected &om the wind and rain,* 
On one subject alone they showed suspicion, being 
extremely jealous of the least intercourse between 
the French and their women. These they would 
on no persuasion allow to enter the ship, and on 
one occasion, while the king came on board, and 
spent some hours in curiously examining every part 
of the vessel, his royal consort was left with her 
female attendants in a l>oat at some distance, and 
strictly watched and guarded. + 
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The Frendi now bade adieu to this kind people^ 
and pursued their discoveries for 150 leagues^ ex-' 
ploring a coast which extended first towards the 
east and afterwards to the north. The country still 
presented an agreeable and inviting aspect^ although 
the climate became colder^ and the regions along 
which they passed more hilly. A progress of other 
fifty leagues brought them to a more mountain- 
ous district than any yet seen^ covered with dark 
and dense forests^ and possessed by a people whose 
habits and temper seemed to partake of the severer 
nature of their country. On attempting to open 
an intercourse^ Verazzano found them as fierce and 
sullen as those with w^hom he had lately dealt were 
agreeable and generous. Twenty-five of the crew 
who landed^ were received with a shower of ar- 
rows; and although the exhibition of articles of 
barter overcame their scruples^ and tempted them 
to agree to an interchange of commodities^ the man- 
ner in which this was effected evinced a striking 
mixture of avidity and suspicion. They came 
down to the beach^ choosing the spot where the 
surf was breaking most violently^ and insisted that 
the French boat should remain on the other side ; 
a rope was then passed from it to the shore^ and 
the different articles were swung along it. Strings 
of beads, toys, or mirrors, they utterly despised; 
but eagerly received knives, fishing-hooks, swtirds, 
saws, or any thing in the shape of cutting-metal 
to be used in war or in the chase, though such was 
their savage temper, that during the process of ex- 
change they expressed their aversion to the stran- 
gers by uncouth gestures of contempt and derision. 
It seems probable that the country, now for the first 
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time visited by Europeans, was the present pro. 
vince of Maine ; as we are told by Veraazano, that 
a farther run of fifty leagues along the coa^t brought 
him to a cluster of thirty islands separated by nor. 
row channeb, — a description 'whieh points out, in 
precise terms, the Bay of Penobscot," 

From this point he pursued his inde&tigable course 
for 150 leagues farther, till he reached the land al. 
ready discovered, aa he says, by the Britons, in the 
latitude of 50°, which is evidently NewfoundJand. 
Here his provisions began to fail, and thinking it 
prudent to sail for France, he reached home in safety 
in the month of July 1524. 

Verazzano had thus completed the survey of a 
line of coast extending for 700 leagues, and em- 
bracing the whole of the United States, along 
with a large portion of British America. It was 
undoubtedly an enterprise of great magnitude and 
splendour, and deserves to be carefully recorded, 
not only as comprehending one of the widest ranges 
of early discovery, but as making us for the first 
time acquainted with that noble <»untry whose 
history is so important, and whose destinies, even 
after a progress unrivalled in rapidity, appear at this 
inoment only in their infancy. The Florentine gave 
to the whole region which he had discovered the 
name of New France ; he then laid before the king 
a plan for completing his survey of the coast, pene- 
trating into the interior, and establishing a colony ; 
and he appears to have met with encouragement 
from Francis I., who embraced liis proposals for co- 

■ Murray's North AmEri™, rol. L p. 79. The teracity of tlu- 
PWeDtine narigator, ia hia description of the ferocioofl habits uf 
the Halivefl, is Htrikin^lv corroborate by the datennjped ami nulcor- 
ous IioBtiUtj erinced aiuntanlshyttielndiiuuof thu^ district in up- 
podng crery attempt st settlemenl. 
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Ionization. From this moment^ however^ his history 
is involved in obscurity. Hakluyt affirms that he 
performed three voyages to North America, and 
gave a map of the coast to Henry VIII. The Ino. 
grapher of Cabot asserts^ that he was the ^' Pied- 
montese pilot" who was slain on the coast of Ame- 
rica in 1527/ not aware that Verazzano was a Flo^ 
rentine and alive in 1537 ; and Ramusio could not 
ascertain the particulars of his last expedition^ or even 
discover in what year it took place. All that is cer- 
tainly known is^ that it proved fatal to this great 
navigator. Having landed incautiously upon the 
Am^can coasts he and his party were surrounded 
and cut to pieces by the savages ; after which they 
barbarously devoured them in the sight of their conu 
panions.t 

The death of Verazzano appears to have thrown 

• Memoir of Cabot, p. 278. 

"f Such is the account of Ramusio in his Discomrse upon Neir 
France, voL iii. p. 417* But Cardenas, in a work mtitled *^ Enngo 
Cronol(^co para la Historia de la Florida," (p 8). has c(Hiiiiiitted 
an error similar to that of the writer of Cabot s lite. He befisves 
that Verazzano was the same as Juan the Florentine^ a pirata in 
the service of France, who was taken by the Spaniards in lS24f 
and hanged." The evidence which overtwns the theories of botli 
these auuiors is to be found in a letter of Annibal Caro^ quotedbv 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura ItaL, vol. viL |)art i. pp. 261,26^ 
irom which it appears that Verazzano was alive in 15o/. Lettere 
Familiari del. Comm. Annibal Caro, vol. i p. 11. In his great work, 
Tiraboschi has collected all that is icnown regarding ^e life of this 
eminent discoverer; but this all is little or nothing. He was bora 
about the year 1485 ; his father was Fieraodrea Verazzano, a ncd^ 
Florentine, his mother Fiametta CapellL CM' his youth, and for what 
reasons he entered into the service of Francis I., nothii^ is known. 
The only published work of Verazzano is the narrative m Bnwg^ 
addressed to Francis I., written with much simplicity and el^anoe. 
But in the Strozzi Library at Florence is preserved a manuscript, 
in which he is said to give, with great minuteness, a description of 
all the countries which he had visited during his voyage, and from 
which, says Tiraboschi, we derive the intelligence that he had HanaeA 
the design of attempting a passage through these seas to the East 
Indies. It is much to be desired that some Italian scholar would 
favour the world with the publication of this MS. of Verazzana 
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p over the farther prosecution of discovery by 
the court of France ; but at length, after an inter- 
val of ten yeara, Jacques Cartier, an enterprising 
and able mariner of St Male, waa chosen by the 
Sieur de Melleraye, Vice-Admiral of France, » 
conduct a voyage to Newfoundland, whieh, since 
its discovery by Cabot, liad been seldom visited, 
and was imperfectly known. Cartier departed from 
St Malo on the 20th of April 1534, with two 
ships, each of tiO tons burden, and having on board 
a well-appointed crew of sixty-one men.* The 
voyage appears to have been limited to a survey of 
the northern coast of Newfoundland, of which lie 
gives a minute description, dwelling particularly on 
the zoological features of the country. He found 
the land in most parts extremely wild and barren, 
" in so much that he did not see a cartload of good 
earth ; and the inhabitants were of stout make, but 
wild and unruly." They wore their hair tied on 
the top like a bunch of hay, fixed with a wooden bod- 
kin, and ornamented with birds' feathers. Like their 
companions whom Cabot had described, tliey were 
clothed in beasts' skins, and ornamented their bo. 
dies by painting them with roan -colours. Tliey 
paddled about in boats made of the bark of birch- 
trees, in wliicli they carried on a constant trade of 
fishing, and caught great numbers of seals. After 
havingalmostcircumnavigated Newfoundland, Car- 
tier stood in towards the continent, and ancbored 
in a bay which, from the extreme heat, was deno- 
minated Baye du Chaleur. The description of tlie 
inhabitants of this spot is striking and interesting. 
" Taking our way," says he, " along the coast, we 
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came in sight of the savages, who stood on the borders 
of a lake in the low grounds, where they had lighted 
their fires, which raised a great smoke. We weaat 
towards them, and found that an arm of the sea ran 
into the lake, into which we pushed with our boata 
Upon this the savages approached in one of thenr 
little barks, bringing along with them pieces of roast- 
ed seals, which they placed upon wooden boards, and 
afterwards retired, making signs that this was in- 
tended as a present for us. We immediately pat two 
men ashore, with hatchets, knives, garlands for the 
head, and such like wares. On seeing these articles 
they appeared much delighted, and crowded to the 
bank where we were, paddling their barks^ and 
bringing skins and other articles, which they meant 
to exchange for our merchandise. Their number^ 
including men, women, and children, was upwards 
of 300. Some of the women, who would not veiw 
ture nearer, stood up to the knees in water, sing« 
ing and dancing. Others, who had passed over, 
came to us with great familiarity, rubbing our arms 
with their hands, which they afterwards lifted up to 
heaven, singing all the while and making signs of 
joy; such at last was their friendliness and security, 
that they bartered away every thing they had, and 
stood beside us quite naked ; for they scrupled not 
to give us all that was on them, and indeed their 
whole w^ardrobe was not much to speak of. It was 
evident that this people might be without difficulty 
converted to our faith. They migrate from plaoe 
to place, and subsist themselves by fishing. Their 
country is warmer than Spain, and as beautiful as 
can be imagined, — level, and covered even in the 
smallest spots with trees, and this although the soil 




IB Bandy. It is full also of wild com, which halli a 
ear similar to rye. We saw many Iwautiful meadows 
full of rich grass, and lakea where there were plenty 
of salmon. The savages called a hatehet cochi, and 
a knife bacon."* All the navigators who had hither- 
to visited Newfoundland, on reaching its northern, 
most point, appear to have sailed across the Straits 
of BeUeisIe to Cape Cliarles upon the coast of La. 
■brador; but the course of Cartier led him through 
the straits into the great Gulf of St Lawrence, now 
for the first time visited byany European. His pre. 
decessor, Verazzano, after reaching the shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, had probably sailed along the coast of 
Nova Scotia until he readied Cape Breton. Car- 
tier, on the contrary, saw before him a wide and ex- 
tensive field of discovery to the west, wliich he pur- 
sued for some time, directing his course along the 
coast of the Bay of St Lawrence ; but, as the season 
was far advanced and the weather became precari. 
ous, he determined to reserve a more complete exa. 
mination of this unknown country for a second voy- 
age, and returned safely to France, coming to an- 
chor in the port of St Malo upon the 5th of Sep- 
tember 1534.t 

Having been received ivith favoiu- and distinc- 
tion, Cartier, after a short interval, embarked upon 
a second voyage. His squadron consisted of three 
ships, — the Great Hermina, of which Cartier him- 
self was master, being a vessel of about 120 tons, 
the Little Hermina of 60 Ions, and the Hermiril- 
lon of 40 tons burden. The crews solemnly pre- 
pared themselves for their voyage by confession and 

' BamnaiD, roL m. p 43B. f Ibid. p. 440. 
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the reception of the sacrament; after which tllf^yei 
tered in a body into the ehoir of the cathedral, and 
stood before the bishop, who was clothed in his cano- 
nicals, and devoutly gave them hia Ijenediction. 
Having fulfilled these rites, the fleet weighed anchor 
on the 15th of May 1535, and the admiral steered 
direct for Newfoundland, His ships, however, were 
soon after separated in a storm, and did not again 
join company till the 2tilh of June; after which they 
proceeded to explore the large gulf which he had aL 
ready entered. " It was," to use the words of the na- 
vigator himself, "a very fair gulf, full of islauds, pass- 
ages, and entrances to what wind soever you pleased 
to bend, having a great island like a cape of land 
stretching somewhat farther forth than llie otherB." 
This island is evidently Ibat named by the Engli^ 
Anticosti, being merely a corruption of Natiswtec, 
the appellation at this day given it by the natives. 
To the channel between it and the opposite coast of 
Labrador, Cartier gave the name of St Lawrence^ 
which has since been extended to the whole gulf. 

On reaching the eastern point of the island of 
Anticosti, the Frendi, who had along with them 
two of the natives of the country, whom they had 
induced in their former voyage to accompany them 
to France, requested their advice aa to their far- 
ther progress. The savages slated, that the gulf 
in which they now lay gradually contracted its 
dimensions till it terminated in the mouth of a 
mighty river named Hochelaga, flowing from a vast 
distance in the interior of a great cootinent. That 
two days' sail above Anticosti would b^g them to 
the kingdom of Sagnenay, beyond whij^ along the 
bank of the same river, was a populous tfrritory, a' 
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luated at its highest known point, where the strewn 
was only navigable by small boats. Having receiv- 
ed this information, Cartier sailed onwards, explor- 
ing both sides of the rivers and opening a communi- 
cation with the inhabitants by means of the natives 
whom he carried along with him. The good effects 
of this arrangement were soon seen ; for at first 
they fled in great alarm upon the approach of any 
of the ships' crews ; but on hearing the interpreters 
cry out that they were Taignoagny and Domageua, 
— names which seemed to inspire immediate ideas of 
friendliness and confidence, — they suddenly turned 
back ; after which they began to dance and rejoice, 
running away with great speed, and soon returning 
with eels, Sshes, grain, and musk-melons, which they 
cast into the boats with gestures expressive of much 
kindness and courtesy.* This soon led to a more 
intimate and interesting intercourse; and on the fol. 
lowing day the lord of the country, who was named 
Donnacunna, made a formal visit to the admiral's 
ship, accompanied by twelve boats, in which were 
a great multitude of his subjects. On approaching 
tJie vessel he ordered ten of these boats to ship their 
paddles and remain stationary, while he himself, 
with the other two boats, and attended by a suite 
of sixteen of his subjects, advanced over against the 
smallest of the French ships, and standing up, com- 
menced a long oration, throwing his body into a va. 
riety of strange and uncouth postures, which were 
afterwards discovered to be signs indicating glad- 
ness and security. Bonnaconna now came aboard 
the admiral's ship, and an enthusiastic interview 
took place between him and the two savages who 

■ Raiuusio, lot. ill p. 141. 
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had been in France.* They recounted with much 
gesticulation the extraordinary things which they 
had seen in that country^ dwelling on the kind en- 
tertainment they had experienced, and after many 
expressive looks of wonder and gratitude^ the king 
entreated the admiral to stretch out his arm, which 
he kissed with devotion, laying it fondly upon hii 
neck, and showing, by gestures which could not he 
mistaken, that he wished to make much of him. 
Cartier, anxious to evince an equal confidence, en- 
tered Donnaconna's boat, carrying with him a ooU 
lation of bread and wine, with which the monarch 
was much pleased, and the French, returning to 
their ships, ascended the river ten leagues, tiU tiiey 
arrived at a village where this friendly potentate 
usually resided, and which was named Stadaconik 
" It was," according to the original- account of Car- 
tier, " as goodly a plot of ground as possibly might 
be seen, very fruitful, and covered with noble trees 
similar to those of France, such as oaks, €lm% 
ashes, walnut-trees, maple-trees, citrons, vines, and 
white thorns which brought forth fruit like dam- 
sons, and beneath these woods grew as good hemp as 
any in France, without its being either planted or 
cultivated by man's labour."t 

From this time the intercourse between the 
French and Donnaconna continued with every ex* 
pression of friendliness ; but on hearing that the 
admiral had determined to go to Hochelaga, a sud- 
den jealousy appeared to seize him lest he and his 
people should be deprived of the advantages of 
an uninterrupted communication with the white 

* Ramusio, voL iii. p. 443. Seconda Relatioiiedi Jacques Cartiob 
t Hakluyt, voL iii. p. 216. 
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strangers, and every possible device was put in eie- 
rution to deter them from their purpose. One of 
these stratagems was so ludicrous that we may be 
permitted to give Cartier's account of it in an 
abridgment of the quaint translation of Hakluyt : 
" The nest day, being tlie 18th of September, these 
men still endeavoured to seek all means possible to 
hinder us from going to Hochelaga, and for this 
purpose devised a pretty guile : They went and 
dressed three men like devils, being wrapped in dogs' 
skins, white and black, with their faces besmeared 
as black as a coal, and horns upon their heads more 
than a yard long," These figures they caused to be 
secretly put into one of the boats, which they con. 
cealed within a winding of the wooded bay, waiting 
patiently for the tide. When the proper moment 
had arrived, a multitude of the boats, crowded 
with natives and conducted by Taignaogny, sud- 
denly emerged from the creek ; on a signal given, 
the boat in which were the counterfeit devils came 
rushing out of its concealment, and the middle. 
most devil standing up made a long oration, ad- 
dressed to the French ships, of which of course every 
syllable was unintelligible. " Then," to resume the 
words of Hakluyt, " did King Donnaconna with all 
his people pursue them, and lay hold on tlie boat 
and devils, who, so soon as the men were come to 
them, fell prostrate as if they had been dead, upon 
which they were taken up and carried into the 
wood, being but a stouecast off, at which time every 
one of the savages withdrew himself into the wood^, 
and when there began to make a long discourse, ao 
loud that it was easy for the French to hear tliem 
even in their ships. When this oration or debate, 
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which lasted for half an hour^ was ended, Caitier 
and his crew espied Taignaogny and Domagaia 
coming towards them^ holding their hands johied 
together, carrying their hats under their upper gar- 
ment, showing a great admiration, and looking up 
to heaven. Upon this the captain hearing them> and 
seeing their gestures and ceremonies, asked them 
what they ailed, and what was happened or chaofled 
anew, to which they answered that there were very 
ill tidings he&llen, saying in their broken Frendiy 
^ Nenni est il bon,' that is to say, it was not good. 
Our captain asked them again what it was^ and, 
then they answered that their god Cudraigny had 
spoken in Hochelaga, and that he had sent those 
three devils to show unto them that there was ao 
much ice and snow in that country that whoaoerer 
went there should die; which words when the 
French heard they laughed and mocked them^ say^ 
ing that their god Cudraigny was but a fool and a 
noddie, for he knew not what he said or did. They 
bade them also carry their compliments to his mes. 
sengers, and inform them that the god whom they 
served would defend them from all cold if they would 
only believe in him."* 

Having thus failed in the object intended to be 
gained by this extraordinary masquerade, the aayafes 
offered no farther opposition, and the French proceeds 
ed in their pinnace and two boats up the river St Law- 
rence towards Hochelaga. They found the country 
on both sides extremely cich and beautifully varied, 
covered with fine wood, and abounding in vines, 
though the grapes, from want of cultivation^ were 
neither so large nor so sweet as those of France. The 

* Hakluyt, vol. iiL p. 218 ; and Ramudo, vol. iiL p. 444. 
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prevalent trees were the same as in Europe, — oaks, 
elin3,walinit,ced3r,fir, ash, l)ox,and willow; and the 
natives on each side of the river, who appeared to ex- 
ercise prindpally the trade or fisliermeii, entered into 
an intereourse with the strangers as readily and kind- 
ly as if they had been their own countrymen. One 
of the lords of the country did not seruple after a 
short acquaintance to make a present to Cartier of 
two of hia children, one of whom, a little girl of 
seven or eight years old, he carried away with him, 
whilst he returned the other, a hoy, who was con- 
sidered too young to travel. They saw great variety 
of birds, almost all of which were the same as those 
of Europe. Cranes, swans, geese, ducks, pheasants, 
partridges, thrushes, blackbirds, turtles, finches, red- 
breasts, nightingales, and sparrows of divers kinds, 
were observed, besides many other birds. 

By this time the river had become narrow, and in 
some places dangerous in its navigation owing to the 
rapids; and the French, who had still three days' sail- 
ing before them, left their pinnace and took to their 
boats, in which, after a prosperous passage, they 
reached the city of Hochelaga. It consisted of about 
fifty houses, built in the midst of large and fair 
corn-fields near a great mountam, which the French 
called Mont Royale, corrupted by time into Mont- 
real, which name the place still retains; whilst the 
original American designation of Hochelaga has been 
long since forgotten. The city, according to Cartier'a 
description, was round, compassed about with tim- 
ber, and with three courses of ramparts, one within 
another, framed like a sharp spire, but laid across 
above. The enclosure which surrounded the town 
was in height about two rood% having but one gate, 
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which was shut with piles^ stakes^ and bars. Oner 
it^ and also in various parts of the wall^ were plaees 
to run along^ and ladders to get up^ with maga- 
zines or heaps of stones for its defence. The hoases 
were entirely of wood, with roofs of bark very arti- 
iicially joined together. Each house had a oourt in 
the midst of it, and consisted of many rooms^ whilst 
the family lighted their fire in the centre of the oourt, 
and during the day all lived in common ; at night 
the husbands, wives, and children, retired to their 
several chambers. At the top of the house were 
gamers where they kept their com, which was 
something like the millet of Brazil, and called hy 
them carracony. They had also stores of pease and 
beans, with musk.melons and great cucumbers. 
Many large butts were observed in their houses, in 
which they preserved their dried fish ; but this, as 
well as all their other victuals, they dressed and ate 
without salt. They slept upon beds of bark spread 
on the ground, with coverings of skins simijju to 
those of which their clothes were made.* 

The reception of the French by the inhabitants 
of Hochelaga was in a high degree friendly ; and 
indeed such was the extent of their credulity and 
admiration, that they considered the strangers as 
possessed of miraculous power, and their com- 
mander a divine person. This was shown by their 
bringing their king, Agonhanna, an infirm para- 
lytic about fifty years of age, to be touched, and, as 
they trusted, cured by the admiral, earnestly im- 
portuning him by expressive gestures to rub his arms 
and legs ; after which the savage monarch took the 
wreath or crown which he wore upon his head and 

* Ramusio, vol. iii. p. 445 ; and Hakluyt, yoL iii. ppi 220, 221. 
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gave it to Cartier. Soor after ttua they brought 
ivith Ihem all the diseased and aged folks whom 
they could collect, and besought him to heal tliem ; 
on whieh occasion his conduct appears to liave been 
that of a man of aincere piety. He neither arro- 
gated to himself miraculous powers, nor did he al- 
together refuse their earnest request; but read, 
from the Gospel of St John, the passion of our Sa- 
viour, and praying that the Lord would be pleased to 
open the hearts of these forlorn pagans, and teach 
them to know the truth, he laid his handa upon them, 
and making the sign of the Cross, left the issue of 
their being healed or not in the hand of their Creator.* 
On inquiring into their reUgious tenets, he found 
that they were buried in the deepest ignorance 
and superstition, unacquainted with the existence 
of the only true Ood, and substituting in hia 
place a capricious and horrid being of their own 
imaginations, named Cudraigny. They af&rmed 
that he often spoke to them, and told them what 
kind of weather they were to have ; but, if angry, 
would punish them by throwing dust in their eyes. 
They had a strange and confused idea regarding 
the immortality of the soul, believing that after 
death they went to the stars, and descended like 
these bright sparks by degrees to the horizon, where 
they wandered about in delicious green fields, which 
were full of the moat precioua trees, and profusely 
sown with fruits and flowers. Cartier explained an 
well as he could the folly of sucli a creed, persuaded 
them that Cudraigny was no god but a devil, i 
at his departure promised tti return again, and bring 
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some good and holy men^ who would instruct then 
in the knowledge of the true and only God^ and 
baptize them in the name of his Son^ with whidi 
they declared themselves well pleased.* " There 
groweth here/' says Cartier^ " a certain kind d 
herb^ of which during the summer they ooUeet a 
great quantity for winter consumption^ esteeming it 
much^ and only permitting men to use it, in the 
following manner: It is first dried in the sun; 
after which they wear it about their necks^ w r ap ped 
in a little skin made in the shape of a bag^ along 
with a hollow piece of stone or of wood formed like 
a pipe; after this they bruise it into a powder^ 
which is put into one of the ends of the said comet 
or pipe^ and laying a coal of fire upon it at the other 
end, they suck so long that they fill their bodies full 
of smoke till it comes out of their mouth and nostrils^ 
even as out of the tunnel of a chimney. They say 
that this keeps them warm and in health, and never 
go without some of it about them." It is not impos- 
sible that the reader, perplexed by this laboriously 
minute description, may have failed to reeogmse in 
it the first acquaintance made by the French with 
the salubrious and far-famed plant of tobacoo.t 

Not long after this the ships' crews were seised 
with a loathsome and dreadful disease, caught^ as 
they supposed, from the natives, which carried off 
twenty.five men, reducing the survivors to a state 
of pitiable weakness and suffering, ^he malady . 
was then new to Europeans ; but the symptoms de- 
tailed by Cartier, — swollen legs, extreme debility, 
putrified gums, and discoloration of the skin and 

* Ramusio, vol iiL p. 449. "f ^^^ 
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blood, leave no doubt that this " strange, unknown," 
and cruel pestilence, waa the scurvy, since so &tally 
ifomiliar to the European mariner. Providentially, 
ihowever, they discovered from the savages a cure in 
the decoction of the leaves and baric of a species of 
tree called in their language hannida, and since well 
known as the North American white pine. " This 
jnedicine," says Cartier, " worked so well, that if all 
the physicians of Montpelier and Louvain had been 
there with all the drugs of Alexandria, they would 
not have done so much in one year as that tree did 

The French began now to make preparations for 
their departure ; but a dishonourable plot was first 
carried into execution, by which they succeeded in 
seizing Donnaconna, whose usefulness and liberality 
to them during their residence in Canada merited 
a more generous return. The monarch, however, 
with the exception of a slight personal restraint to 
prevent escape, was treated with kindness, and 
soon became reconciled to his journey to Europe, 
although his subjeeta, inconsolable for his loss, 
came nightly howling like wolves about the ships, 
till assured he was in safety. Along with Donna- 
conna were secured Taignaogny and Domagaia, who 
had already been tn France; and, after a prosperous 
voyage, the French ships arrived at St Malo on 
the 6th July 1536.+ It might have been expect- 
ed that, after a discovery of such magnitude and 
importance, immediate measures would have been 
adopted to appropriate and colonize this fertile, po- 
pulous, and extensive coimtry. This seemed the 
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more likely, as the arrival of Cartier and the in- 
troduction of the Indian king at court created an 
extraordinary sensation ; yet notwithstanding the 
manifest advantagesj both commercial and political, 
likely to result iVom a settlement in Canada, the 
weak and shallow prejudice which at this time pre- 
vailed in most of the nations of Europe, that no 
countries were valuable except auch as produced 
gold and silver, threw a damp over the project, and 
for nearly four years the French monarch would 
listen to no proposals for the establishment of a co- 
lony. 

Privat* adventure at length tame forward to ac- 
complish that which had been neglected by royal 
munificence, and the Sieur de Boberval, a noble- 
man of Picardy, requested permission of Francis 1. 
to pursue the discovery, and attempt to form a set- 
tlement in the country. This the king readily grant- 
ed; and as Jtoberval was opulent, the preparations 
were made on a great scale. He was created by 
Francis, on the 15th January 1540, Lord of Norim- 
bega, Lieuten ant-General and Viceroy in Canada, 
Hochelaga, Saguenay, Newfoundland, Belleisle, 
Carpon, Labrador, the Great Bay, and Bacealaos, — 
empty and ridiculous titles, which, if merited by 
any one, ought to have been conferred upon Cartier. 
This eminent navigator, however, was only permit- 
led to accept a subordinate command ; and as Ro- 
berval, who wished to appear with splendour in his 
new dominions, was detained in fitting out two 
vesaels which were his own property, Cartier was 
ordered to sail before him with the five ships al- 
ready prepared. He accordingly did so; but Don- 
naconna, the Canadian king, had died in France 
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md the savages, justly incensed at the breach of 
faith by which they lost their sovereign, received 
the French with an altered countenance, devising 
conspiracies against them, that soon led to acts of 
open hostility. The French now built for Iheir 
defence, near the present site of Quebec, a fort, 
wliich they named Charlesbourg, being tlie first 
European settlement formed in that part of Ame- 
rica. After a long interval Robervai arrived at 
Newfoundland ; but a jealousy had broken out be- 
tween him and Cartier, who took the first oppor- 
tunity during the night to part from his principal, 
and retiirii with his squadron to France. This of 
course gave a death-blow to the whole undertak- 
ing, for Robervai was nothing without Cartier; 
and, after some unsuccessful atteuipts to discover 
a passage to the East Indies, he abandoned the en. 
terprise, and returned to his native country. The 
passion for adventure, however, again seized him 
in 1549, and he and his brother, one of the bravest 
men of his time, set sail on a voyage of discovery ; 
but they shared the fate of Verazzano and the Cor- 
tereaJs, being never again heard of. These disas- 
ters effectually checked tlie enthusiasm of France, 
whilst in England, the country to whose enterprise 
we have seen Europe indebted for her first acquaint- 
ance with the American continent, the spirit of ma- 
ritime discovery appeared for some years almost to. 
tally extinct. 

The plan of this historical disquisition now leads 
us to the examination of some remarkable enter- 
prises of the Spaniards for tlie extension of their 
immense dominions in the New World, along the 
e northern coasts of America. The bold and 
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vom prehensile mind of Cortes the conqueror at 
Mexico not content with the acquisition of that 
noble empire formed the moat extensive projects *{ 
discovery. Alarmed at the attempts of the Kngliah 
to discover a northern passage to China and Cathay, 
he resolved to make a careful survey of the whole 
«>aat, extending from the river Panuco in Mexico to 
Florida, and thence northwards to the Baccalam, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether there might 
not exist in that quarter a communication with the 
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South Sea. At (he same tim 
Pacific was to sail along the western coast of 
America, and l)y these simultaneous researclies he 
trusted to find a strait affording a, far shorter and 
t«sier route to India and the Moluccas, and con- 
necting together the vast dominions of the Spanish 
crown* Charles V., to whom these proposals were 
presented, although willing to encourage every 
scheme for the extension of his power, ungene- 
rously threw upon their author the whole expense 
of the undertaking ; in consequenee of which, i 
idea of file voyage for the discovery of a nortli-w 
passage was abandoned, and the magnificent desigiAr ' 
for the conquest of many great and opulent king- 
doms sunk at last into the equipment of tn'O hrigan. 
tines on the coast of the South Sea, the command of 
which was intrusted to Diego de Hurtado. This 
expedition ended calamitously in a mutiny of one of 
the crewH, who brought back their ship to Xaliseo: 
the fate of Hurtado was still more unfortunate, for, 
although he continued his voyage, neither he nor 
any of his crew were ever more heard of. A second 
expedition, intrusted by Cortes to two Spanish cap- 
tains, Grijalva and Alendoza, was scarcely more 
fortunate : The vessels were separated on the first 
night of their voyage, and never again joined com- 
pany. Grijalva penetrated to an island which he 
denominated Santa Tome, supposed to have been 
situated near the northern point of California, afta' 
which he returned to Tehuantepec; whilst Mendoza, 
by his haughty and tyrannical temper, having ren- 
dered himself odious to his crew, was murdered by 
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the pilot, Ximenes, who assumed the c^ 
Afraid of returning to Mexicoj the traitor sailed 
northward, and discovered the coast of California, 
where he was soon after attacl<ed and slain, along 
with twenty of his crew, hy the savage natives.* 

The survivors, however, brought the vessel back 
to Chiametta, with the tempting report that the 
coast abounded iu pearls. Cortes now set out him- 
self with a squadron of three ships; and, although 
his vessels were dreadfully shattered in a storm, 
pursued his voyage with his accustomed energy, till ■ 
, ■^«ompelled to return by a summons from Mexico, 
where the breaking out of serious disturbances re- 
i]uired his immediate presence. He intrusted, how- 
ever, the prosecution of the voyage to Francisco 
de Ulloa, and this enterprising navigator, though 
at first obliged by want of provisions to return 
to Mexico, re-victualled his ships, and again set 
sail. The pious solemnity with which these ancient 
mariners were accustomed to regard their proceed- 
ings is strikingly shown by the first sentence of hia 
journal: — "We embarked," says he, "in the ha. 
ven of Aeapuico, on the 8th of July, in the year of 
our Lord 153!), calling upon Almighty God to guide 
us with his holy hand to those places where he 
might be served, and his holy faith advanced ; and 
we sailed from the said port by the coast of Saea. 
tula and Motin, which is sweet and pleasant, owing 
to the abundance of trees that grow there, and the 
rivers which pass through these countries, for which 
we often thanked God, their Creator."! A voyage 
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of twenty days brought the aquadron to the harbour 
of Colima, from wliich they set out on the 23d of 
August, and after encountering a tempest, in which 
their ships were severely shattered, tliey stood across 
the Gulf of California, and came to the mouth of 
the river St Peter and St Paul. On both sides of 
it were rich and extensive plains, covered with 
beautiful trees in full leaf; and farther within the 
land exceeding high mouutaina, clothed with wood, 
and affording a charmiDg prospect ; after which, in 
a course of fifteen leagues, they discovered two other 
rivers as great or greater than the Guadalquiver, 
the currents of which were so strong that they 
might be discerned three leagues off at sea. 

Ulloa spent a year in examining the coasts and 
havens on each side of the Gulf of California. In 
some places the Spaniards found the inhabitants of 
great stature,* armed with bows and arrows, speak- 
ing a language totally distinct from any thing they 
had hitherto heard in America, and admirably dex- 
terous in diving and swimming. On one occasion 
the crews, who had landed, were attacked with 
flercenesa hy two squadrons of Indians. These na- 
tives were aa sivift as wild-goata, exceedingly strong 
and active, and leaped from roek to rock, assaulting 
the Spaniards with their arrows and javelins, which 
broke and pierced their armour, and inflicted griev- 
ous wounds. It is well known that this nation 
had introduced the savage practice of employing 
bloodhounds in their wars against the Mexicans, and 
Ullua now used some of these ferocious animals. 
The Indians, however, discharged a shower of t 
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rows against them, " by wliioh," says Ulloa, 
recillo, our mastiff, who should have assUttd ub, was 
grievously wounded by three arrows, so that we 
could by no entreaty get him to leave us; the dog 
was strui-k in the 6rst assault of the Indians, after 
he had hehitved himself very gallantly, and greatly 
aided us, having set upon them and put eight or 
ten of them out of array. But the other mastiffs 
did us more harm than good, for when they attacked 
the Indians, they shot at them with their bows, and 
we received hurt and trouble in defending them."* 
From this unfriendly coast the Spanish discoverer 
proceeded to the Baya del Abad, about a hundred 
leagues distant from the point of California, where 
he found a more pacific people, who, though they 
exhibited great symptoms of suspicion, were prevail- 
ed upon to traffic, exehanging pearls and parrots' 
feathers for the heads and trinkets of the strangers. 
So little, however, were they to be trusted, thai 
they afterwards assaulted the ships' crews, com- 
pelling them to retreat to their vessels and purstie 
their voyage. They now discovered, in 28° north 
latitude, a great island, which they denominated 
the Isle of Cedars, taking possession of it in the 
name of the Spanish monarch. It was inhabited 
by a fierce race of Indians, powerful and well made, 
and armed with bows and arrows, besides javelins, 
and long staves thicker than a man's wrist; with 
these they struck at the sailors, braving them with 
signs and rude gestures, till at last it was found 
necessary to let loose the two mastiffs, Berecillo and 
Achillo; upon which they suddenly took to flight, 
flying over the rough ground with the speed of 

• Haklujt, YoL iiL p. it». Ranmsir, toI. iii. p. 3«. 
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wiiij borses.* Beyond this island the Spaniarda 
attempt*^ to continue their discoveries along the 
coast of California,' but a tempest having driven 
them back and damaged their vessels, they deter- 
mined to return to New Spain. In their homeward 
voyage Ihey were in danger from a new and extra, 
ordinary enemy; for, when sailing in the main 
ocean at a rapid rate, above 500 whales, in sepa. 
rate shoaia, came athwart them within one hour's 
space. Their monstrous size created great astonish- 
ment, some of them approaching so near the ship, 
as to swim under the keel from one side to the 
other, " whereupon," says Francis Preciado, who 
wrote the relation of the voyage, " we were in great 
ftar leat they should do us some hurt ; hut they 
could not, because the ship had a prosperous and 
good wind, and made much way, so that it received 
no harm although they touched and struck her."t 

In this voyage, which for the first time made the 
world acquainted with the Gulf of California or Sea 
of Cortes, Ulloa had not been able to spend sufficient 
time either in a sur\'ey of the coast or in establish, 
ing an intercourse with the natives. But not long 
after his return, Mendoza, the viceroy of New Hpairi, 
despatched Friar Marco de Ni9a upon an expedition 
of discovery from Culeacan, at that time the most 
northerly Spanish settlement, to a provint.'e called 
Topira, situated in the mountains. The account 
. brought back of the riches and extent of the country 
proved so tempting to the ambition of the Spaniards, 
that soon after Vasquez de Coronado, an officer of 
great courage and experience, was appointed by Men- 

-t- Hakluyl, mJ. ii 
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doza to the command of a large fcftee, for the re- 
duction of the new territory^ whilst^ to oo-operatc 
with this land expedition^ a naval annament was 
fitted out^ of which Ferdinand de Alarchon was i^ 
pointed admiral^ with orders to explore the Gulf oi 
California. As far as conquest was intended^ these 
mighty preparations conducted to no permanent re- 
sults ; but the voyage of Alarchon led to some import- 
ant discoveries. 

After a survey of the lower part of the coast oi 
the gulf^ he penetrated with much difficulty and 
hazard to the bottom of the bay^ where he found 
a mighty river^ flowing with so fiirious a current 
that they could hardly sail against it.* Thii 
was evidently the noble river now known by tht 
name of the Colorado^ which has its rise in the 
great mountain-range near the sources of the Itic 
Bravo del Norte^ and after a course of 900 miki 
falls into the head of the Gulf of California. Alar- 
chon determined to explore it; and taking wit] 
him two boats^ with twenty men and some smal 
pieces of artillery^ he ascended to an Indian village 
the inhabitants of which^ by violent and fiirioa 
gestures^ dissuaded the Spaniards from landing 
The party of natives^ at first small^ soon increases 
to a body of 250, drawn up in warlike Cushion 
with bows and arrows^ and displayed bannen 
The Spanish admiral appeased them by signi 
throwing his sword and target into the bottom ( 
the boat, and placing his feet upon them. '* The 
began/' says he in his letter to the viceroy Mendozi 
'' to make a great murmuring among themselve 



* Ramusio, Vie^^ vol. iii. p. 363. 
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when suddenly one came out &am among them with. 
a staff, upon which he had fixed some small sheUs, 
and entered into the water to give them to me. I 
look them, and made signs to him tliat he should ap- 
proach. On his doing so I embraced him, giving 
him in exchange some trinkets, and he returning 
to hia fellows, they began to look upon them and 
to parley together ; and within a while many of 
them cheerfully approached, to whom I made signs 
that they should lay down their banners and leave 
their weapons; which they did immediately." Al- 
areiion gives a minute description of the dress, weap- 
ons, and appearance of these Indians. They were 
decked after sundry fashions ; the faces of some were 
covered with tattooed marks, extending lengthwise 
from the forehead to the chin, others had only half 
the face thus ornamented ; but all were besmeared 
with coal, and every one as it liked him best. Others 
carried vizards before them, which had the shape of 
faces.* They wore on their heads a piece of deer- 
skin two spans broad, like a helmet, ornamented 
by various sorts of feathers stuck upon small sticks. 
Their weapons were bows and arrows, and two or 
three kinds of maces of wood hardened in the fire. 
Their features were handsome and regular, but 
disfigured by holes bored through the nostrils and 
in many parts of the ears, on which were hung 
pendants, shells, and bones. About their loins 
was a girdle of divers colours, with a large bunch 
of feathers in the middle, which hung down like a 
tail. They cut their hair short before, but aliow- 
ed it behind to grow down to their wsyst. Their 

* Such is the transUUon gf Huktu jt ; but tiio psawge in Oie uii- 
ginat Uobacure. 
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bodies were tattooed with roals, and the W 

round theimaiEtagreat wreath of painted feathns, 

glued together, and hanging down both before and 

behind.* 

Having procured by signa a pacific reception from 
this new [leople, Alarclion found to his mortifica- 
tion that they did not understand his interpreter ; 
but, after a little intercourse, observing that they 
worshipped tlic sun, he unscrupulously intimated to 
them by significant gestures, that lie came from that 
luminary ; " upon which they mar^-elled," says he, 
*' and began to survey me from top to toe, and show. 
ed me more favour than they did before," Soon 
after this a man was found among them who could 
speak the language of the interpreter ; and an in- 
tercourse of a very extraordinary nature took place, 
in which the honesty and simplicity of the Indiana 
are strikingly contrasted with the false and unprin' 
dpled policy of the Spaniards. The passage is un- 
commonly graphic and interesting: "The Indian 
first desired to know what nation we were, and 
whence we came ? Whether we came out of the wa- 
ter, or inhabited the earth, or liad fallen from the 
heaven?" To this tlie admiral replied, that they 
were Christians, and came from far to see them, be- 
ing sent by the sun, to which he pointed. " After 
this introduction, the Indian," continues AJarchon 
in his account of the voyage, " began again to ask 
me how the sun had sent me, seeing he went aloft 
in the sky and never stood still, and for these many 
years neither tliey nor tlieir oldest men had ever 
seen such as we were, and the sun till that hour 

■ Bumiuo, vi^ ill p. 3ftL 
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bMnever sent any other. I answered him, it was 
true the sun pursued his course aloft in the sky, 
and never stood atillj but nevertheless they might 
perceive that at his setting and rising he came near 
the earth, where his dwelling was, and that they 
always saw him come out of one place ; and he had 
created me in that land whence he came, in the same 
way that he had made many others whom he sent 
intoother parts; and now he had desired me to visit 
this same river, and the people who dwelt near it, 
that I might apeak with them, and become their 
friend, and give them such things as they needed, 
and charge them not to make war against each 
other. On this he required me to tell them the cause 
why the sun had not sent me sooner to pacify the 
wars which had continued a long time among them, 
and wherein many had been slain. I told him the 
reason ^vas, that 1 was then but a child. He nest 
inquired why we brought only one interpreter with 
us who comprehended our language, and wherefore 
we understood not all other men, seeing we were 
children of the sun ? To which our interpreter an- 
swered, that the sun had also begotten him, and 
given him a language to understand him, his master 
the admiral, and others ; the sun knew well that 
they dwelt there, but because that great light had 
many other businesses, and because his master was 
but young, he sent him no sooner. The Indian in. 
terpretcr," continues Alarchon, " then turning to 
me, said suddenly, ' Comest thou, therefore, to be 
our lord, and that we should serve thee ?' To which 
I answered, I came not to be their lord, but rather 
their brother, and to give them such things as I 
had. He llien inquired whether I was the suu's 
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kinsman, or his cliild? To which 1 replied It 
his son, but those who were with me, though all 
bom in one country, were not his children ; upon 
which he raised his voice loudly and said, ' Seeing 
thou doest ub so much good, and dost not wish ue 
to make war, and art the child of the sun, we will 
all receive thee for our lord, and always serve thee ; 
therefore we pray thee not to depart hence and 
leave ua. After which he suddenly turned to the 
people, and began to tell them that I was the child 
of the sun, and therefore they should all choose me 
for their lord."* The Indians appeared to be well 
pleased with this proposal, and assisted the Spaniards 
in their ascent of the river to the distance of eighty- 
five leagues; but finding it impossible to open a 
conununieation with the army under Coronado, Alar- 
ehon put about his ships, and returned lo Mexico.t 
After the espeditions of Coronado and Alarchon, 
in 1542, the spirit of enterprise amongst the Spaniards 
experienced some cheek, owing probably to the feel- 
ing of mortification and disappointment which ac- 
companied the return of these ofQcera. Yet Mendoza, 
unwilling wholly to renounce the high hopes he had 
entertained, despatched a small squadron under Ro- 
driguez Cabrillo, which traced the yet imdiscovered 
coast of North America some degrees beyond Cape 
Mendocino; and in 1596 and 1602, Sebastian Vis- 
caino extended these discoveries along the coast of 
New Albion lo a river which appears to have been 
the present Columbia. It has even been asserted 
by some authors, that, four years prior to the voyage 
of Viscaino, Juan de Fuf a, a veteran Spanish pilot, 
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conducted a ship beyond the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and doubling Cape Flattery, entered the Straits 
of Georgia, througli which lie passed tiiJ he came to 
Queen Charlotte's Sound. De Fufa imagined, not 
unnaturally considering the imperfect and limited 
stale of geographical knowledge, that he had now 
sailed through the famoua and fabuloua Strait of 
Anion ; and that, instead of being in the Pacific as 
he then actually was, he had conducted his vease! 
into the spacious expanse of the Atlantic. With 
this information he returned to Acapulco; but the 
Spanish viceroy received him coldly, and withheld 
all encouragement or reward, — a circumstance to 
which we may perhaps ascribe the cessation from 
this period of all farther attempts at discovery by - 
this nation upon the north-west coaat of America. 
The whole voyage of De Fu^a, however, rests on 
apocryphal authority. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Russian and English Voyages. 

Behring — Tchirikow — Cook and Gierke — Meares — ^Vanconvcr^ 

Kotzebue. 

As the zeal of the Spanish government in extending 
their discoveries upon the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica abated^ another great nation^ hitherto scaredy 
known to Europe^ undertook at a later period the 
task which they had abandoned. Russia^ within li^ 
tie more than half a century^ had grown up from a 
collection of savage^ undisciplined^ and unconnected 
tribes^ into a mighty people. Her conquests had 
spread with amazing rapidity till they embraced Uie 
whole of the north of Asia^ and under the energetic 
administration of Peter the Greats this empire assum- 
ed at once that commanding influence in the scale of 
European nations which it has continued to preserve 
till the present times. Amongst the many great 
projects of this remarkable man^ the solution of the 
question^ whether Asia^ on the north-east^ was unit- 
ed with America^ occupied a Mpminent place^ and it 
appears that during his resideim in Holland in 171 7> 
he had been solicited by somt of the most eminent 
patrons of discovery amongst the Dutch to institute 
an expedition to investigate the subject. The reso- 
lution he then formed to set this great point at rest 
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by a voyage of disiwvery, waa nsver abandoned ; but 
hia occupation in war, and the multiplicity of those 
state.afTairs which engrossed bis attention, caused 
him to delay its execution from year to year, till he 
was seized with his last illness. Upon his death- 
bed he wrote, with bis own hand, instructions to 
Admiral Aprasin, and an order to have them car- 
ried into immediate execution. They directed, first, 
that one or two boats with decks should be built at 
Kamtschatka, or at any other convenient place; 
secondly, that with these a Bur\'ey should be made 
of the most northerly coasts of his Asiatic empire, 
lo determine whether they were or were not conti- 
guous to America ; and, thirdly, that the persona 
to whom the expedition . was intrusted should en- 
deavour to ascertain whether on tiiese coasts there 
was any port belonging to Europeans, and keep a 
strict look-out for any European ship, taking care 
also to employ some skilful men in making in- 
quiries regarding the name and situation of the 
coasts which they discovered, — of all which they 
were to keep an exact journal, and transmit it to St 
Petersburg. 

Upon the death of Peter the Great, which happen- 
ed shortly after these instructions were drawn up, 
the Empress Catherine entered fully into Ilia views, 
and gave orders to fit out an expedition for their ac- 
complishment. The command was intrusted to Cap- 
tain Vitus Behring. Jnder his orders were two lieu- 
tenants, Martin Spfflgberg and Alesei Tchtrikow; 
and, besides other subaltern officers, they engaged 
several excellent ship-carpe liters. On the 5th of Fe- 
bruary 1725, they set out from St Petersburg, and 
on the 16th March arrived at Tobolsk, the capital 
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of Siberia. After a survey of the rivere IrtiBchjT 
^ Ket, Jenesei, Tunguaca, and Ilim, they wintered at 

Ilim, and, in the spring of 17^, proeeeited down the 
river Lena to Jakutzk. The naval stores and part 
of the proviaiona were now intrusted to Lieutenant 
Spangberg, who embarked on the Juduma, intend- 
ing to sail from it into tfae Maia, and then by the 
Aldan into the Lena. He was followed by Captain 
Behring, who proceeded by land with another part 
of the stores, whilst Lieutenant Tehirikow staid 
at Jakutzk, with the design of transporting the re- 
mainder overland. The cause of this complicated 
division of labour was the impasaable nature of the 
country between Jakutzk and Oehotzk, which is im- 
practicable for waggons in summer, or for sledges 
during wiiil«r. Such, indeed, were the difficulties 
of transporting these large bales of provisions, that 
it was the 30th July 1727 before the whole busi. 
ness was completed. In the mean time a vessel had 
been built at Ochotzk, in which the naval stores 
were conveyed to Bolscheretzkoi in Karatschatka. 
From this they proceeded to Nisehnei Kamtschat- 
koi Ostrog, where a boat was built similar to the 
packet-boats used in the Baltic. After the necessary 
articles were shipped. Captain Behring, delermin. 
ing no longer to delay the most important part 
of his enterprise, set sail from the mouth of the 
river Kamtachatka on the 14lh of July, steering 
north-east, and for the first time laying down a sur- 
, ' vey of this remote and desolate coast. When they 

I reached the latitude of 64" 30', eight men of the 

wild tribe of the Tschuktsehi pushed off from the 
i coast in a leathern canoe, called a baidar, formed of 

I seaJ-skins, and feavleasty approached the RnaaJM 
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ship. A communication was immediately opened 
by means of a Koriak interpreter; and, on being in- 
vited, they came on board without hesitation. By 
these natives Behring was informed that the coast 
turned towards the west. On reaching the pro- 
montory called Serdze Kamen, the aceuracy of this 
information was established, for the land was seen 
extending a great way in a western direction, — a 
circumstance from which Behring somewhat too 
hastily concluded, that he had reached the extrem. 
est northern point of Asia. He was of opinion that 
thence the coast must run to the west, and there- 
fore no junction with America could take place. Sa- 
tisfied that he had now fulfilled his orders, he re- 
turned to the river KamtscEiatka, and again took 
up his winter-quarters at Nisclmei Kamtschatkoi 
Ostrog.* 

In this voyage it was conjectured by Beluing and 
liis officers, from the reports of the Kamtschadales, 
that in alt probability another country must be si- 
tuated towards the east, at no great distance from 
Serdiie Kamen ; yet no immediate steps were taken 
either to complete the survey of the most northerly 
coasts of Ocbozkoi, or to explore the undiscovered 
region immediately opposite the promontory. In 
the course of a campaign, however, against the fierce 
and independent nation of the TschuktSfJii, Cap- 
tain Pawlutzki penetrated by the rivers Nboina, 
Bela, and Tchema, to the borders of the Frozen 
Sea; and, afler defeating the enemy in three bat- 
tles, passed in triumph to a promontory supposed to 
be the Tgchukotzkoi Nobs. From this point he sent 

• Hairis' CollErtion of Voiiigps, voL ii. pp. !U20, 1031 ; CojLt'a 
RuaaioD OiscoTeriea, pp. 23, 1^4, 9i. 
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part of his little army in canoes, whilst he hiin 
conducted the remaining division by land round the 
proniontory, taking care to inarch along the seacoaat, 
and to communipate every evening with his canoes. 
In this manner Pawlulzki reached the promontory 
which is conjectured to have been the farthest limit 
of Behring's voyage, and thence by an inland route 
returned, on 21st October 1730, to Anadirsk, hav- 
ing advanced an important step in ascertaining the 
separation between America and the remote north. 
westerly coast of Asia. 

Although tiie separation of the two continents had 
been thus far fixed, a wide field of discovery yet re- 
mained unexplored ; and in 1741. Behring, Spang. 
berg, and Tchirikow, once more volunteered tbeir 
services for this purpose. These offers were imme- 
diately accepted ; — the captain was promoted to the 
rank of a commander, the two lieutenants were made 
captains, and instructions drawn up for the oonduct of 
the expedition, in which it was directed that the desti- 
nation of tiie voyages should be eastward to the con- 
tinent of America, and southward to Japan, whilst, 
at the sEune time, an endeavour was to be mode for 
the discovery of that northern passage through the 
Frozen Sea which had been so repeatedly but unsac> • 
cessfully attempted by other European nations. TJWt 
voyage to Japan, under the command of Captain 
Spangberg and Lieutenant Walton, was eminently 
successful ; and one of its material results was the 
eorrection of a geographical error of considerable 
magnitude, by which that island had hitherto been 
placed under the same meridian as Kamtschatka 
instead of 11° more to tlie westward. The expedi- 
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Hon of Behring, no leas important and satisfactory, 
was destined to be fatal to its excellent commander : 
After a. winter spent in the harbour of Awatscha, or 
Petropalauska, on the west side of the great peninsula 
of Kamtschatka, Behring got his stores on board 
tlie two packeUboata built at Ochotzk, expressly 
for the intended American discovericB. The first of 
these, the St Peter, was that in which the com- 
mander embarked ; the second, the St Paul, was 
intniBted to Captain Tchirikow. Along with Beh- 
ring went Lewis de Lisle de la Croyere, Professor 
of Astronomy, wliilst Mr George William Steller, 
an experienced chemist and botanist, accompanied 
Tchirikow. 

All things being ready, a council of officers was 
held, in which the question regarding the course they 
should steer was considered, and it happened, un- 
fortunately for the expedition, that an important 
error had crept into the map presented by the Aca- 
demy of Sciencea at St Petereburg to the Senate, 
in laying down a coast south-east from An-atscha, 
extending fifteen degrees &om west to east, whilst no 
land was marked due east. At this spot were writ- 
ten on the map the words " Land seen by Don Jean 
de Gama;" and, trusting to tJie accuracy of this in- 
formation, it was determined to steer first south-east 
by east, in the hope of discovering tliis continent ; 
after which they might follow its coasts as a guide ^^M 
towards the north and east. Un the 4thof June 1741, ^H 
they accordingly weighed anchor and steered aouUi- ^H 
, ^ east by south, till, on the 12th, they found tli^m- ^H 
L selves in latitude 46", without the slightest a^ear. ^^| 
I once of the coast of De Gama. Couvinced at laiit of ^^M 
\ their error, they heldua a northerly course aa tav b& ^^M 
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50° north latitude, and were just about to steer dn^ 
east, with the hope of reaching the continent of 
America, when the two ships were separated In a 
violent storm aecnmpanied by a thick fog. Behring 
exerted every effort to rejoin his consort ; but all 
proved in vain. He cruised for three days between 
50^ and 51° north latitude, after which he steered 
back to the south-east as far as 4'i°; but Tehirikow, 
after the storm, had taken an easterly course &am 
48° north latitude, so tliat they never met again. 

Both, however, pursued their discoveries simul- 
taneously, and on the 15th of July, l>eing in 56° 
north latitude, Tehirikow reached the coast of 
America. The shore proved to be steep and rocky, 
and, in »»nsequence of the high surf, he did not 
venture to approach it, but anchoring in deep water, 
despatched his mate, Demetiew, with the long-boat 
and ten men on shore. The boat waa provisioned 
for some days, the men armed and furnished with 
minute instructions as to their mode of proceeding, 
and the signals by which they were to communi- 
cate with the ship. But neither mate, men, nor 
barge, were ever again beard of. This was the more 
mysterious, as all at first appeared to go well with 
them. The barge was seen from the ship to row 
into a bay behind a small cape, and the appointed 
signals were made, intimating that she had landed in 
safety. Day after day the signals agreed on con- 
tinued from the shore. The pwple on board be- 
gan at last to think that the barge had probably 
received damage in landing, and could not return 
till she was repaired, and it was resolved to send 
the small boat on shore, with the boatswain Sawe. 
low and six men. Amongst these were some can. 
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penters and a eareener, well arni«l and provided 
with the necessary materials, and the boatswain liad 
orders le return with Demetiew in tlie long-boat 
the moment the necessary repairs were completed. 
But neither mate nor boatswain ever came back; 
and the most dark surmises of their fate were excit. 
ed by the cessation of the signals, and the continual 
ascent of a large volume of smoke from tlie land- 
ing place. Nest day, however, a revival of hope was 
felt at the sight of two boats whieh were observed 
rowing from the land towards the ship. It was be- 
lieved to be Demetiew and Sawelowj and Tchiri- 
kow ordered all hands on deck, to prepare for set- 
ting sail on a moment's warning. A few minutes 
changed these cheerful anticipations into sorrow; for, 
as the boats approached, it was discovered that they 
were filled by American savages, who, seeing many 
persons on deck, instantly shipped their paddles and 
remained at a cautious distance. They then stood 
up, and crying with a loud voice " Agai, agai !" re- 
turned with great speed to the shore, A strong 
west wind now rose and threatened to dash the 
vessel on the rocky coast, so that they were obliged 
to weigh anchor and put to sea without the slightest 
hope of hearing any farther intelligence of their men; 
for they had no more small boats, and all commu- 
nication with the shore waa cut off. Tchirikow, how- 
ever, cruised some days in the neighbourhood, and 
when the weather betame milder, retunied towards 
the spot where his people landed; but all appeared 
silent, lonely, and uninhabited: and in a coiuipit of 
the officers, it was determined to set out on th^f re- 
turn, though with the most poignant regret at being 
obliged to leave this remote and desolale coast with- 
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out hearing the slightest account of their companions. 
They arrived at Kamtschatka on the 27th of July.* 
No news of the fate of Demetiew and Sawelow ever 
reached Russia ; but it is evident that they had been 
successively attacked and murdered by the savages. 
'^ The natives of this part of the north-west coast 
of America/' says Captain Bumey^ ''live princi- 
pally by hunting and catching game^ in which oc- 
cupations they are in the continual practice of evefy 
species of decoy. They imitate the whistlingB of 
Inrds^ — they have carved wooden masks resembling 
the heads of animals^ which they put on over their own 
and enter the woods in masquerade. They had ob- 
served the signals made to the ship by the Russiui 
boat which first came to land; and the continuance 
of signals afterwards seen and heard by the Ruasiaos 
on board were doubtless American imitations/'t 

Exactly three days after Tchirikow descried 
land^ it appears that Commodore Behring also got 
sight of the continent in 58° 28^^ or^ according to 
another account^ 60° north latitude. The prospect 
was magnificent and awful^ exhibiting high moiuu 
tains covered from the summits with snow. One 
of these^ far inland^ was particularly remarked : It 
was plainly discernible sixteen German miles out 
at sea; and Steller says- in his journal^ that in all 
Siberia he had not met with a more lofty moun- 
iAin.X '^^^ commodore^ beiQg much in want of wa- 
ter^ approached the coast with the hope of being able 
to land. He accordingly reached the shore on the 
20th July^ and anchored under a large island not 

* Muller, Decouvertes faites par les Russes, vol. L pb 254. 
•^ Burney's History of Nortli-eastern Voyages or DiscoTerj, 
p. 180. 
J Ibid. p. 164 
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far from the continent. A point of land projecting 
into the sea at tiiis place tliey called St Ellas Cape, 
as it was discovered on that saint's day j whilst an- 
other headland was denominated St Hermogenes; 
and between these lay a bay, in which, if it became 
necessary to take shelter, they trusted they would 
find security. Two boats were now launched, in 
the first of which, Kytrof, the master of the fleet, 
was sent to examine the bay, whilst Steller proceed- 
ed with the other to fetch water. Kytrof found a 
convenient anchorage; and on an adjacent island 
were a few empty huts formed of smooth boards, or- 
namented in some places with rude carving. With- 
in the huts they picked up a small box of poplar, a 
hollow eartlien ball in which a stone rattled, conjec- 
tured to be a child's toy, and a whetstone on which 
it appeared that copper knives had been sharpened.* 
Steller, on the other hand, near the spot where he 
landed, discovered a cellar in which was a store of 
red salmon, and a sweet herb dressed for food in the 
same manner as in Kamtschatka. Near them were 
ropes, and various pieces of household furniture and 
of domestic utensils. At a short distance he came 
to a place where the savages had recently dined, — 
beside which they found an arrow, and an instru- 
ment for procuring fire exactly sunilar to that used 
for the same purpose in Kamtschatka. The sailors 
who fetched the fresh water had found two fire-places 
with the aslies newly extinguished, and near them 
a 5»rcet of hewn wood, with some smoked fishes like 
large carp. They observed also marks of human 
footsteps in the grass, but no natives were st 
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case, however, they should return, some small pre- 
sents, such as it was ponjei'tured might be suited to 
their taste or their wants, were left in the huts. 
These eonsisted of a piece of green glazed linen, two 
iroD kettles, two knives, two iron Chinese tobaeco. 
{lipes, a poimd of tobaeco leaves, and twenty large 
^ass beads. Steller, an enthusiastic naturalist, en- 
treated that he might have the command of the small 
boat and a few men, to complete a. more accur&te sur- 
vey of this new coast ; but Behring, who was from 
his advanced age rather timid and over- cautious, put 
a decided negative upon the proposal ; and his scien- 
tific companion, having rlimbed a steep rock to ob- 
tain a view of the adjacent country, found bis pro- 
greas interrupted by an immediate order to come 
aboard. "On descending the mounlajn," says he in 
his journal, " which was overspread with a forest 
without any traces of a road, finding it impassable, 1 
reascended, looked mournfully at the limits of m; 
progress, turned my eyes towards the continent 
which it was not in my power to explore, and ob- 
served at the distance of a few versts some smoke 
ascending from a wooded eminence. • • ■ 
Again receiving a positive order to join the ship, 1 
returned with my collection."* 

Having put to sea nest day, the 21st of July, they 
found it impossible, according to their original inlen. 
tion, to explore the coast as far as 65" north latitude, 
as it seemed to extend indefinitely to the south-west. 
It was studded with many small islands, the navi. 
gation through which, especially during the night, 
was dangerous and tedious. On the 30th of July, 



" Coie'a Rusaian DiscoTariea, pp. iO, 41. 
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they discovered, in latitude 56°, an island which they 
called Tiunannoi Oatrog, or Foggy Island ; and soon 
after the scurvy broke out with the most virulent 
aymploma in the ship's crew; so that, in hopes ofpro- 
curing water, they again ran to the north, and soon 
discovered the continent, with a large group of islands 
near the shore, between which they came to an. 
chor. These they called the Schumagins, after the 
name of one of their men wbo died there. Whilst 
at this anchorage the weather hecame boisterous, 
and some brackish water procured from one of the 
largest islands increased the virulence of the dis- 
ease, which prevailed to an alarming degree. All 
attempts to put to sea proved for some days iin. 
successful, owing to the strong contrary winds; 
and at length one morning they were roused by 
» loud cry from one of the islands, upon which 
tbey saw a fire burning. Soon after, two Americans 
rowed towards the ship in their canoes, whieh in 
shape resembled those of Greenland and Davis' 
Strait. They stopped, however, at some distance, 
and it was discovered that they not only understood 
the language of the Calumet, or Pipe of Peace, em. 
ployed by the North American Indians, but had 
these symbolical instruments along with them. They 
were sticks with hawks' wings attached to one end. 
It was at first impossible to induce the natives to 
come on hoard ; and Behring, anxious to establish a 
communication, and to become acquainted with the 
country, despatched Lieutenant Waxel in the boat 
with nine men well armed, anion^t wbom was a 
Tschuktschian or Koriak interpreter. It was found, 
however, that the savages were utterly ignorant of 
his language ; and Waxel having sent some men on 
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shore, who fastened the boat by a long t^^^ 
round a rock on the beach, commeQeed a friend- 
ly intercouree by means of signs. The Americans 
were disposed to be on the most amicable terms 
with their new acquaintances, giving them wliales' 
flesh, the only provision tJiey appeared to possess; 
and at last one of them so far overmiue his fears as 
to join tlie Russian lieutenant in the boat, whidi 
atill lay a little way from the shore. Anxious to con- 
cUiate his favour and treat him with distinction, 
Waxel somewhat thoughtlessly presented bim with 
a cup of brandy ; but the effect proved the reverse of 
what was expected. He made the most ludicrous 
wry faces, spit violently out of his mouth all that he 
bad not swallowed, and cried aloud to his compa- 
nions on the abore, complaining of the treatment be 
had experienced. " Our men," says Mr Stellet In 
his journal, " thought the Americans had sailon' 
stomachs, and endeavoured to remove liia disgust by 
presenting him with a lighted pipe of tobacco, which 
he accepted; but he was equally disgusted with his 
attempt to smoke. The most civilized European 
would he affected in the same manner if presented 
with toad-stool, or rotten fish and willow bark, 
which are delicacies with the Eamtschadales." It 
was evident he liad never tasted ardent spirits or 
smoked tobacco till this moment ; and although every 
effort was made to sooth him and restore his con- 
fidence, by offering him needles, glass beads, an 
iron kettle, and other gifts, he would accept of no- 
thing, and made the-most eager and imploring signs 
to be set on shore. In this it was judged right to 
gratify him, and Waxe!, at the same time, called 
out to the sailors who were on the beach to come 
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back ; the Americana made a violent attempt to de- 
tain them, but two blunderbusses were fired over 
their heads, and had the effect of making them fall 
flat on the ground, whilst the Russians escaped and 
rejoined their companions. 

This adventure gave them an opportunity of ex- 
amining this new people, now for the first time 
visited by Europeans. " The islanders, were of 
moderate stature, but tolerably well proportioned; 
their arms and legs very fleshy. Their hair was 
straight and of a glossy blackness; their faces brown 
andflat, but neither broad nor large; their eyea were 
black, and their lips thick and turned upwards ; 
their necks were short, their shoulders broad, and 
their bodies thick but not corpulent. Their upper gar-* 
ment was made of whales' intestines, their breeches 
of seals' skins, and their caps formed out of the hide 
of sea-lions, adorned with feathers of various birds, 
especially the hawk. Their nostrils were stopped 
with grass, and their noses as flat as Calmucks'; their 
faces painted, some with red, others with different 
colours ; and some of them, instead of caps, wore 
hats of bark, coloured green and red, open at the 
top, and shaped like candle-screens, apparently for 
protecting the eyes against the rays of the sun. 
These hats, might lead us to suppose that the na. 
lives of this part of America are of Asiatic descent ; 
for the Kamtschadales and Koriaks wear the like, of 
which several specimens may lie seen in the Mu- 
seum at St Petersburg."* 

At this time Behring being confined by severe 
sickness, the chief command fell on Wasel, who was 

* Cuie's RusaiaD DUcoierks, p. fl3. 
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preparing to sail, when seven Americans rameiB 
Uieir boats to the ship's side, and two of them catek. 
ing hold of the enirani-e-ladder, presented their bon. 
nets and a ean'ed imaee of bone, bearing some re- 
semblance to a human figure. They likewise held 
up the calumet, and would have irome aboard, but 
the sailors were taking up the anchor, and the bre«ze 
freshening, they were under the necessity of makisf 
towards theshoreasquickly as possible. There was 
time, however, to give a few presents, and as thesliip 
passed by the point where they stood, she was sa- 
luted with loud and friendly shouts,* 

They had now to struggle against a tedious con. 
tinuanee of westerly wind, accompanied with thick 
*fbgs, which rcJidered the navigation in these lui- 
known aeaa piTilous in the extreme. On the 24th 
of September the miat cleared away, and disclosed 
a high and desolate coast, which a strong south wind 
made it dangerous to approach. The majority of 
the crew were by this time disabled by the scurvy, 
and the rest so weak, that to manage the vessel 
during the tempestuous weather was almost impos- 
sible. A violent gale soon after began to blow from 
the west, which gradually increased, and drove the 
ship far to the south-east. The storm continued for 
seventeen days, — a fact to which there are few paral. 
lels in the history of shipwrecks; and the pilot, 
Ajidrew Hesselberg, who had served for fifty years 
in several parts of the world, declared he had never 
witnessed so long and terrible a gale. Meanwhile 
they carried as little sail a£ possible, and were driven 
for a fortnight at the mercy of the wind, under a sky 

■ Burnaj'a North-e«alern Vojagiis of Ducotery, p. 17€l 
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s black aa midnight, ao that all the time tliey sa.w 
neither Biin nor atara. When thestorm abated, they 
found themselves, by the ship's reckoning, in 48° 18" 
north latitude. Steller, in his journal, draws a strik- 
ing picture of their extreme misery : — " The general 
distress and mortality," says he, "increaaed ao tast, 
that not only the sick died, but those who still strug- 
gled to be numbered on the healthy list, when re- 
lieved from their posts, fainted and fell down dead, 
of which the scantiness of water, the want of bis- 
cuits and brandy, cold, wet, nakedness, vermin, fear 
and terror, were not the least causes."* In these cir- 
cumstances it became difficult to determine whether 
they should return to Kamtschatka or seek a harbour 
Ml the nearest American coast. At last, in a council 
of officers, they embraced the first of these alterna- 
tives, and again sailed north, after which they steered 
towards the west. 

On the 29th of October they approached two 
islands resembling the two first of the Kurilian 
group. The long-wished.lbr coast of Kamtschatka, 
however, did not appear, and the condition of the 
vessel and crew began to be deplorable. The men, 
□otwithstandiag their diseased state and want of 
proper food, were obliged to work in the cold ; and 
as the continual rains had now changed into hail and 
gnow, and the niglits shortened and grew darker, 
their sufferings were extreme. The commodore him. 
self had been for some time totally disabled by dis- 
ease from taking an active command, his wonted en- 
ergy and strengtli of mind left him, and he became 
childishly suspicious and indolent. Amongst the 
a the sickness was so dreadful, that the two 
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sailors whose berth used to be at the rudder^ were led 
to it by others^ who themselves could walk with 
difficulty. When one could steer no longer^ another 
equally feeble was supported to his plaoe. Man; 
sails they durst not hoist^ because no one was strong 
enough to lower them in case of need^ whibt some of 
the sheets were so thin and rotten^ that a violent wind 
would have torn them to pieces. The rest of this in- 
teresting but deeply affecting voyage may be given in 
the excellent abstract of Captain Bumey. " On No- 
vember 4th^ at eight in the morning, they once more 
saw land ; but only the tops of the mountains at first 
appeared^ and the shore was so distant^ that^ although 
they stood towards it the whole day^ night came on 
before they could get near enough to look for anchor- 
age. At noon that day they made their latitude by 
observation to be 56° north. On the morning of the 
5th^ it was discovered that almost all the shrouds on 
the starboard side of the ship were broken^ which hap^ 
pened from contraction and tenseness caused by the 
frost ; for, without other mention made of the wea. 
ther^ it is oomplarued that the cold was insupport- 
able. In this distress the commodore ordered the 
lieutenant to call all the officers together, to consult 
on their best mode of proceeding ; and the increased 
numbers of the sick^ with the want of fresh water^ 
determiued them at all hazards to seek relief at thii 
land. The wind was northerly, and they had sound- 
ings at the depth of thirty-seven fathoms^ with a 
sandy bottom. They now steered in towards the 
land, west^south.west and south-west^ and two 
hours after, at five in the evenings they anchored 
in twelve fathoms, the bottom sand, and veered out 
three quarters of a cable. The sea now began to run 

1 
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high, and at six the cable gave way. Another 
anchor was let go, yet the ship struck twice, though 
they found, by the lead, five fathoms depth of water. 
The cable quickly parted ; and it was fortunate a. 
third anchor waa not ready, for whilst they were 
preparing it a high wave threw the ship over a bank 
of rocks, where all at once she was in still water. 
Tliey now dropt their anchor in four iathoms and a 
half, about 600 yards from the land, and lay quiet 
during the rest of tlie night ; but in the morning 
they found themselves surrounded with rocks and 
breakers. They were certain that the coast of Kamt- 
schatka .was not for distant ; but the condition of 
the sliip and the crew, with the advanced season of 
the year, rendered it apparent that they must re. 
main upon this land all winter. Those who were 
able to work went on shore to prepare lodgings for 
the sick. This they accomplished by digging pits or 
caverns between some sandhills near a brook which 
ran from a mountain to the sea, using their sails fs 
a. temporary covering. There was no appearance of 
inhabitants; nor were any trees seen, although drift, 
wood was found along the shore. No grass nor an- 
tiscorbutic herbs were discoverable ; the island, in- 
deed, was so deeply covered with snow, that even if 
it produced any antiseptic plants, the patients had 
not strength to lay them open ; and at this time 
the Russians were little acquainted with the proper 
remedies for this dreadful disease. On the 8th of 
November they began to transport the sick to the 
miserable habitations which had been prepared for 
them ; and it was remarkable that some who seem- 
ed the least reduced, expired the moment they were 
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exposed to the fresh air^ and otheit in making an 
attempt to stand upon deck.* 

On the 9th of November^ Behring himself was 
carried ashore by four men on a hand-bairow^ care- 
fully secured from the air. The ship had been cast 
on the east side of the island, and the coast was 
examined both to the north and south; but no traces 
of inhabitants were found. Along the shares were 
many sea-otters^ and the interior swarmed with blue 
and white foxes. '^ We saw/' says Steller in his jour- 
nal^ " the most dismal and terrifying objects : the 
foxes mangled the dead before they could be buried^ 
and were even not afraid to approach the living and 
helpless who lay scattered here and there^ and smell 
to them like dogs. This man exclaimed that he was 
perishing of cold ; the other complained of hunger 
and thirst ; and their mouths were so much a£feeted 
by scurvy, that their gums grew over their teeth 
like a sponge. The stone-foxes^ which swarmed 
round our dwellings^ became so bold and mischie. 
vous, that they carried away and destroyed differ- 
ent articles of provision and clothing. (>ne took a 
shoe, another a boot, a third a glove, a fourth a 
coat ; and they even stole the iron implements ; 
whilst all attempts to drive them away were ineflfec^ 
tual."t 

* << It must,^ says Captain Burney, ^ be within the m cMory of 
many, the great care witn which the apartments of title aick were 
guarded against the admission of fresn air, and in few iaManoee 
more than in what was called the sick-berth on bawd a ship of 
war, where it was customary to keep a number of diseased persons 
labouring under different maladies enclosed and crowded together; 
and fortunately, since the date of this expedition, the maiu^^enMiit 
of the sick with respect to air has under^ne a very essential refemk" 

-f- Coxe^s Russian Discoveries, [^ yS, 74. 
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Lieutenant Waxel, on whom, since the illness of 
the conjmodore, tlie command devolved, and Ky. 
trow, the ship-master, continued healthy at sea; 
and the necessity for exertion, in seeing every tiling 
sent on ghore, had a lavourable effect in repell. 
ing the attacks of the disease. At last, however, 
they too were laid up, and soon became so weak, 
that, on the 2Ist of November, they were carried 
ashore like the rest. During this dreadful residence 
on the island, the men lived chiefly on the flesh 
of the sea^otters, which waa so hard and tough 
that it could sc&rcely be torn to pieces by the teeth. 
The intestines were mostly used for the sick; and 
SteJkr, in his descriptions of the marine ani- 
mals of these regions, reckons the flesh of the sea. 
otter as a specific against the scurvy. When not 
wanted for food they were killed for their fine 
skins, 900 being collected ou the island, and equal- 
ly divided among the crew. A dead whale, which 
was thrown upon the coast, they called their maga- 
zine, as it proved a resource when nothing better 
could be got. The flesh was cut into small pieces, 
which they boiled a long time to separate the oil 
from it as much as possible, and the remaining 
hard and sinewy parts they swaUowed without 
chewing. 

In this miserable manner they continued to sup- 
port life ; but some of the crew sunk daily under the 
disease, and on the 8th of December the commo- 
dore expired. Behring was an officer of estraordi- 
nary merit ; and, until reduced by the disease of 
which he became the victim, endowed with unshaken 
perseverance and energy. His voyage set at rest the 
disputed point regarding the separation of \Ai« ^.'wu 
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continents of Aata and America ; and be baa df. 
•ervedly bequeathed his name to the strait whicb 
he was the first to explore, and the desolate island 
on nhieh he died. It is cielajichuly to think, that 
after the exertions he had made in the muse of na- 
val disenvery, his life terminated so miserably ; for 
it may almost be said that he was buried alive : The 
sand rolled down continually from the side of the 
cavern in which he lay, and at last covered bis 
feet; nor would he suffer it to-be removed, saying, 
he felt warmth from it, wheji be n-as cold in all 
other parts; it thus gradually increased upon him 
till his body was more than half concealed ; so that, 
when he at last expired, it was found necessary t« 
unearth him previously to his being interred, " Beh- 
ring," says Steller, who was by no means disposed to 
exaggerate the good qualiliea of his commander, "dis- 
played in his illness the most affecting resignation to 
the will of the Supreme Being, and enjoyed his un- 
derstanding and speech to the last. He was eon- 
vinced that the crew had been driven on an un- 
known land ; yet he would not terrify others by de. 
daring his opinion, but cherished their hopes and 
encouraged their exertions. He was buried accord, 
ing to the Protestant ritual, and a cross was erected 
over his grave to mark the spot, and to serve also as 
an evidence that the Russians had taken possession 
of the country."* 

Soon after the death of the commodore the whole 
crew were sheltered from the severity of the winter 
in subterranean dwellings contiguous to each other, 
and recovered so much strength by the use of sweet 
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and excellent water, and the flesh of the ses-animala 
killed in hunting, that their existence became com- 
paratively comfortable. Of the manner in which 
they passed their time during the dreary winter 
months, from December to May, Steller baa left 
us in his journal a minute and interesting account. 
In March the sea-otters disappeared, either from 
the instinct of changing their abode at particalar 
seasons of the year, or banished by continual perse- 
cution ; but their place was supplied by other ma- 
rine animals, which, in their turn, also left them. 
" To supply ourselves with fuel," says Steller, " was 
likewise a considerable labour ; As the island pro. 
duced nothing but willow-bushes, and the drift- 
wood was often deeply buried in the snow till the 
end of March, we were compelled to bring it from 
a distance of even fifteen or sixteen verstA ; and our 
load upon these expeditions amounted to from sixty 
to eighty pounds, besides our hatchets and kettles, 
with the necessary implements for mending our 
shoes and clothes. In April, however, we were re- 
lieved from this labour by the thaw and breaking 
up of the vessel." An anecdote of an escape made 
by them in hunting, as it is given by the same 
lively writer, presents us with a striking picture of 
their manner of life upon the island. " On the 5th 
of April," says he, " during a gleam of favourable 
weather, Steneserand myself, with my Cossack and 
a servant of Behring, went on a hunting expedi- 
tion. Having killed as many sea-otters as we were 
able to carry, we made a fire in a cliff, where we 
proposed to pass the night. At midnight a violent 
hu-ricane arose, and the snow fell in such quantities 
that we should have been buried had vie noV rosi. 
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continually backwards and foi^ards. In the mom. 
ing, aft4.'r a lung and fruitless search for shelter, we 
resigned oorselves to our fate; but the Cossack for- 
tunately discovered a large cavern, which seemed 
to hftve been formed by an earthqualse, where we 
entered with our provision and wood. It afforded 
a secure retreat ^m the weather, contained a ca- 
vity in which we could hide our provisions from the 
depredations of the stone-foxes, and was provid- 
ed with an aperture which served the purpose of a 
chimney. The cave and bay, which were named in 
compliment to me, were inhabited by nnmerous 
foxes, which retired on our approacli through the 
chimney ; but the smoke from our fire caused such 
» spitting and sneezing amongst them, a.s gave no 
small diversion to the party. At niglit, however, 
they occasionally returned into the cavern, and 
amused themselves with tEiking away our caps, and 
playing Other similar gambols. On the 4th we re- 
turned to our abode with a rich booty, and were 
received vrith great delight by our companions, who 
thought us lost."' 

On the 6th of May, such of the crew as were 
able to work began to build from the relics of the 
wreck a vessel, which was intended to carry the 
survivors to Kamtschatka. Their number was now 
reduced to forty-five, thirty having died on the 
island, including the three carpenters ; but a Si- 
berian Cossack named Starodubzow, who had for 
some time worked as a shipwright at Ochotzk, su- 
perintended the building of the new ship. At first 
they were put to great inconvenience from a defi- 
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ciency of tar ; but by an ingenious contrivance it 
was extracted from the new cordage which they had 
to spare. After being cut and picited, they put it 
into a large copper (settle, having a cover fitting 
close, witli a hole in the middJe. They then took 
another vessel with a aioiilar cover, which they 
fixed firm in the ground, and upon this set the 
copper kettle turned upside down, the apertures in 
the lids being placed exactly against each other. 
Part of this machinery was then buried in the earth, 
and a fire kindled round what was above ground, 
by which means the tar of the new cordage melted, 
and ran into the inferior vessel. This contrivance 
having removed their greatest dif&culty, by the 10th 
of August the new vessel was launched, and on the 
16th, Lieutenant Waxel set sail with the melancholy 
remnant of his crew ; but, owing to contrary winds, 
they did not make the coast of Kamtechatka till the 
25th, although from Behring's Island the distance 
was not more than thirty German miles. On the 
27lh they anchored in Awatchka Bay ; and the Cos- 
sack, Starudubzow, to whose elTorta in constructing 
the vessel, the preservation of the crew was mainly 
owing, received the rank of sinbojarski, a degree of 
Siberian nubiUty. Such is an account of the cele- 
brated and unfortunate expedition of Commodore 
Behring, of which the results were higlily important 
to geographical science, although dearly bought by 
the death of so many brave men. 

Although Lord Mulgrave had failed in Ids at- 
tempt to discover, by a northerly course, a communi- 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans,^ 

■ Polu Seas end Hegiona, 3d edit. ^ 3ZI— ^i^> 
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the British eorerameat did not abaodon all hope; 
uid in 1776, CapUin James Cook, who had aU 
ready established hia reputation as the greatest of 
modem navigators, was selected by the Adniirally 
to conduct another expedition, reversing only the 
plan, and endeavouring to sail from the Pacific into 
the Atlantic, instead of from the Atlantic into the 
Pacific. 

In prosecution of this plan, on the 12tli of July 
17761 Cook sailed from Plymouth Sound in the 
Resolution, leaving instructions for the Discovery, 
the command of which was intrusled to Captain 
Charles Clerke, to join him at the Cape. From that 
place the two ships proceeded, in a course marked 
by important discoveries, through the Southern He- 
misphere, by Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, 
Otaheite and the Sandwich Islands. They then 
St«ered north-eastward, and on the 7th of March, 
in latitude 44^° north, came in sight of the Ameri- 
can continent at the coast of New Albion. Owing 
to unfavourable winds, which forced th^ ships to 
the south, it was the 29th before Cook anchored in 
Nootka Sound, where he waa soon visited by thirty 
boats of the natives, carrying each from three to 
seven or eight persons, both men and women. At 
first none of the Americans would venture within 
dther ship, and from the circumstance of their 
boats remaining at a short distance all night, as if 
on watch, it waa evident they regarded the arrival 
of the strangers with much suspicion. A friendly 
intercourse, however, waa soon established ; and 
although theft, particularly of any iron utensil, 
waa unscrupulously committed, they were pretty fair 
and honest in their mode of barter. " They were," 
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aaya Cook, "docile, courteous, aod good-natured; 
but quick in reaenting what they looked upon as an 
injury, and, like most other passionate people, as 
Boon forgetting it. Their stature was rather below 
the common size of Europeana; and although at 
firat, owing to the paint and grease which covered 
their skins, it was believed that they were of a cop- 
per complexion, it was afterwards discovered that 
they were in reality a white people. They were 
well armed with pikes, some headed with bone and 
many with iron ; besides which they carried bows, 
slings, knives, and a short club, like the patow of 
the New Zealanders; their arrowa were barbed 
at the point, and the inner end feathered." A dis- 
pute occurred after the arrival of the English, be. 
tween the inhabitants of the northern and southern 
coasts of the sound ; but a pacific treaty was con- 
cluded, and the event celebrated by a species of 
music, in which they bore alternate parts. " Their 
songs," says Captain Bumey, who was himself pre- 
sent, " were gi\-en in turn, the party singing having 
their pikes erected. When the first finished they 
laid down their pikes, and the other party reared 
theirs. What they sung was composed of few notes, 
and as wild as could have been expected ; yet it was 
solemn and in unison, and what I thought most ex- 
traordinary, they were all well in tune with each 
otiier. The words were at times given out by one 
man, as a parish-elerk gives out the first line of a 
psalm."* 

It appeared evident to Captain Cook, that previ- 
ous to this, the inhabitants had never entertained 

* Bamcy'B Nonh-euleni VojrBgea of Dbcuvety, 9. 313. 
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any direct communicatjoii with Europeans. " They 
were not rtartled," says he, " by the report of a 
musket, till one day, upon endeavouring to prove 
to us that arrows and spears would not penetrate 
their war-dressea, a gentleman of our company shot 
a musket-bail through one of them folded six times. 
At this they were so much staggered, that their 
ignorance of firi>-annB was plainly seen. This was 
Afterwards confirmed when we used them to shoot 
birds, the manner of which confounded them." On 
the ships leaving Nootka Sound, the natives acvom. 
panied their farewell with a singular exhibition ; 
" When the anchor was heaving up," saya Bumey, 
" they assembled in their boats, which covered the 
cove, and began a song, in which tliey fiourished the 
swords, saws, hatchets, and other tilings, which they 
had obtained from us. In the midst uf this valedic. 
tory chorus, one man, mounted on a stage of loose 
boards, which was supported by the people in the 
nearest canoes or boats, danced with a wooden mask 
on, whicii he occasionally changed, making himself 
resemble sometimes a man, sometimes a bird, and 
sometimes an animal. Of these masks they have 
great variety, and they parted with them willing- 
ly, except those of the human face; if they sold 
any of these, it seemed to be with some repug. 
nance, as if they were parting with the image of a 
friend or a relation, and were ashamed to be seen 
so doing."* 

From Nootka Sound Captain Cook made a survey 
of the coast by Mount Saint Elias, till he arrived al 
a cape which turned short to the north, to which he 
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gave the name of Cape Hinchinbrokej tlience he pro- 
ceeded to Prince William's Sound ; after which he 
pursued the coast to the west, which was found to 
take a southerly direction, a^ described by Behring 
and Tchirikow. These navigators, however, aa we 
have seen, had not mnde a very particular exami. 
nation ; and although the tenor of Cook's instruc 
tiona did not permit him to devote much time to 
the exploring rivers or inlets, till he reached the 
latitude of 65°, still that eminent officer deemed 
himself at Uberty to complete an accurate survey 
of this hitherto undiscovered coast, from the ami of 
the sea afterwards denominated Cook's Inlet round 
the great Peninsula of Alaska, terminating in Cape 
Oonamak. He thence proceeded along the shores 
of Bristol Bay, till he doubled Cape Newenham, 
from which he steered in a north-easterly direetioa 
and anchored in Norton Sound. Leaving this the 
ships entered Behring's Strait, and followed the 
coast to the north-west, till they doubled a pro- 
montory situated in 65° 45" north latitude, which 
they named Prince of Wales' Cape, regarding it 
aa the western extremity of all America hitherto 
known. Soon after, in the evening they discerned 
the coast of Asia, and standing across the strait came 
to anchor in a bay of the Tschuktschi country, neara 
village from which the natives crowded to tl3e shore, 
Obaeri'ing this. Cook landed with three boats well 
armed, and was received by the Tschuktschi with 
cautious courtesy. Aboutfortymen, armed eabh With 
a Bpontoon, besides bow and arrows, stood drawm up 
on a rising ground close by the village, and as the 
English drew near, three of them came down to- 
wards the shore, politely taking off their caps and 
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making low bowa. On seeing some of the Engtuh 
leap from their tvoats they retired, and expressed by 
«gns tJitir desire that no more should land ; but 
when Cook advanced alone, with some small pre- 
sents in his hand, their eonfidence was restored, 
and they exchanged for them two fox-skins and two 
seahorse- teeth. All this time they never laid down 
their weapons, hut held them in constant readiness, 
except for a short time, when four or five persona 
disarmed themselves to give the English a song and 
a dance ; even then, however, they placed them in 
such a manner that they could reach them in an 
instant, and evidently for greater security they d& 
sired their audience to sit down during the danee. 
This Asiatic people, although dwelling within fifty 
miles of the American coast, were evidently a dif- 
ferent race from the inhabitants of the shores of 
Behring's Strait. All the Americans whom the 
English had seen since their arrival on the coast 
were low of stature, with round chubby faces and 
high cheek-bones. The Tschuktschi, on the con- 
trary, had long visages, and were stout and well 
made. Several things which they had with them, 
and more particularly their clothing, showed a de- 
gree of ingenuity surpassing what one could ex- 
pect among so northern a people. Tlieir dress con- 
sisted of a cap, frock, breeches, boots, and gloves, 
all made of leather or skins extremely well dressed, 
some with the fur on, some without it, and the 
quivers which contained their arrows were made of 
red leather neatly embroidered, and extremely 
tiful.' 
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From this bay the ships again stood over to the 
north-east, and, continuing their examination of the 
American coast. Cook soon found himself surround, 
ed by the dreary features which mark the scenery 
of the Polar latitudes; a dark and gloomy sky, 
thick sbowers of snow and hail, and immense fields 
and mountains of ice, covered in some plates by the 
huge forms of the walrus or seahorse, which lay in 
herds of many hundreds, huddling like swine one 
over the otiier. The flesh of these animals, when 
new killed, was preferred by the crew lo their com- 
mon fare of salt meat, but within four and twenty 
hours it became rancid and fishy. From a point of 
land, which was denominated Cape Mulgrave, they 
now explored the coast to the latitude of 70° 29", 
where their progress was arrested by an unbroken 
wall of ice apparently stretching from continent tfl 
continent.* At this time the nearest land was about 
a league distant, and the farthest eastern point seen 
a low headland much encuml)ered with ice, to which 
Cook gave the name of Icy Cape, and which, till 
the recent discoveries of Captain Beechey, constitut- 
ed the extreme limit of European discovery in that 
quarter of the globe. It was now the end of August ; 
and as nothing farther could be attempted at that 
season on the American coast, the ships return- 
ed to the Sandwich Islands, with the intention of 
resuming in the succeeding summer the attempt for 
tlie discovery of a communication between the Pa- 
cific and the Atlantic, — an object which their great 
commander did not live to execute, having been 
killed in an unfortunate scuffle with the natives of 
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Owhyhee on the 11th of February 1779. The far- 
tber conduct of the expedition now fell to Clerkr 
and King, and an atti^mpt was made to penetrate 
beyond icy Cape; hut the continued fidds of ice 
rendered it utterly alwrtive. Tlie ships tlierefore 
having repassed Behring's Htrait. came to anchor in 
the Bay of St Peter and St Paul in Kamtschatka. 
Here Captain Gierke, who had long been in a de- 
dining state, died ; upon which, to the ^rreat satis^ 
tion of the crews and officers of both ships, who were 
sick of the dreary navigation in these inhospitable 
latitudes, they returned home. 

Subsequent to the voyages of Cook and Gierke, 
the north-west coast of America was visited at dif- 
ferent periods by Meares, Vancouver, and Kotzebue; 
and though the limit of discovery was not extend- 
ed beyond Icy Cape, the shores were more minutely 
examined, and a beneficial commen^ial intercourse 
established with the natives. Of Captain Meares' 
voyages, the great object was to establish a trade 
between Cliina and the north-west coaat of Ame- 
rica. For this purpose an association of the leading 
mercantile men in Bengal fitted out two vessels, — 
the Nootka, commanded by Meares himself, and 
the Sea-otter by Lieutenant Walter Tipping. The 
Sea.otter in the first instance took a cargo of opium 
to Malacca, thence she proceeded to America, and is 
known to have made Prince William's Sound ; but 
after leaving that harbour no accounts of her were 
ever received, and it appears certain that she and 
her crew perished at sea. The fate of Meares in the 
Nootka was scarcely more tolerable : After a te- 
dious and perilous navigation in the China Seas, 
they made their -waj ftaovi^ fee «txaita between 
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Ooniunak and Oonalaska against a current running 
seven knots an hour, from whicli they sailed across 
to Amerii^ by the Schumagin Islands, and anchor- 
ed under Cape Douglas.* Thence they proceeded 
to Prince William's Sound to winter ; and their 
residence here during October, November, ajid De- 
cember, though dreary and tedious, was not with- 
out its comforts. The natives were friendly, and 
brought them proviaiona; they caught plenty of ex- 
cellent salmon, and the large flocks of ducks and 
geese afforded constant sport to the ofQcers, and a 
seasonable supply for the table. But the horrors of 
an Arctic winter began soon to gather round them : 
The ice closed in upon the ship ; the snow fell so 
thick that all exercise became impossible ; the ducks 
and geese collected into flocks and passed away to 
the southward ; the fish totally deserted the creeks; 
and the natives, a migratory race, imitating the 
instinct of these lower species, travelled off ii 
body with their temporary wigwams to a more ge- 
nial district. To add to these distresses the scur- 
vy made its appearance ; whilst the sun described 
weekly a smaller circle, and shed a sickly and n 
lancholy light Even at noon, through an atm 
phere obscured by perpetual snows, " tremendous 
mountains forbade almost a sight of the sky, and 
cast their nocturnal shadows over the ship in the 
midst of day." The decks were incapable of re- 
sisting the intense freezing of the night, and the 
lower part of them was covered an inch thick with 
a hoar frost that had all the appearance of snov 
notwithstanding fires were kept constantly bumin 

* McBies' Vuj'agEij, vul i. p. lU. latroduelnrj Vu^Bfjb 
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twenty hours out of the twenty-four. Betweoi Hk 
months of January and May, twenty-three men 
died of the scurvy, and the rest of the crew wen 
so disabled as to be incapable of any labour; but 
the sun's return and the commeneement of more 
genial weather produced an inatantaneous effbct 
on the health and spirils of the crew. The natirea 
returned, and assured the poor sufferers that the 
cold must soon be gone, making them understand by 
signs that the summer would commence about the 
middle of May ; and the sun, which now began to 
make a larger circle over the hills, not only chased 
away the huge and gloomy shadows that like a 
Ameral.pall had covered the ship, but brought back 
the fish to the rivers, and the migratory birds to the 
shore ; so that they soon enjoyed an ample supply 
of fresh food. On the 17th of May, a general break- 
ing up of the ice took place throughout the cove, and 
the feeling that they were once more in clear water, 
with the prospect of soon leaving a scene of so much 
distress and horror, cheered the minds of the crew 
with inexpressible comfort.* These liappy antici- 
pations were soon realized by their sailing from 
Prince of Wales' Sound on the 21st June, and r«ach. 
ing the hospitable cluster of the Sandwich Isles, 
where such was the effect of the genial climate, that 
in ten days' residence every complaint had disap- 
peared. On the 2d of September they left the Sand- 
wich Islands, and arrived on the 20lh October at 
Macao in China. 

It may easily be imagined, that dnring so disas- 
trous a sojourn on the American shore, little or no 
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progress could be made in file survey of the coast, 
which was rugged ; and at no great diEtance were 
mountains, covered with thick woods for about 
two-thirds of their ascent, beyond which they ter- 
minated in immense masses of naked rock. The 
black-pine grew in great plenty, and a few black. 
currant bushes were noticed, but no other kind of 
fruit or vegetable. The number of savages seen by 
Mearea did not exceed 500 or 600, and these had 
no fised place of abode, but wandered up and down 
as fancy or necessity impelled them. They were 
strong and athletic, rather exceeding the common 
stature of Europeans, with prominent cheek-bones, 
round flat faces, eyes small and block, and hair, 
which they cut short round the head, of the same 
jetty colour. A slit in the under lip, parallel to 
the mouth, and a perforation in the septum of the ■ 
nose, in which was inserted a large quill or a piece 
of bark, gave them a hideous look; whilst a sin- 
gular practice of powdering their hair with the 
down of birds, allowing the frostwork and icicles 
to hang from the beard, and painting the neck 
and face with red ochre, increased the savage sin- 
gularity of their appearance. Their clothing eon- 
sisted of a single frock of the sea-otter skin reach- 
ing to their knees. When employed in their canoes, 
they used a dress made of the entrails of the 
whale, which covered ttie head, and was so dis- 
posed that it could be tied round the hole in which 
they sat, so as to prevent the water from getting 
into the canoe, whilst it kept the lower part of the 
body warm and dry. Their hardihood and capa- 
city of enduring pain astonished the English, and 
w^ remarkably evinced upon aa oci»&\uu \£i%\t- 
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tioned by AIeare« : — " In the course of the winter," 
»ys he, " among other rubbisli, several brokeo 
glass bottles had been thrown nut of the ship, and 
one of the natives, who was searching among them, 
cut his foot in a very severe manner. On seeing it 
bleed, we pointed out what had caused the wound, 

i and applied a dressing to it, which he was made to 

understand was the remedy we ourselves applied 
on similar occasions ; but he and his companions 

I instantly turned the whole into ridicule, and at the 

I same time taking some of the glass, they scarified 

their legs and arms in a most cruel and extraordi- 
nary manner, informing us that nothing of that 
kind could ever hurt them."' 

The disastrous result of this first expedition did 
not deter either Meares or his liberal employers 
from hazarding a second voyage to the same coast, 
which was attended with more important results. 

' The Felice, of 230 tons burden, and the Iphigenia, 

of 200, were fitted out on this adventure ; the com. 
mand being given to Captains Mearea and Douglas. 
Both vessels were copper-bottomed and strongly 
built, and their crews consisted of Europeans and 
Chinese, among whom were some excellent smiths, 
shipwrights, and other artisans. The taking the 
Chinamen aboard was an experiment. Before this 
time they had never formed part of the crew of 
an English merchant-ship; and it is but justice 
to say that they proved hardy, good-humoured, 
and industrious. Two other \'ery interesting pas- 
sengers were on board of Captain Meares' ship, — 
Teanna, a prince of Atooi, one of the Sandwich 
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Isles, who had volunteered to leave his native coun. 
try when Meares visited it during his former expe. 
dition; and Comekala, a, native of King George's 
Sound, who had at the same time entreated to be 
rarried to China. Of these two specimens of savage 
life Teanna was by far the finest, both in moral 
and in physical qualities. He was about thirty-two 
years old, near six feet five inches in stature, and 
in strength almost Herculean. His carriage was 
dignified, and, in consequence of the respect paid to 
his superior rank in his own country, possessed an 
air of distinction, to which his familiarity with 
European manners had not communicated any stiff, 
ness or embarrassment. Comekala, on the other 
hand, though cunning and sagacious, was a stranger 
to the generous qualities which distinguished the 
prince of the Sandwich Isles. He was kind and 
honest when it suited his own interest; but stole 
without scruple whatever he wished to have, and 
could not procure by fairer means. Brass and cop- 
per were metals which he might almost be said to 
worship. Copper halfpence, buttons, saucepuis, — 
all possessed in his eyes the highest charms. It was 
evident that he coveted the brass buttons of the cap- 
tain's uniform ; and his mode of fixing his eyes on 
t)ie object of his desire, and the pangs of ungratified 
avarice, as exhibited in the contortions of bis coun- 
tenance, proved matter of much amusement to the 
crew. The cause of his insatiable thirst for copper 
became afterwards apparent. 

In the mean time Captain ]\Ieares found it neces. 
aary to separate from his consort, whose slow sail. 
ing threatened to impede his progress ; and, after a 
lo^ and hazardous passage, the ship anchored in 
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FrienHly Cove in King George's Sound, abreast (rf 
the village or Nootka, on the morning of the 13^ 
Qf May. ComekalS] who for aeveral days had been 
in a fitat^ of high excitation, now enjoyed the ^. 
nuine delight of onee more beholding his native 
■bore ; and wlu'n his intention of landing was made 
known, the whole inhabitants poured forth to give 
him welfome. The dress in which he chose to ap- 
pear for the first time after so long an absenee was 
very extraordiimry : On a former occasion, when 
visited by liannapa, a brother chief, he rontented 
himself with an ordinary European suit; but he 
now, says Mcnres, arrayed himself in all bis glory : 
His scarlet coat was decorated wilh such quantities 
of brass buttons and copper appendages of one kind 
or other, that they could not fail to procure him 
profound respect from his countrymen, and render 
him an object of unbounded admiration to the Noot- 
ka damsels. At least half a sheet of copper formed 
his breastplate ; from bis ears cupper ornaments were 
suspended ; and he contrived to hang from hia hau-, 
whicb was dresst^l with a long pig-tail, so many 
handles of copper saucepans, that their weight kept 
his head in a slilf uprisbt position, which very 
much heightened the oddity of liis appearance. For 
several of the ornaments with which he was now so 
proudly decorated, Comekala bad lived in a state of 
continual hostility with the cook, from whom he 
purloined them ; but their last and principal strug- 
jjle was for an enormous spit, which the Ameri- 
can prince had seized as a spear to swell the cir- 
cumstances of th»t splendour with which he was 
preparing to dazzle the eyes of his countrymen. In 
lucli a state of accouUemenl, end feeling greater de- 
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light than ever was experienced on the proudest Eu- 
ropean throne, the long boat rowed ComehaJa ashore, 
when a general and deafening shout from the crowd 
assured him of the universal joy felt on his return. 
The whole inhabilants moved to the beach, welcom- 
ed the traveller on shore, and afterwards conducted 
him to the king's house, which none but persons of 
rank were permitted to enter, and where a magnifi. 
cent feast of whale blubber and oil was prepared. On 
the whole, Comekala's reception, and the impression 
made by his extraordinary costume, evinced his in. 
timate knowledge of the character of his country- 
men ; for though to the English the effect waa ir- 
resistibly comic, the natives regarded him with a 
mixture of silent awe and wonder, which after a 
while broke forth into expressions of universal as- 
tonishment and delight. 

Not long after this exhibition, two Nootka princes, 
Maquilla and Callicum, paid a visit to the English. 
Their little squadron.consistingoftwelve canoes with 
eighteen men each, moved with stately parade round 
the ship : The men wore dresses of beautiful sea- 
otter skins, covering them from head to heel ; their 
hair was powdered with the white do^vn of birds, 
and their faces bedaubed with red and black ochre, 
in the form of a shark's jaw and a kind of spiral 
line, which rendered their appearance extremely 
savage. Eight rowers sat on each side, and a single 
man at the bow; whilst the chiefs, distinguished by 
a high cap, pointed at the crown and ornamented 
with a small tuft of feathers, occupied a place in the 
middle. All this was very striking; but the most 
remarkable accompaniment was the air which they 
chanted, the effect of which ia deacribeA\>^"^\eM«* 
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a.i iinwiinmonly pleMing. " We listeoed," says he, 
■■ to iheir song witli an equal degree of surprise and 
jifeasiuv. Il was indeed impossible for any ear sus- 
<'epliliIeofdeti|;bI from musical sounds, orauymind 
not insensible to the power of melody, to remaiu 
unmoved by this solemn unexpected concert. The 
i-horus was in unison, and strictly correct as to time 
and tune; nor did a dissonant note escape them. 
Sometimes they would make a sudden transition 
from the high to the low tones, with such raelaii- 
eholy turns in their variations, that we could not 
reconcile to ourselves the manner in which they ac- 
quired or contrived this more than untaught melody 
of nature. There was also something for the eye as 
well as the ear, and the action that accompanied 
Iheir voices added very much to the imprvssion 
Vfhieh the chanting made upon us all. Every one 
beat time with undeviating regularity against the 
gunwale of the boat with their paddles ; and at tb-' 
end of every verse they pointed with extended arms 
to the north andsouth, gradually sinking their voices 
in such a solemn manner as to produce an eflevt not 
often attained by the orchestras of European na- 
tions." This account of the impressive music oF the 
people of Nootka Sound is, the reader may remem- 
ber, corroborated by Captain Bumey.* The cere- 
mony, however, did not end with the song ; but 
after rowing twice round the ship, rising up each 
time as they passed the stem, and vociferating, 
"Waeush! Wacush !" (friends), they brought their 
canoes alongside, and the two chiefs came on board. 
Both were liandsome men of the middle size, pos- 
sessing a mild but manly expression of countenance. 
■ Snpia, p. IDS. 
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They accepted a present of copper, iron, and other 
articles, with signs of great delight, and throwing 
off their aea-^tter garments laid them gracefully at 
the feet of the English, and stood on the deck quite 
naked. Each of them wafi presented with a blanket, 
which they threw over their shoulders with oiarkB 
of high satisfaction, and descending into their ca~ 
noes, were paddled to the shore. 

A brisk trade in furs now commenced, which, 
though interrupted occasionally by the petty thefts 
of the savages, was highly &vourable to the commer- 
cial inlerestsofthe expedition. Skinsof thesea-otter, 
beaver, martin, sable, and river-otter, of the ermine, 
black.fos, gray, white, and red wolf, wolverine, mar- 
mot, racoon, bear, and mountain -sheep, and in addi- 
tion to all these, of the furred, speckled, and common 
seal, sea-cow, and sea-lion, were all procured, though 
some in greater abundance than otliers. Of these 
by far the most beautiful and valuable was the skin 
of the sea-otter. The taking of this animal is at. 
tended with considerable hazard ; but constant prac- 
tice has taught the natives both skilJ and courage. 
" When it is determined to hunt the sea-otter," 
aays Meares, " two very small canoes are prepared, 
in each of wliidi are seated two expert himters. 
The instruments they employ are bows and arrows, 
with a small harpoon which differs somewhat from 
the instrument of the same kind used in hunting 
the whale, the shaft being much the same; but the 
harpoon itself of greater length, and so notched and 
barbed that when it has once entered the flesh it 
almost impossible to extricate it. It is attached 
the shaft by several fathoms of sufficient strength 
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drag the oltcr to the boat. The arrows employed 
are small, and poiDted with bone forined into a 
single barb. Thus fquipped the hunters proceed 
among the roeks in search of their prey. Some- 
time§ they surprise tlie animal when sleeping on 
his bach on the surfaee of the water; and if they 
vaa approach without awakening him, which re- 
quires infinite taulion and skill, he is easily har- 
pooned and dragged to the lx>at, when a fierce bat- 
tle often ensues between the otter and the hunten, 
who are frequently severely wounded by his teeth 
and claws. The more usual manner of taking him, 
however, is by pursuit, and the i^hase is sometimes 
continued for hours. As the animal eannot remain 
long under water, the skill is here chiefly exerted 
to direct the canoea in the same line which the ot- 
ter takes when under water, at which time he 
swims witli a celerity that greatly exceeds that of 
his pursuers. The moment he dives, therefore, 
the canoes separate in order to have the better 
chance of wounding him with their arrows at the 
moment he rises, although it often happens that 
this wary and cunning animal escapes, and bafQes 
the utmost skill of his persecutors. Should it hap- 
pen that the otters are overtaken with their young 
ones, the instinct of parental affection comes out in 
its most deep and interesting shape; all sense of 
danger and of self-preservation is instantly lost, 
ftnd both male and female defend their cubs with 
the most furious courage, tearing out with their 
teeth the arrows and harpoons fixed in them, and 
often attacking the cE^oes themselves. On such 
occasions, however, their utmost efforts are una- 
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vailing, and they and their offspring never fail of 
yielding to the power of the hunters,"" 

The hunting the whale, however, is a still nobler 
sport ; and nothing can exceed the skill and intrepi- 
dity with whieh the Americana of Nootka engage 
in it. When it is determined lo proceed against 
this mighty creature, the chief prepares himself 
with great ceremony : He is clothed in the sea- 
otter's skin, his body besmeared with oil and paint- 
ed witli red ochre ; the canoes selected for the ser- 
vice are of a size between those nsed in war and 
the ordinary kind, and contain eighteen or twenty 
■ men, the bravest and most active that can be found. 
When the whale is discovered, the chief himself 
throws the first harpoon ; but all the people in the 
various attendant canoes are armed witii the same 
instrument, to be employed as occasion tdk^ re- 
quire. As soon OS the huge fish feels the smart of 
the first weapon, he dives, and carries the shaft 
with all its bladders along with )iim ; on which the 
boats follow in his wake, and as he rises continue 
to fix their weapons till he Snds it impossible to 
sink from the number of floating buoys attached to 
his body. The whale then drowns, and is towed 
on shore with great triumph and rejoicing.^ He is 
immediately cut up, part being dedicated to the 
feast which concludes the day, and the remainder 
divided among those who shared the dangers and 
glory of the chase. 

The ingenuity of the Nootka savages in many 
mechanical arts was very remarkable. Their ma- 
nufocture of harpoons, lines, fish-hooks, iwws and 
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arrows, thdr flkitl in tanning and preparing furs, 
their ingenious tnauner of forging the metals pro- 
cured from the English into various ornaments for 
their wises or favourites, and alwve all their art in 
constructing canoes, astonished the EuropeaD ani 
Chinese artisans. Of the iron received in exchange 
for hire they made tools; and it was seldom they 
could he prevailed on to use European utensils in 
preference to their own, with the exception of the 
saw, the utility of which in abridging labour was 
imniediatcly perceived and made availahle. They 
formed of the same metal a species of tool for hol< 
lowing out large trees, which purpose it served lar 
better than any instrument the carpenters of the 
Felice could give them. In this operation a Sat 
atone was employed in place of an anvil, whilst a 
round one served for a hammer; and with Ihesi' 
rude implements they shaped the redhot iron into 
a tool resembling b cooper's adze, which they fas- 
tened to a wooden handle with cords made of si- 
news ; it was then sharpened, and proved admi- 
rably adapted for the purposes for which it was 
intended.' 

After the English had been for some time in 
King George's Sound, the Americana began to make 
use of sails formed of inaLi, in imitation of Captain 
Meares' ship. Hannapa got the sailors to rig one of 
his war-canoes in the English style, of which he was 
extremely proud, never omitting the ceremony of 
hoisting his pendant whenever he approached, to 
the great amusement of the crew. Not long after 
this the English were waited upon by Wicaaanish, 
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r a prince of greater wealth and power than any they 
had yet seen, who invited them to visit his kingdom, 
which lay at some distance to the southward, that 
1 a commercial intercourse miglit be established for 
I the adTsntBge of both parties. The invitation was 
' accepted, and Wicananish liimself met the Felice at 
some distance from the shore with a small fleet of 
canoes ; and, coming on board, piloted them into the 
harbour. They found the capital to be at least 
three times the size of Nootka. The country round 
was covered with impenetrable woods of great ex- 
tent, in which were trees of enormous size. After the 
king and his chiefs had been entertained on board, the 
English were in return invited to a feast by Wica- 
nanish ; and it is not easy to conceive a more inte- 
resting picture of savage life than is given by Aleares 
on this occasion. " On entering the house," says 
he, " we were absolutely astonished at the vast 
area it enclosed. It contained a large square, boarded 
up close on all sides to the height of twenty feet, 
with planks of an uncommon breadth and length. 
Three enormous trees, rudely carved and painted, 
formed the rafters, which were supported at the 
ends and in the middle by gigantic images, carved 
out of huge blocks of timber. The same kind of 
broad planks covered the whole to keep out the rain ; 
but they were so placed as to be removable at plea- 
sure, either to receive the air and light or to let out 
the smoke. In the middle of this spacious room 
were several fires, and beside them large wooden 
vessels filled with fiah-soup. Large aiiees of whale's 
flesh lay in a state of preparation, to be put into 
similar machines filled nith water, into which the 
women, with a kind of tongs, conveyed \tot a\£iwia 
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from very fierce fires, in order to make it boil. Heapa 
of fish were strewed about ; und in this central part 
of the square, which might properly be called the 
kitchen, stood large seal-skina filled with oil, from 
whence the guests were sen'ed with that delicious 
beverage. The trees that supported the roof were 
of a size which would render the mast of a firet rate 
man-of-war diminutive on a comparison with them ; 
indeed our curiosity as well as our astonishmenl 
was at its utmost stretch] when we considered the 
strength which must have been required to raise 
these enormous beams to their present elevation, 
and how such strength could be commanded by a 
people wholly unacquainted, as we supposed, with 
the mechanic powers. The door by which we enter- 
ed this extraordinary fabric was the mouth of one 
of these huge images, which, large aa it may, from 
this circumstance, be supposed to have been, was 
not disproportion ed to the other features of its co- 
lossal visage. We ascended by a few steps on the 
outside; and, after passing the portal, descended 
down the chin into the house, where we found new 
matter for wonder in the number of men, women, 
and children who composed the family of the chief, 
which consisted of at least 800 persons. These were 
divided into groups according to their respective 
offices, which had distinct places assigned them. 
The whole of the interior of the building was sur- 
rounded by a bench, about two feet from the ground, 
on which the various inhabitants sat, ate, and slept. 
The chief appeared at the upper end of the room 
Borrounded by natives of rank, on a small rwsed 
platform, round which were placed several large 
fiesta, over which, hung bladders of oil, large slks 
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of whales' fl call, and proportionable gobbets of blub- 
ber. Festoons of human skulls, arranged with some 
attentioa to uniformity, were disposed in almost 
every part where they could be plaeed ; and, however 
ghastly such ornftments appeared to European eyes, 
they were evidently eonsidered by the courtiers and 
people of Wicananish as a very splendid and ap- 
propriate deeoration of the royal apartment." When 
the English appeared the guests bad made a con- 
siderable advance in their banquet. Before each 
person was placed a large slice of boiled whale, 
which, with small wooden dishes filled with oil and 
fish.soup, and a muscle-shell instead of a spoon, 
composed the economy of the table. The servants 
busily replenished the dishes as they were emptied, 
and the women picked and opened some bark, which 
served the purpose of towels. The guests despatch- 
ed their messes with astonishing rapidity and vo- 
racity, and even the children, some of them not 
above three years old, devoured the blubber and - 
oil with a rapacity worthy of their Others. Wica. 
nanish in the mean time did the honours with an 
air of hospitable yet dignified courtesy, which might 
have graced a more cultivated society. 

At the conclusionofthe feast it was intimated to the 
English that the proper time had arrived to produce 
their presents. Upon Ihbagreat variety of articles 
were displayed ; among which were several blankets 
and two copper tea-kettles. On these last, considered 
to be almost inestimable, the eyes of the whole assem- 
bly were instantly riveted ; and a guard was imme- 
diately mounted, who kept a jealous watch over 
them till curiosity was gratified ; after which, they 
were deposited in large chests rudely carved and. 
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fancifully adorned with human t«eth. About fiAy 
tnen now advan<ml into the middle of the apart- 
ment, eai'h holding up a seo-otter skin nearly six 
feet in length, and while they remained in that posi- 
tion the prinee delivered a speeeh, during which he 
gave his hand in token of friendship to the captain, 
and informing him that these skins were the return 
he proposed to make for the present he had just re- 
ceived, concluded by ordering them to be immedi- 
ately conveyed on board. 

The English now opened a brisk trade, procur. 
ing the finest furs, whilst they were supplied with 
excellent provisions: Salmon, ood, halibut, rock- 
fish, and herrings, were brought to them fresh from 
the water ; and the women and ciiildren sold them 
berries, wild onions, salads, and other esculent 
plants. Wicananish, however, was anxious to esta- 
blish a rigid monopoly, and evinced the utmost jea- 
lousy lest any neighbouring princes should be admiu 
ted to trade with the English. None were allowed 
to go on board without his license ; and one unfor- 
tunate stranger was detected without a passport, hur- 
ried into the woods, and, as was strongly suspected, 
instantly put to death. At last two cliiefs, who 
had already entered into some transactions with 
Captain Meares, remonstrated against such Ulibe- 
rality ; and Wicananish, rather than go to war, 
concluded a, treaty, which had the effect of restor. 
ing a good understanding by mutual sacrifices. 
Hanna and Detootche agreed to resign to Wicana. 
nish all the otler skins in their possession on condi- 
tion of receiving the two copper lea-kettles already 
mentioned. These last articles, however ludicrous 
it may appear in the eyes of Euro^an diplomatists. 
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formed the grand basis of the treaty, and the terms 
of exchange were not arranged without much difB- 
culty. During these proceedings the English had 
little opportunity to examine the country ; but every 
thing which they saw was inviting. An arciiipe- 
lago extended from King George's Sound to the 
harbour of Wicananish, most of the islands being 
covered with wood, with few dear spots. The soil 
was rich, producing berries and fruits in abundajiee, 
and the timber of uncommon size and beauty, con- 
sisting chiefly of red oak, large cedar, black and 
white fipnice.fir. In their expeditions into the in- 
terior they met with frequent groves, where al- 
most every second tree was fit for masts of any di- 
mensions.* 

From Wicananish Captain Meares sailed south- 
ward along a coast not visited by Cookj of which tlie 
chart by Maurelle waa so inaccurate, that it seem- 
ed almost certain he had never surveyed it in per. 
son. During this voyage they were visited hy a 
small fleet of canoes, filled with people far more sa- 
vage than those hitherto met with. The face of the 
chief was bedaubed with black ochre, and powdered 
with a glittering sand, which wmmunicated a singu- 
Jar fierceness of expression; whilst his manners were 
rude, and gave no encouragement to any more in- 
timate intercourse. Meares continued his survey of 
the coast as far north as latitude 49° 37'; after 
which he retraced his progress, and on reaching 
the Strait of Juan de Fu^a took possession of it, 
with all the usual ceremonies, in the name of the 
King of Great Britain. The existence of this chan- 
nel, which had been doubted since its discovery in 
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1592, WR3 now positivply ascertained, and the long, 
twat was despatt-lu'd up the strait under the com 
mand of Mr Diiffin. first officer of the Felice. 
crew consislL-d of thirteen sailors, well armed, 
provisioned for a month. In a week, however, Ihej 
returned, — with their full complement indeed, but 
every one of them wounded. They had been at- 
tacked by the natives witii a fertx-ity and detenni< 
nation which set at nought the usual terror of fin- 
arms. The assailants used their bows and arrows, 
clubs, spears, stone-bludgeons, and slings, with great 
skill and courage. The boat itself showed this, being 
pierced in numerous places with the barbed ajrows, 
many of which were still sticking 
which, liy intercepting the heavy showers of these 
missiles and breaking the fall of the large ston«t 
discharged from the slings, was the princi[Hd meani 
of preserving the lives of the crt 

On returning down the strait, they were met bj 
a canoe paddled by two subjects of Wicananish, and 
after purchasing some fish were about to bid them 
farewell, when the savages made them aware tfant 
they still had another commodity to dispose of, and 
to their inexpressible horror exhibited two human, 
heads still dripping with blood. " They held Dp 
these detestable objects by the hair," says Meara, 
" with an air of triumph and exultation, and when 
the crew of the boat discovered signs of disgust and 
detestation at so appalling a spectacle, the savagea, 
in a tone and with looks of extreme satiafaetion, in- 
formed them that they were the heads of two people 
belonging to Tatootche, the enemy of their own 
king Wicananish, whom they bad recently slain."* 
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Thia laflt occurrence threw a gloom over the spirits 
f the ship's company, and caused them to make 
biore minute inquiries into ttiehatiits of the savages, 
irhich brought to light some very extraordinary 
~ rcumstances. Mild and amiable as were the ge- 
teral manners of the inhabitants of Nootka Sound, it 
IS discovered by tlieir own confession, that they 
biot only tortured captives with every refinement 
lef cruelty, but feasted on human flesh. Callicum, a 
,iehief described by IMcares as a model of kindness 
tand even of delicacy in his intercourse with the 
English, acknowledged that he slept nightly on a 
;|fillow filled with human skulls, which he often ex. 
Jiibited as trophies of his valour- Maquilla betrayed 
^fais cannibal propensities in a manner still more 
decided : " It so happened that the chief, in as- 
cending the side of the ship, by some untoward 
accident received a hurt in the leg. Orders were 
immediately given to the surgeon to attend, and 
ravhen he was about to apply a plaster to the wound, 
Afaquilla absolutely refused to submit, but sucked 
Hiimseif the blood wliich freely flowed from it; and 
Urhen we expressed our astonishment and disgust 
ht such conduct, he replied by licking his lips, pat- 
niiig hie belly, and exclaiming, ' Cloosh, cloosh," or 
p Good, good J' Nor did he now hesitate to confess 
Ohat he ate human ffesh, and to express the delight 
pke took in banqueting upon his fellow- creatures ; 
inot only avowing the practice, but informing the 
crew, as they stood shuddering at the story, that 
[not long before this the ceremony of kilLng and 
Seating a slave had taken plaee at Friendly Cove."" 
I'Tliis acknowledgment was confirmed by Callicum 
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and Hannapa, who, proiesting they had never tailed 
till' Braalleat bit of human flesh themselves, describ. 
ed Maquilla as peftiharly fond of it, and in Uie 
practice of killing a slave once a-month to grati^ 
his unnatural appetite. Perhaps there might be 
some exaggeration in this ; but the ghastly orna- 
ments of Wieananish's dining-room, the extraordi- 
nary pillow of Callicum, the espoeure of men's 
heads and limbs for sale, and the admission of the 
chief himself, sufficiently prove the existence of this 
atrocious custom, whatever might be the extent to 
which it was carried. 

For a long time the English thought the inhabit- 
ants had no religious belief whatever. To the huge 
misshapen images seen in their houses they ad- 
dressed no homage ; tliey had neither priests nor 
temples, nor did they offer any sacrifices ; but an 
accidental circumstance led to the discovery that, 
though devoid of all superstitious observances, and 
whollyignorant of the true God, they were not with- 
out a certain species of mythology, including the be- 
lief of an existence after death. " This discovery," 
says Meares, " arose from our inquiries on a very 
difierent subject : On expressing our wish to be 
informed by what means they became acquainted 
with copper, and why it was such a peculiar 
object of their admiration, a son of Hannapa, 
one of the Nootkan chiefs, a youth of unconmion 
sagacity, informed us of all he knew on the sub- 
ject ; and we found, to our surprise, that his story 
involved a little sketch of their religion." When 
words were wanting he supplied the deficiency by 
those expressive actions which nature or necessity 
seems to communicate to people whose language ii 



'impwfect; and the young Nootkan conveyed his 
ideas by signs so skilfully as to render them per- 
fectly intelligible. He related his story in the fol- 
lowing manner: — " He first placed a certain num- 
ber of sticks on the ground, at small distances from 
each other, to which ho gave separate names. Thus, 
he called the first his fother, and the next his grand- 
father; be then took what remained and threw 
them all into confusion together, as much as to say 
that they were the general heap of his ancestors, 
whom he could not individually reckon. He then, 
pointing to this bundle, said, when they lived an old 
man entered the sound in a copper canoe, witli cop- 
per paddles, and every thing else in his possession 
of the same metal ; that he paddled along the shore, 
on which all the people were assembled to contem- 
plate so strange a sight, and that, having thrown 
one of his copper paddles on shore, he himself land- 
ed. The extraordinary stranger then fold the natives 
that he came from the skyj to which the boy point. 
ed with his hand ; that their country would one day 
be destroyed, when they would all be killed, and 
rise again to live in the place from whence he came. 
Our young interpreter explained tliis circumstance 
of his narrative by lying down as if he were dead, 
and then, rising up suddenly, he imitated the 
action as if he were soaring through the air. He 
continued to inform us that the people killed the 
old man and took his canoe, from which event they 
derived their fondness for copper, and he added that 
the images in their houses were intended to repre- 
sent the form, and perpetuate the mission of this 
supernatural person who came from the sky."* 
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As the objects of this voyage were principally of 
a commercial nature. Captain nieares had better 
opportunities to observe the elmracter of the natives 
than to explore the coast or the interior of the coun- 
try. The range of his navigation, extending only 
from Nootlia Sound to the latitude of 49° 37' north, 
disclosed no regular continuity of land, but in every 
direction large islands, divided by deep sounds and 
channels. The time which this intelligent seanian 
could spare was not enough to complete the survey ; 
but, judging (rom what he did see, he was led to the 
belief that the entire space from St George's Sound 
to Hudson's Bay and Davia' Strait, instead of a 
continent, was occupied by an immense archipelago, 
through which might reach a passage from the Ta- 
cific into the Atlantic Ocean. " The channels of 
this archipelago," says he in his memoir on the 
probable existence of a north-west passage, " were 
found to be wide and capacious, with near 200 
fathoms depth of water, and huge promontories 
stretching out into the sea, where whales and sea- 
otters were seen in an incredible abundance. In 
some of these channels there are islands of ice which 
we may venture to say eould never have been form- 
ed on the western side of America, which possesses 
a mild and moderate climate ; so that their existence 
cannot be reconciled to any other idea than that 
they received their formation in the Eastern Seas, 
and have been drifted by tides and currents through 
the passage for whose existence we are ron tending."* 
To determine this great question, and complete 
an accurate suney of the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, Captain Vancouver, an excellent officer, who 
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had received his profesaional education under Cook, 
waa despatched in 17^: and, commencing hia 
voyage at Cape Mendocino, in latitude 41°, he 
sailed northward 2i9 leagues to the Strait of Juan 
de Fufa, never losing sight of the surf which dash- 
ed against the aliore, talcing once or twice every 
day the meridional altitude, and minutely noting 
the position of the moat conspicuous points. The 
wholecoast presented an impenetrable barrier against 
approach from the sea, and no opening was found to 
afford his vessels the smallest shelter. Hethen ex- 
plored the Strait of Juan de Fu^a; and having sa. 
tisfied himself that no passage across America was to 
be discovered there, devoted his time to the sun-ey of 
the labyrinth of islands, sounds, and inlets, between 
50° and 60° of latitude. After a series of patient 
and scientific ohservations every way worthy of the 
school in which he had been bred, he ascertained 
the grand fact that the coast was throughout conti. 
nuous, and thus dispelled all hope of a north-west 
passage in this quarter. It was his fate to en- 
counter not a. little unreasonable scepticism when 
the result was made public; and, like many other 
travellers and navigators, he found too much reason 
lo complain of those lazy closet. philosophers, who 
refuse to admit any testimony which happens lo 
contradict their own preconceived theories. Time, 
however, has done him justice, and fully confirmed 
the accuracy of his report. 

After the disastrous result of the expedition of 
Behring, more than eighty years elapsed before Rus- 
sia thought proper lo pursue the career of disco- 
very on the extreme coasts of North-western Ame- 
rica, At length Count Romonzoff, a scientific and 
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patriotic nobleman, determined to despatch Liea- 
tenaDt Kotzebue on a voyage to the slraits whii;fa 
bear the name of that ^real mariner. Ilis equip, 
ment consisted of a single vessel, the Rurick^ 100 
twiB burden, with twenty- two sailors, a surgeon, and 
a botanist. Having doubled Cape Hum, he ar- 
rived on the 19th June 1816 at Awatacha. Con- 
tinuing his course he passed the boundary explored 
by BehrinK, and on the Ist of August desuried on 
bia right, in latitude 68°, a, broad opening which he 
trusted would prove the long.sought-for passage. 
Having entered, he landed on the beach, ascend- 
ed a neighbouring hill, and saw nothing but wa. 
ter as far as the eye could reach. Pull of ardent 
expectation he employed a fortnight in examining 
this sound, making a complete circuit of its shores. 
No outlet, however, was discovered, except one, 
which it appeared almost certain communicated 
with Norton Sound, and Kolzebue resumed his 
voyage, which, however, was attended with no new 
or important results. To liiia arm of the sea, the 
discovery of which forms the principal feature in his 
enterprise, he has very properly communicated his 
name. 

With Kotzebue terminates our account of the pro- 
gress of discovery upon the north-western shores of 
America; for an outline of thesun'cymadeby Cap- 
tain Beechey belongs to a fut urc portion of thisdisqui- 
sition. It isa pleasing reflection, that almost exclu- 
sively to the British navy belongs the hard-earned 
praise of having explored nearly «he whole of this 
coast] with an accuracy which leaves nothing lo be 
desired by the most scientific navigator. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Heame and Sir Alexander Maekenxie. 

Colnnisolioo of Canada— Pronch Fur-Trado—Rise of Hudscm'* 
Bay Company— Heanie's Three Jouraeya—NDrlh-Wesl Fur 
CompaBj—Firat Journej of Sir AJeiander Maokonae in 17119— 
His SecoDd Eipedition in 179-2. 

Having completed a brief sketch of the progress of 
discovery along the wide extent of the eastern and 
westtrn shores of North America, from tlie first ex- 
pedition of Cabot to the latest attempta of Kotze- 
bue, two important subjects present themselves, — 
the rise of the fur-trade, and the great discoveries 
which were achieved by British subjects connected 
witli this branch of commercial enterprise. The 
expedition of Cartier conferred on the French that 
title to the countries round the St Lawrence which 
results from priority of discovery ; and other cir- 
cunwtances combined to direct their efforts chief- 
ly to the colonisation of the more northern tracts of 
America. Amongst these causes may be reckoned 
the disastrous failure of their attempt to establish a 
settlement in Florida, the great power of the Spa- 
niards in that quarter, and the p re-occupation of the 
middle regions of the continent by tlie English. In 
1598, the Sjeur de la Roche, a Breton gentleman of 
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ancient family, obtained from Henry IV. a patent, 
equally unlimiti^d with that granti^l by Elizabeth to 
Gilbert and Raleigh. He waa nominated Lieute. 
nant-General of Canada, Ilochelaga, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and of the countrieB lying on the River of 
the great Bay of Korimbega (meaning the St Law- 
rence), and the supreme command, both civil and 
military, was concentrated in his single person. His 
preparations were singularly disproportionate to these 
high-sounding titles, and the whole expedition was 
tmfortunate. La Roche, with a small squadron, and 
crews consisting principally of convicted felons, land- 
ed on Sable Island, near the coast of Nova Scotia. 
From this barren spot, tU adapted for a settlement, 
he reached the opposite sliore, whidi he surveyed; 
and having intrusted the temporary command of the 
colony to an inferior officer, he returned to FrMice 
to procure additional supplies. On arriving in Brit- 
tany, a dispute arose between him and the Duke dc 
Mercoeur, a nobleman enjoying the confidence of the 
French monarch, by whose influence the royal fa- 
TOar was wholly withdrawn from La Roche. That 
adventurer, deprived of all means of prosecuting 
his enterprise in the New World, soon after died of 
a broken heart. 

Meantime the colony on Sable Island were exposed 
to famine and disease, and totally neglected by the 
king, amid the occupation and excitement of his vast 
political schemes. Their existence was at length 
accidentally recalled to the mind of Henry, who 
in deep remorse for his forgetfulness despatched a 
vessel, which on its arrival found only twelve sur- 
vivors. They had formed a hovel of the planks of 
a shipwrecked Spanish vessel, supported themselvM 
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by fishing, and replaced their worn-out European 
garments with the skins of the sea-wolf. On their 
return to Prance, the monarch was greatly moved 
by the account of their sufferings, corroborated as it 
was by their emaciated and hagard aspect, matted 
hair, beards which almost swept the ground, and 
aingular dress. lie hastened to compensate for his 
neglect, by granting to such as were felons a free 
pardon, and presenting to each a sum of fifty 
crowns.* * 

Tliese disasters were followed soon after by an 
attempt of Chauvin and Pontgrave, two fur-mer- 
chants, to establish a colony at Tadoussack, on the 
mouth of the Saguenay, which proved abortive, and 
gave place to an expedition on a more enlarged 
scale, planned and conducted by De Monts, a gen- 
tleman of Saintonge, whose squadron consisted of 
forty vessels. His first settlement was on the Island 
of St Croix, from which he removed to Port Royal, 
now known by the name of Annapolis, where he 
appears to have abandoned his more pacific designs 
for the superior excitation and profits of piracy. 
The complaints of the merchants engaged in the 
Newfoundland fishery terminated in the recall and 
disgrace of De Monts ; but Champlain, on whom 
the command devolved, showed himself every way 
worthy of the trust. From Tadoussack he removed 
the principal settlement to Quebec, where he built 
and fortified a town, reduced the surrounding terri- 
tory into cultivation, and became the founder of the 
govemment of Canada, or New France, Leaving 
his infant settlement, he next determined to pene- 

■ HktDire Ciainl da Vnya)^ tuL ut. fp. SBU, W\. 
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trate intfl the interior ; and his emotions of vtoni^^ 
aiid aatonishment may be easily conceived, wIicd, 
iLwendIng the St Lawrence, the majestic forests of 
Canada Grst met his eye, encircling in their bosom 
tile greatest lakes known to exist in the world. 
Surveying first the southern bank of the river, and 
of the lakes Ontario and Erie, he found that he 
had reached the very cradle of savage life, sur- 
rounded by nations whose meuiners, occupationa, 
and superstitions, were as new as they were bald 
and terrific 

To pursue the discoveries of the French into the 
interior of North America does not properly fall 
within the limits of this work ; and it is suificient at 
present to observe, that after a long and sanguinary 
struggle between the arms of Franre and England, 
in the war which broke out in 1756, Canada was 
at last subdued by the English, and the possession 
of the province confirmed to Great Britain by the 
treaty of 1763. During the war between the United 
States and the mother country. Upper Canada once 
more became the theatre of an obstinate contest, 
which concluded, however, unfavourably for the 
American troops ; and the country has since remain- 
ed an integral part of the British dominions. Un- 
der the French the fur.trade, notwithstanding the 
restrictions with which commerce was oppressed, 
was carried to a great height and embraced an im- 
mense extent of country. It was conducted by a 
iet of hardy adventurers, who joined the savages in 
their hunting-parties, and thus collected large car- 
goes of furs with which they supplied the merchants. 
Their distant inland expeditions sometimes occupied 
twelve or even ei|^teen months ; and during this 
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period their uninterrupted familiarity with the na- 
tives almost transformed them into aa wild and 
barbarous a condition as that of the tribes with whom 
they associated. " It requires lesa time," says Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, " for a civilized people to 
deviate into the manners and customs of savage life, 
than for savages to rise into a state of civilisation. 
Such was the event with those who thus accom- 
panied the natives on their hunting and trading es. 
cursLons ; for they became so attached to the Indian 
mode of life, that they lost all relish for their for- 
mer habits and native homes. Hence they derived 
the title of Coureurs de Bois, became a kind of 
pedlars, and were extremely useful to the merchants 
engaged in the fur-trade, wlio gave them the neces- 
sary credit to proceed on their commercial under- 
takings. Three or four of these people would join 
their stock, put their property into a birch-bark 
canoe which they worked themselves, and would 
then either accompany the natives in their excur- 
sions, or penetrate at once into the country. At 
length these voyages extended to twelve or fifteen 
months, when they returned with rich cargoes of 
furs and followed by great numbers of the natives. 
During the short time requisite to settle their ac- 
counts with the merchants and procure fresh credit, 
they generally contrived to squander away all their 
gains, when they returned to renew their favourite 
mode of life, their views being answered and their 
labour sufficiently rewarded by indulging them- 
selves in extravagance and dissipation during the 
short space of one month in twelve or fifteen. Tlii 
indifferemre about amassing property, and the plea 
sure of living free &om all restraint, soon brought 
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on a Ueentiousneu or manners, which could notltng 
Mcspe the vigilant observation of the missionariea, 
who had much recison to cmnplain of their bemg ■ 
disgrace to the Christian religion, by not only swerr- 
ing from ila duties theniBelvcs, but bringing it inU 
disrepute with those of the natives who had become 
converts to it, and consequently obstmctiDg Su 
great object to which these pious men had devottd 
their lives. They therefore exerted their influeBei 
to procure the suppression of these people ; and W- 
cordingly no one was allowed to go up the country 
lo traftic with the Indians without a license from 
the French government,"* This change of ayslem 
was not at first attended with the expected benefits ; 
for the ticeuBes were sold in most instances to retired 
officers or their widows, who again disposed of them 
to the fur.merchsnts, and they of necessity recalled 
to their service the Coureursde Boisas their agents: 
thus matters assumed, though by a somewhat more 
circuitous process, the same aspect as before. At 
B£t military posts were established at tlie confluence 
of the great lakes, which repressed the excesses of 
the wood-runners, and afforded protection to the 
trade ; whilst under this new system, a body of re- 
spectable men, usually retired officers, introduced 
order and regularity in the traffic with the natives, 
co-operated witli the efforts of the missionaries, and 
extended their intercourse with the various tribes 
to the distance of 2S00 miles, from the most civilized 
portion of the colony to the banks of the Saakat- 
chewine river in 53° north latitude, and longitude 

's HUtarjoTthe Fnr-Trade, prefiud 
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102° weat* Of these trading commanders two 
individuals attempted to penetrate to the Paeifir 
Ocean, but appear to Imve been unsucccBsful. 

The discoveries of the English in Hudson's Bay, 
&nd the latest attempts of Fox and James to reach 
the Pacific through some of its unexplored channels, 
have been aufflciently enlarged upon in a former 
volume ;+ but though imsuccessful in their great 
deiign, the accounts brought home regarding the rich 
furs of these extreme northern shores excited the at- 
tention of Orosseliez, an enterprising individual, who 
undertook a voyage to survey the country, and laid 
before tlie French government a proposal for a com- 
mercial settlement upon the coast. The minister, 
however, rejected it asvJHionary; and Grosseliez, 
having obtained an introduction to Mr Montagu 
the Euglish resident at Paris, was introduced to 
Prince Rupert, who, struck by the probable advan- 
tages of the project, eagerly patronized it. By hia 
interest with the English Idng he obtained the grant 
of a ship commanded by Captain Zachariah Gillom, 
who sailed with Grosseliez in 1668, and, penetrat- 
ing to the top of James' Bay, erected Fort Charles 
on the bank of the Rupert Rit'er. In the succeed- 
ing year Prince Rupert, with seventeen other per- 
sons, were incorporated into a company, and ob- 
tained an exclusive right to establish settlements 
and carry on trade in Hudson's Bay. Their char- 
ter recites, that those adventurers having at their 
own great cost undertaken an expedition to Hud- 
son's Bay, in order to discover a new passage into the 
South Sea, and to find a trade for furs, minerals, and 
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other oommoditie§, and having made such discove- 
ries as encouraged them to proceed in their design, 
his Majesty granted to them and their heirs, nnder 
the name of " the Governor and Company of Ad- 
venturers trading into Hudson's Bay," the power 
of holding and alienating lands, and the sole right 
of trade in Hudson's Strait, and with the territoriea 
upon the coasts of the same. They were authorized 
to lit out ships of war, to erect forts, make reprisals, 
and send home all English subjects entering tbt: 
bay without their license, and to declare war and 
make peace witli any prince or people not Chris- 
tian.* 

Instituted with such ample powers, and at first 
placed under the management of enlightened men, 
this company soon arrived at considerable prosperity. 
They have, indeed, been severely censured as ei- 
hibiling little zeal to promote discovery, and for 
uniformly opposing every attempt on the part of 
their servants to solve the long-agitated question of 
a north-west passage. There appears to have been 
much personal pique in these accusations ; and the 
expedition of Knight, in 1721, fitted out on the most 
liberal scale at tbe company's expense, and the te- 
nor of their original instructions to their governor, 
certainly prove that they were not enemies to the 
cause of discovery ; whilst the failure of the voyages 
of Middleton in 1742, and of Captains Moore and 
Smith in 1746, must at length have convinced the 
bitterest opponents of the company, that if they had 
not discovered the long-expected passage in some^ 
the straits leading into Hudson's Bay, it waa J 
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the very sufficient reason that such did not exiat. 
But the most remarkable refutation of these allega. 
lions ia to be found in Die important and interest- 
ing journey of Hearne, from Prince of Wales' Port 
to the Northern Ocean, brought to a successful ter- 
mination in 1772, which, in its origin and progress, 
merits our particular attention. 

The native Indiana, who range over rather than 
inhabit tlie large tract of country north of Church, 
ill Eiver, having repeatedly brought specimens of 
copper ore to the company's factory, it was plausi- 
bly conjectured that these had been found not far 
from the British settlements; and aa the savages 
affirmed that the mines were not very distant from 
a large river, it was imagined, most erroneously aa 
was proved by the result, that this stream must 
empty itself into Hudson's Bay. In 17^> the In- 
dians, who came to trade at Prince of Wales' Fort, 
brought farther accounts of this river, exhibiting at 
the same lime samples of copper, which they affirmed 
to be the produce of a mine in its vicinity. The go- 
vernor now resolved la despatch an intelligent person 
acrosa the continent to obtain more precise informa- 
tion. Samuel Hearne was chosen for this service, a 
man of great hardihood aud sagacity, bred in the em- 
ployment of the company, and who, without preten- 
sions to high scientific attainments, possessed suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable him to construct a chart 
of the country through which he travelled, Hia 
instructions directed him to proceed to the borders 
of the country of the Athabasca Indiana, where it 
was expected he would meet with a river repre- 
sented by the Indians to abound with copper ore, 
and to be so far to the north that in the middle of 
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summer tlie sun did not B«t. It wu called by the 
naliTeeNeetha-san-BanBuzey,or the Far offlUeta] 
River ; and Mr Hearne was directed to explore its 
course to the niauth, where he was to determine 
the latitude ajid longitude, to ascertain whether it 
was navigable, luid to judge of the pratrtieability pf 
a settlement. He was enjoined also to examine 
the mines alleged to exist in that district, the na. 
ture of the soil and its productions, and to make 
every inquiry and observation towards discovering 
the north-west passage.* 

On the (ith of November 1769, he set out from 
Prince of Wales' Fort, Hudson's Bay, upon this 
perilouE journey. He was accompanied by two 
Englishmen only, — Ilbester, a sailor, and Merri' 
man, a landsman ; by two of the Home- guard South, 
em Indians, — a name given to those natives residing 
as servants on the company's plantation, and em- 
ployed in hunting ; and by eight Northern Indiana, 
under the command of Captain Chawehinabaw and 
Lieutenant Nabyah. He was provided with ammu. 
nition for two years, some necessary iron implements, 
a few knives, tobacco, and other useful articles. As 
to his personal outfit, his stock consisted simply of 
the shirt and clothes he wore, one spare coat, a pair 
of drawers, as much cloth as would make two or 
three pairs of Indian stockings, and a blanket for his 
bed. " The nature of travelling long journeys," he 
ohserves, " in these countries will not admit of car- 
rying even the most common article of clothiDg j so 
that the traveller is obliged to depend on the dis- 
trict he traverses for his dress as well as bis sin 
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nance." The baseness and treachery of the Indians, 
however, soon put a. period to the first journey, and 
the desertion of Chawchinaliaw with his whole es- 
cort, rendered it absolutely necessary for the little 
party to make the best of their way back to the 
fort, where they ftrrived on the 8th of December, 
after penetrating only 200 miles into the interior. 

It was now determined to resume the expedition 
with greater precautions against failure. The In- 
dian women who accompanied their husbands in 
the first journey were left behind, as were the two 
Englishmen who had been of little service; and in. 
stead of the treacherous Chawchinahaw, Heame se- 
lected an Indian named Connequeesee, who affirmed 
he was acquainted with the country, having once 
been near the river, the discovery of which formed one 
great object of the journey. Attended by this man, 
along with three Northern Indiana and two of the 
Home-guard natives, the traveller once more set out, 
on the 23d February, whilst the snow was so deep 
on the top of the ramparts of the fort, that few of 
the cannon could be seen. After undergoing the 
severest extremities from hunger and fatigue, Mr 
Heame reached in August the river Doobaunt, in 
latitude 63° lO" north. The progress thus far, how- 
ever, had been painful beyond measure, owing to 
the difficulty of pushing forward through a wild 
unexplored country, intersected with rivers, lakes, 
and woods, at the outset thickly covered with 
snow ; and on the approach of the warmer months 
ao flooded and marshy, as to render travelling 
on foot inexpressibly fatiguing. To add to this, 
the voracity, improvidence, and indolence of the 
Indians, subjected the party to repeated distress. 
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If from fishing or hunting a larger supply tbao 
usual was procured, insteul of using it with mode- 
ration, and laying up a store for future necessities, 
all was devoured bj the eava^ts, who, like the boa 
after be has gorged bis prey, coiled themselves ap, 
and remained in a state of sleepy torpor till the call 
of hunger again roused lliem to activity. 

At first the party subsisted without difficulty on 
the fish which abounded in the lakes and rivers ; 
but in the beginning of April they entirely disap- 
peared; and as the " goose season," or period when 
the geese, swans, ducks, and other migratory birds, 
resort to these latitudes was yet distant, tliey began 
to suffi^r grievously from want of provisions. Oc- 
easionally they were relieved by killing a few dea 
or musk-oxen ; but the ground and the brushwood 
were so saturated with moisture from the melting 
of the snow, that to kindle a fire was imporaiUe; 
with their clothes drenched in rain, and their ^ 
rits depressed, they were compelled to eat their meal 
ntw, — a necessity grievous at all times, but in the 
case of the flesh of the musk-ox, which is rank, 
tough, and strongly impregnated with the sickening 
substance from which it derives its name^ peculi. 
arly repulsive and unwholesome.* 

The simple and modest manner in which these se- 
vere sufferings are described by Heame is peculiarly 
striking. " To record," says he, " in detail each 
day's fare since the commencement of this journey, 
would be little more than a dull rcpetitioii of the 
same occurrences. AsuiTicient ideaofitmay be given 
in a few words, by observing, that it may justly 

* Hevm^H Journey, p. !fU 
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be said to have been either all feasting or all fa. 
mine; sometimes we had too much, seldom just 
enough, frequently too little, and often none at all. 
It will be only necesaary to say, that we fested 
many times two whole days and nights, twice up- 
wards of three days, and once, while at Shenanhee, 
near seven days, during which we tasted not a 
mouthful of any thing, except a few cranberries, 
water, scraps of old leather, and burnt bones." 
On these pressing occasions Heame often saw the 
Indians examine their wardrobe, which consisted 
chiefly of skin clothing, considering attentively what 
part could best be spared, when sometimes a piece 
of balf-rotten deer-skin, and at others a pair of old 
shoes, would be BacriRced to alleviate extreme hun- 
ger. " None of our natural wants," he observes, 
"if we except thirst, are so distressing or hard to 
endure as hunger, and in wandering situations like 
that which I now experienced, the hardship is great- 
ly aggravated by the uncertainty with regard to its 
duration, and the means most proper to be used to 
remove it, as well as by the labour and fatigue we 
must necessarily undergo for that purpose, and the 
disappointments which too frequently frustrated our 
best concerted plans and most strenuous exertions. 
It not only enfeebles the body, but depresses the 
spirits, in spite of every eflTort to prevent it. Be- 
sides which, for want of action, the stomach bo far 
loses its digestive powers, that, after long fasting, it 
resumes its office with pain and reluctance. Dur- 
ing this journey I have too frequently experienced 
the dreadful effects of this calamity, and more than 
once been reduced to so low a slate by hunger and 
htigue, that when Providence threw any thm^ \ii 
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my way, my alomaeh haa been scarcely able to re- 
Uin more than two or three ounces without produc- 
ing the most oppressive pain."* 

On 30th June, they arrived at a small river called 
Catlmwhachaga, whieli empties itself inlo White 
Snow Lake, in 64" north latitude. Here, aa the 
guide declared they could not that summer reach 
the Coppermine River, Hearne determined to pass 
the winter, with the intention of pushing on to his 
destination in 1771 ' They accordingly forsook their 
northward route, and taking a westerly course were 
joined in a few days by many troops of wandering 
Indians ; so that by the 3U(h July they mustered 
ftbout seventy tents, containing nearly 600 souls, 
uid on moving in the morning the whole ground 
seemed alive with men, women, children, and dogs. 
The deer were so plenty that, though lately five or 
six individuals had almost perished from hunger, 
this numerous body supported themselves with great 
ease, and often killed their game for the skins, leav- 
ing the carcass to be devoured by the foxes.t Id 
this manner, engaged alternately in hunting and 
fishing, making oWrvations on the country, and 
studying the extraordinary manners of his associates, 
the English traveller was preparing for his winter 
sojourn, when an accident rendered his quadrant 
useless, and compelled him, on 13[h August, to set 
out on his return to the fort. 

The hardships he endured on his route homeward 
were various and accumulated : He was plundered 
by the Northern Indians, who, adding insult to 
injury, entered his tent, smoked a pipe which 
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they filled with the white mui's tobacco, asked to 
see his luggage, and without waiting for an answer 
turned the bag inside out, and spread every artiele 
on the ground. The work of appropriation was 
equally rapid, and the empty bag was Bong to the 
owner ; but a fit of compunction seizing them, they 
restored a knife, an awl, and a needle. On begging 
hard for his razors, they consented to give up one, 
and added enough of soap to shave him during the 
remainder of his journey, making him understand, 
that the surrender of these articles called for his 
warmest gratitude. 

As the cold weather approached, the party thus 
plundered suffered grievously from want of that 
warm deer-skin clothing iised by the Indians at this 
season. A dress of this kind is rather costly, requiring 
the prime parts of from eight toeleven skins. These 
Heame at last managed to collect ; but as the In. 
dian women alone could prepare them, he was com. 
pelled to carry this load along with him from day to 
day, earnestly begging the natives at each successive 
resting-place to permit their wives to dress his skins. 
He met, however, with a surly and uniform refusal ; 
and at last, after bearing the burden for several 
weeks, was forced to throw it off, and sustain the 
cold as he best could, without either skin.clothing or 
snow.shoes. When continuing their course in this 
forlorn condition to the south-east, they met with 
Captain Matonabbee, a powerful and inteLigent 
chief, who was then on his way to Prince of Wales' 
Fort with furs and other articles of trade. It was 
thb person who brought the accounts of the Copper- 
mine River, which induced the company to fit out the 
expedition, and he was naturally interested in its 
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success. He eviiiced the utmost activity in reliev- 
ing their wuits, iiiniished them with a warm suit 
of otter and other skins ; and, not being able to pro- 
vide them with snow.stioes, directed them to a smalt 
range of woods, where they found materials for both 
shoes and sledges. Matunabbee then treated the 
pttrty to a feast, and took oceesioii in his coavena- 
tion with Hearne to explain the causes of his fai- 
lure, and to oSer his assistance in a, third expedition. 
He attributed all their misfortunes to the miscon- 
duct of the guide, and to their having no women 
with them. " In an expedition of this kind," said 
he, " when all the men are so heavily laden that 
they can neither himt nor travel to any considera- 
ble distance, in ease they meet with success in hunt- 
ing, who is to carry the produce of their labour? 
Women were made for labour; one of them con 
cwry or haul as much as two men can do. They 
also pitch our tents, make and mend our cloth- 
ing, keep OS warm at night [ and in fact there is no 
such thing as travelling any considerable distance, or 
foranylengthoflime, in this country without them; 
and yet, though they do every thing, they are main- 
tained at a trifling expense ; for, as they always act 
the cook, the very licking of their fingers in scarce 
times is sufficient for their subsistence."* Assisted 
by this friendly chief, the English traveller again set 
forward, and after experiencing an intense degree of 
cold, by which the favourite dog in his sledge was 
frozen to death, he reached the fort on 25tb Novem- 
ber, having been absent eight months and twenty- 
two days. Malonabbee arrived a few days after. 
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Though twii* compelled to return, Hearne, whose 
spirit was not to be overcome by fatigue or disappoint- 
ment, offered his services to proceed on a third jour, 
ney, which was ultimately crowned with success. 
For this he engaged Matonabbee as guide, and de- 
clined taking any Home-guard Indiana. Their place, 
however, was occupied, according to the principles 
already laid down, by seven of Matoiiabbee'a wives, 
who, by the assistance they afforded, did no dis- 
paragement to tlie singular picture of female acti- 
vity which he had drawn. They set out on the 7th 
of December, and notwithstanding frequent priva- 
tions, want of food, and intense cold, their suffer. 
ings were not so aggravated aa in the former at- 
tempts. The country through which they passed 
to^vards the weat ivaa wild and barren, occasionaUy 
covered with thick shrubby woods of stunted pine 
and dwarf juniper, studded with frequent lakes 
and swamps whose sides were fringed with willows. 
Through this ground they travelled in high spirits, 
but rather on short commons, owing to the scareity 
of deer and the improvidence of the Indians, who 
consumed every thing in the store during the first 
days of their march, trusting to find a stock of provi- 
sions which they had hid in a certain spot on their 
way to the fort. On reaching the place, however, 
they discovered that the provisions had been carried 
off; and the equanimity with which the Indians 
bore the disappointment, and travelled forward un- 
der the conjoined miseries of hunger and fatigue, 
waB very striking. At last they succeeded in kill- 
ing a few deer, and halted to take some refresh- 
ment. For a whole day they never ceased eating, 
and an additional repast on two large buck-deer. 
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which thejr killed a few days after, at last &irly 
Drercame Captain Matonabbee, who, after devour- 
ing at one aitting as much as would have satisfied 
■ix moderate mea, seemed somewhat unreasonably 
astonished to find himself indisposed. 

Having recovered from the effects of this surfeit, 
they proceeded from Island Lake towards the main 
branch of the Cathawhaehaga, which they crossed, 
and directing their course by Partridge Lake and 
Snow Bird Lake, arrived on the 2d Alareh at a 
large tent of Northern Indians, not far from the 
Doobauiit Whole River. Although these people 
had remained in the same spot since the beginning 
of winter, they found a plentiful subsistence by 
catching deer in a pound. Their mode of accom- 
plishing this is to select a well.frcquenfed deer- 
path, and enclose with a strong fence of twisted 
trees and brushwood a space about a mile in circum- 
ference, and sometimes more. The entrance of the 
pound is not larger than a common gate, and iU 
inside is crowded with innumerable small hedges, 
in the openings of which are fixed snares of strong 
well-twisted thongs. One end is generally fastened 
to a growing tree ; and as all the wood and jungle 
within the enclosure is left standbig, its interior 
forms a complete labyrinth. On each side of the 
door, a line of small trees, stuck up in the snow 
fifteen or twenty yards apart, form two aides of an 
acute angle, widening gradually from the entrance, 
from which they sometimes extend two or three 
mites. Between these rows of brushwood runs the 
path frequented by the deer. When all things are 
prepared, the Indians take their station ou some 
eminence commanding a prospect of this path, and 
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the moment any deer are seen going that way, the 
whole encampment, men, women, and children, 
steal under cover of the woods till they get behind 
them. They then abow themselves in the open 
ground, and, drawing up in the form of a crescent, 
advance with shouts. The deer finding themselves 
pursued, and at the same time imagining the rows 
of brushy poles to be people stationed to prevent 
their parsing on either aide, run straight forward 
till they get into the pound. The Indians instantly 
close in, block up the entrance. Find whilst the wo- 
men and children run round the oulside to prevent 
tliem from breaking or leaping the fence, the men 
enter with their speara and bows, and speedily de- 
spatch such as are caught in the snares or are run- 
ning loose.* 

On the 8th of April, they reached an island in 
a small lake named Thelewey-aza-weth, and pitch- 
ed their tent ; and as the deer were numerous, and 
the party, which had been joined by various wan- 
dering Indians, now amounted to seventy persona, 
they determined to remain for aome time, and make 
preparations for their enterprise in the enauing sum- 
mer. They were busily employed during their in- 
tervals from hunting, in providing staves of birch 
about one and a quarter inch square and seven or 
eight feet long, which served for tent-poles all the 
summer, and were converted into anow-shoes in 
winter. Birch-rind, with timbers and other wood 
for canoes, formed also objects of attention ; and as 
Clowey, the place fixed upon for building ttieir 
canoes, was still many miles dbtant, all the wood 
was reduced lo its proper size to make it light for 
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carriage. At this place M&.onabbee solaced himself 
by purchasing from wimc Northern Indians anothn 
wife, who for size and sinews might have shamed a 
grenadier. " Take them in a body," says Heame, 
" and the Indian women are as destitute of nai 
beauty as those of any nation I ever saw, olthoo^ 
there are some few of them when young who aie 
tolerable; but the eare of a family, added to tbor 
constant bard labour, soon make the most beautiful 
amongst ihem look old and wrinkled, even heton 
they are thirty, and several of the more ordinary ones 
at that age are perfect antidotes to the tender passion- 
Ask a Norttiem Indian what is beauty? he ivill 
answer, a broad flat face, small eyes, high cheek- 
bones, three or four broad black lines across each 
dieek, a low forehead, a large broad chin, a hook 
nose, and a tawny hide. Tliese beauties are greatly 
heightened, or at least rendered more valuable, if 
the possessor is eapable of dressing all kinds of skiiu, 
and able to carry eight or ten stone in summer, and 
to haul a far greater weight in winter. Such and 
aimiUr aceomplishmejits are all that are songht 
after or expected in an Indian Northern woman. 
As to their temper, it is of little consequence ; for 
the men have a wonderful facility in making the 
most stubborn comply with as much alacrity ai 
eould be expected from those of the. mildest and 
most obliging turn of mind."* 

Before starting from this station, Matonabbee took 
the precaution of sending in advance a small party 
with the wood and birch-rind ; they were directed 
to press forward to Clowey, a lake near the barren 
ground, and there build the boat, to be 
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upon their arrival. When the journey wag about 
to be resumed, one of tlit women was taken in la- 
bour. The moment the poor creature was delivered, 
" which," says Heame, " was not till she had auE. 
fered a severe labour of fifty-two hours," the signal 
was made for setting forward ; the mother took her 
infant on her buck, and walked with the rest ; and 
though another person had the humanity to haul 
her sledge for one day only, she was obliged to 
carry a considerable load in addition to her little 
one, and was eompelled frequently to wade knee- 
deep in water and wet snow. Amidst all this, her 
looks, pole and emaciated, and the moana which 
burst from her, sufficiently proved the intolerable 
pain she endured, but produced no effect upon the 
hard hearts of her husband and his companions. 
When an Indian woman is taken in labour, a small 
tent is erected for her, at such a distance from the 
encampment that her cries cannot be heard, and the 
other women are her attendants, no male except 
children in arms ever oflering to approach ; and 
even in the most critical cases no assistance is ever 
given, — a conduct arising from the opinion that 
nature is sufficient to perform all that is necessary. 
When Hearne informed them of the assistance de- 
rived by European women from the skill and at- 
tention of regular practitioners, their answer was 
ironical and characteristic. " No doubt," said they, 
" the many liump.backs, bandy legs, and other de- 
formities so common amongst you Englishj are 
owing to the great skill of the persons who assisted 
in bringing them into the world, and to the extra- 
ordinary care of their nurses afterwards."* 
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In eleven days tliey travelled a distance of dghtj- 
flve miles, and on 3d May arrived at Clowey, 
where tliey were joined by some strange Indian), 
snd commenced the impurtant business of building 
their canoes. The party sent ahead for this pur- 
pose arrived only two days before, and had made 
no progress in joining the timbers they had canied 
along with them. The whole tools used by an In- 
dian in this operation, in making snow-shoes and ' 
sll other kinds of wood.work, are a hatchet, a knil^ I 
» file, and an awl ; hut in the use uf these they are 
very dexterous. In shape, their canoes bear some 
resemblance to a weaver's shuttle, having flat-bot- 
toms, with straight upright sides, and sharp at 
«aeh end. The stem is the widest part, being con. 
structed for the reception of the luggage ; and occa- 
sionally it admits a second person, who lies at fidl 
length in the Imttom of the little vessel, which sel- 
dom exceeds twelve or thirteen feet in length, and 
about twenty inches or two feet in breadth at the 
widest part. The forepart is unnecessarily long 
and narrow, and covered with birch-bark, which 
adds to the weight without contributing to the bur- 
den of the canoe. The Indians, for the most part, 
employ a single paddle ; double ones like those of 
the Esquimaux are seldom used unless by hunters, 
who lie in ambush for the purpose of killing deer as 
they cross rivers and narrow lakes. Upon the whole, 
their vessels, though formed of the same materials 
as those of the Southern Indians, are much smaller 
and lighter ; and, from the extreme simplicity of 
build, are the best that could be contrived for the 
necessities of these poor savages, who are frequently 
obliged to carry them upon their back 100 and 
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sometimes 150 miles, without having occasion to 
launch them. 

At Ciowey the expedition was joined by nearly 
200 Indians from varioua quarters, most of whom 
built canoes there ; and on the 23d May, Mr Heame 
and Matonabbee, whose character and consequence 
effectually protected the white man from plunder, 
proceeded northward. For some time they met with 
no distresses, except those occasioned by the intense 
cold, which had been preceded by thunder-atorms 
and torrents of rain. Misfortune, howecer, now 
attacked Matonabbee on the tender side of his eight 
wives, the handsomest of whom eloped in the night, 
accompanied by another woman. Both having been 
carried off by force, it was suspected they had fled 
to the eastward with the plan of rejoining their 
former husbands. Scarce had the savage polyga- 
miflt recovered from this blow, when he experi- 
enced a fresh mortification : An Indian of great 
strength, from whom Matonabbee a. short time be- 
fore had purchased a stout, and therefore valuable 
wife, insisted on taking her back, unless he instantly 
surrendered a certain quantity of ammunition, a 
kettle, some pieces of iron, and other articles. The 
hardship of this esse arose from an extraordinary 
custom, by which the men are permitted to wrestle 
for any woman to whom they are attached, the vie- 
torious party carrying off the prize. It is for this 
reason that the greatest emulation prevails in all 
athletic exercises among the young Indians; and 
the children are perpetually seen trying their powers 
in wrestling, under the idea that this is the edu- 
cation which will chiefly benefit tliem when they 
grow up. A weak man seldom long retains a wife 




whose ser\-ii*a anolher wants ; for when the help- 
matea of an able.bodini aavage are too heavily laden 
with fura or provisions, he makes no scruple of 
seiKJng the spouse of hia weaker neighbour, and 
transferring part of the bnrden to her back ; whilst, 
if the injured party cannot ehallenge the aggresMs' 
to ft wrestling- match, he must not otherwise com. 
plain. The distress, therefore, of iMatonabbee upon 
this occasion may be easily atrcounted for, as he w»> 
wounded in his pride and in his property, if not in 
his affections. But a personal contest was out of 
the question, and he Was obliged to purchase his 
favourite over again, by yielding up all that was de- 
manded by his antagonist This affair had nearly 
proved a serious obstacle to the expedition; for so 
bitterly did the chief resent the affront, entertaining 
the highest ideas of his personal consequence, that he 
had resolved, like a Coriolanus of the New World, 
to renounce all farther alliance with his countrymen 
and join the Athabasca Indians, among whom he 
had formerly resided. But Hearne strenuously op. 
posed this project, and at last succeeded in dissuad- 
ing him frora )[.' 

Having agreed to proceed, Matonabbee, for the 
better prosecution of the enterprise, determined to 
make some new arrangements : He selected hie two 
youngest wives, who were unentumbered with chil. 
dren, as alone worthy to accompany him, whilst the 
remainder, with all their luggage and a considerable 
number of the men, were commanded to await the 
return of the party from the Coppermine River. This 
change of plan, however, was not carried through 

* Hotme's Journe;, pp. Ill, 112 
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without diBBciiUy. When the hour of separation 
came, and Matonabbee and Hearne set out in the 
evening of IJlst May, a low murmur of lamentation 
proceeded from the tents of the women who were left 
behind, which, running through all the notes of in. 
creasing ^rief, at last burst into a loud yell. This 
continued as long as the party were in sight; nor 
was it without much angry expostulation that some 
of them were prevented from following their hus- 
bands. The Indiana, however, regarded all this, 
which deeply afiected their European associate, with 
indifference, walking forward without casting be- 
hind them a single look or word of sympathy, and 
joyfully congratulating themselves on getting rid of 
_ the women, dogs, children, and other encumbrances, 
which added so greatly to the Uiil of the journey. 
One article they all carried, although to Hearne it 
appeared unnecessary, considering the expedition to 
be pacific, — this was a target of thin boards two 
feet broad and about three feet long. On inquir- 
ing for wliat purpose these shields were to be used, 
he discovered that the main consideration which 
reconciled the Indians to this expedition was the 
hope of attacking and murdering the Esquimaux 
who frequented the Coppermine River, between 
whom and the other Indian iribra there had long 
existed a dtadly enmity. All the arguments e 
ployed by Hearne were insufGcient to dissuade them 
from these hostile intentions. 

The party having crossed the arctic circle ar- 
rived at Cogead Lake, which they found frozen 
over ; so that they traversed ita creeks and bays with, 
out the aid of their canoes. Thence they directed 
their course due north till they met with a branch 
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«f tht! CongecsthawbaohagB River, where somr 
Copper Iiidiuis reteived them with great kindne«s, 
and n'adJIy sent ail their canoeg to their aasiatance, 
— a piece of eourlesy partieularly eeaaonabte, as tbe 
ice had now broken up. To these Indiana Hearne 
explained the objeet of his journey, and biB guide 
being personally known to them ibey treated the 
party, which ronsisled of 150 persons, with distin- 
guished honour; — a feast was given, the English 
traveller smoked with Ihem his ealumet of peace, and 
their chiefs expressed the greatest anxiety that a Eu- 
ropean settlement should be established in the neigh- 
' bourbood of the Coppermine River, They acknow- 
ledged they had never found the sea at the mouth 
of the river tree from ice ; but with singular sim- 
plicity seeme^ to consider this a very trifling objec- 
tion, obsening, that the water was always so smooth 
between the ice and the shore, that even small boats 
rould sail (here vnlh great ease ; and inferring, that 
what a canoe eould do, a large ship must be sure 
to accomplish. As Hearne was Ike first white man 
they had seen, he was surrounded by numbers, who 
examined him with the utmost minuteness. The 
result, however, was satisfactory ; for they at last 
pronounced him to be a perfect human being, ex- 
cept in the colour of his hair and eyes: the first 
they insisted was like the stained hair of a buffalo's 
tail, and the last, being light, were compared to 
those of a gull. Tbe whiteness of his skin also was a 
eireumstance on which they demurred a little, ob- 
serving, that it looked like meat which had been 
sodden in water till all the blood was extracted. He 
continued, however, to be viewed with a. mixture of 
curiosity and admiration, and at his toilet was gene- 
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rally attended by a body of the Indituis, who, when 
he used his comb, asked for the haira whii?h came 
off, Theae they carefully wrapped up, saying, 
" When I see you again, you shall again see your 

On reaching Congecathawhachaga in latitude 68° 
46' north, Matonab bee deemed it expedient to leave 
all the women, taking the precaution to kill as many 
deer as were nereasary for their support during his 
absence. The flesh was cut into thin aVmes and 
dried in the sun, — a frequent mode of preserving 
it in these high northern latitudes, by which it is 
kept palatable and nourishing for a twelvemonth. 
Having completed these arrangements, the party 
resumed their journey on the Istof July, proceed- 
ing amidst dreadful storms of snow and occasional 
torrenlB of rain, which drenched them to the skin, 
through a barren and desolate eountry, where it 
was impossible with the wet moas and green brush- 
wood to kindle a fire. Compelled to take shelter in 
caves at night, — for they had no tents, — obliged to eat 
their meat raw, with the enjoyment of no higher 
luxury than a pipe, they yet pushed forward with 
unshaken perseverance, and after a week of great 
suffering, had the comfort to observe a complete 
change in the weather, which first became moderate, 
and soon after so sultry that it was sometimes im. 
possible to move at all. 

Early on the morning of 13th July, the expedi- 
tion crossed a long chain of hills, from the |j>p of 
which lliey discerned a branch that joins the Cop- 
permine about forty miles from its influx into the 

' Heame's Joaraay, p. 133. 
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gea. Here the Indians killed a few fine buck.deer, 
procured some escellent firewood, and, as it was 
not eertain that so favourable an opportunity would 
soon occur again, they sat down with appetites 
I sharpened by long privation, spirits raised by the re- 

' collection of hardships overcome, and the almost 

certain prospect of ere long accomplishing the great 
object of their expedition, to the most cheerful and 
comfortable mea! they had enjoyed for a long period. 
The reader will be amused with Hearne's descrip- 
tion of this delicious repast, and of the mysteries of 
Indian cookery : " As such favourable opportunities 
of indulging the appetite," says he, " happen but 
seldom, it is a general rule with the Indians, which 
we did not neglect, to exert every art in dressing 
their food which the most refined skill in Indian 
cooking has been able to invent, and which consists 
' chiefly in boiling, broiling, and roasting; but of all 

the dishes cooked by these people, a becatee, as it is 

I called in their language, is certainly the most de- 

licious (at least for a change) which can be pre- 
pared from a deer only without any other ingredient. 
It is a kind of Scotch ' haggis' made with the blood, 
a good quantity of tat shred small, some of the ten. 
derest of the flesh, together with the heaj-t and 
lungs, cut or more commonly torn into small shivers, 
— all which is put into the stomach and roasted, by 
being suspended over the fire by a string. Care 
must be taken that it does not get too much heat 
at first, as the bag would thereby be liable to be 
burnt and the contents let out. When it is suffi- 
tiently done it will emit a rich steam, in the same 
manner aa a fowl or a joint of meat, which is as 
much aa to aay ' Come eat me now i' and if it be 
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taken in time, before the blood or the contents are too 
much done, it is certainly a most delicious morsel, 
eveu without pepper, salt, or any other seasoning."" 

Having regaled themselves in this sumptuous 
manner, and taken a few hours' rest, they once 
more set out, and after a walk of nine or ten miles, 
at last arrived at the Coppermine. Scarcely had 
Heame congratulated himself on reaching the great 
object of his mission, unpacked his surveying in- 
strumeuta, and prepared to follow its progress to 
the great Arctic Ocean, when one of those dark 
and terrible scenes occurred which are so strik- 
ingly characteristic of savage life. As soon as Ma- 
tonabbee and his party gained the banks of the 
river, three spies were sent out to discover whether 
any Esquimaux were in the neighbourhood. A£. 
ler a. short absence they returned with intelligence 
that they had seen five tents, about twelve miles 
distant on the west side of the river. All was now 
warlike preparation; the guns, knives, and spears, 
were carefully examined ; and as they learned that 
the nature of the ground would render it easy to ad- 
vance unperceived, it was determined to stekl upon 
their victims in this manner, and put them to death. 
This plan was executed with the most savage exact- 
ness; and nothing could present a more dreadful 
view of human nature in its unenlightened state, 
than the perfect unanimity of purpose which pervad- 
ed the whole body of Indians upon this horrid oc- 
casion, although at other times they were in no re- 
spect amenable to discipline. 

Each man first painted his target, some with a re- 
presentation of the sun, others of the moon, and se- 
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veral wilh the pictures of beasts and birds of prey, or 
of imaginary beings, wliicli they affirmed to be the 
inhabitants of the elements, upun whose assistance 
they relied for success in their enterprise. They then 
moved with the utmost stealtli in the direction of the 
tents, taking care not to cross any of the hills which 
concealed their approach. It was a miserable circum- 
stance that these pour creatures had taken up their 
Abode in such ground that their enemies, without 
being observed, formed an ambuscade not 200 yards 
distant, and lay for some time watching the mo- 
tions of the Eaquimaux, as if marking their victims. 
Here the last preparations for tlie attack were made: 
The Indiana tied up their lung black hair in a knot 
behind, lest it should be blown in their eyes ; paint- 
ed their faces black and red, which gave them a 
hideous aspect ; deliberately tucked up the sleeres 
of their jackets close under the armpits, and pulled 
off their stockings; whilst some, still more eager to 
render themselves light for running, threw off their 
jackets, and stood with their weapons in their hands 
quite naked, except their breech-clothes and shoes. 
By the time all were ready it was near one o'clock 
in the morning; when, finding the Esquimaux quiet, 
they rushed from their concealment. In an instant, 
roused by the shouts of tlie savages, the unfortunate 
wretches, men, women, and children, ran naked out 
of the tents, and attempted to escape; but (he In- 
dians had surrounded them on the land side, and 
as none dared to leap into the river, all were mur- 
dered in cold blood ; whilst Hearne, whom a regard 
for his personal safety had compelled to accompany 
the party, stood a short way off rooted to the ground 
in horror and agony. 
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" The ahrieks and groans of the poor expiring 
wretclies," aaya he, in his striking account of this 
dre&dful episode in savage life, " were truly dia- 
tressingi and my horror was much increased at see- 
ing a young girl, about eighteen years of age, killed 
ao near me that when the first spear was struck in- 
to her side she fell down at my feet and twisted 
round my legs, so that it was with difficulty that 
I could disengage myself from her dyihg grasps. 
As two Indian men pursued this unfortunate vic- 
tim, I solicited very hard for her life ; but the mur- 
derers made no reply till they had stuck both their 
apears through her body and transfixed her to the 
ground. They then looked me sternly in the face, 
and began to ridicule me hy asking if I wanted an 
Esquimaux wife, whilst they paid not the smallest 
regard to the shrieks and agony of the poor wretch, 
' who was turning round their spears like an eel. 
Indeed, after receiving &om them much abusive 
language on the occasion, I was at length obliged to 
desire that they would be more expeditious in de- 
spatching their victim out of her misery, otherwise I 
should be obliged out of pity to assist in the friendly 
office of putting an end to the existence of a fellow- 
creature who was so cruelly wounded. On this re- 
quest being made, one of the Indians hastily drew 
his spear from the place where it was first lodged, 
and pierced it through her breast near the heart. 
The love of life, however, even in this most mise- 
rable state, was so predominant, that though this 
might be justly called the most merciful act which 
could be done for the poor creature, it seemed to be 
unwelcome ; for, though much exhausted by pain 
and loss of blood, she made several efforts to ward 
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off the friendly blow. My Gituation and the terror 
of my mind at beholding this butchery cannot easily 
be conceived, much less described : though I summed 
up all the fortitude I was master of on the occasion, 
it was with difficulty that I could refrain from tears ; 
and I am confident that my features must have feel- 
ingly expressed how sincerely I was affected at the 
barbarous scene I then witnessed. Even at this 
hour I cannot reflect on the transactions of that 
horrid day without shedding tears."* 

After making an accurate survey of the river 
till ils junction with the sea, Hearne proceeded to 
one of the copper-mines, which he found scarcely 
to deserve the name, it being nothing more than a 
chaotic mass of rocks and gravel, rent by an earth- 
quake, or some other convulsion, into numerous fis- 
sures, through one of which flowed a small river. 
Although the Indians had talked in magnificent 9 
terms of this mine, after a search of four hours a 
solitary piece of ore was all that could be discovered; 
and instead of pointing out the hills entirely com- 
posed of eopper, and the quantities of ricli ore with 
which they had affirmed it would be easy to freight 
a large vessel, they now told a ridiculous story of 
some insults offered to the goddess of the mine, who 
in revenge declared that she would sit upon it till 
she and it sunk together into the earth. la conse- 
quence of tills threat, they nest year found her sunk 
up to the waist, and the quantity of copper much de- 
creased, whilst the followingsummersbe had entire- 
ly disappeared, and the whole mine along with her. 

In reaching the sea, Ileame had accomplished the 
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great object of his journey, and his homeward 
route did not vary materially from his course to the 
Arctic Ocean. On 31st Julyj they arrived at the 
place where the Indians had kft their families, and 
on 9th Aa][[ust resumed their course to the south- 
west ; travelling with frequent intervals of reat 
till, on 24th November, they reached the northern 
shore of the great Athabasca Lake. In this lati. 
tude, at this season, the sun's course formed an ex- 
tremely small segment of a circle above the horizon, 
scarcely rising halfway up the treca; hut the bril- 
liancy of the stars, and the vivid and beautiful light 
emitted by the aurora horealis, even without the aid 
of the moon, amply compensated for the want of 
the sun, so that at midnight Hearne could see to 
read very small print. In the deep stillness of the 
night, also, these northern meteors were distinctly 
' heard to make a rushing and crackling noise, like 
the waving of a large flag in a fresh gale of wind.* 
According to the information of the natives, the 
Athabasca Lake is nearly 130 leagues long from 
east to west, and twenty wide from north to south. 
It was beautifully studded with islands, covered 
with tall poplars, birch, and pines, which were plen- 
tifully stocked with deer, and abounded with pike, 
trout, and barbie, besides the species known by the 
Indiana under the names of tittaraeg, metby, and 
shees. 

The country through which they had hitherto 
travelled had been extremely barren and hilly, i 
vered with stunted firs and dwarf willows ; hul 
now subsided into a fine plain, occasionally varied 



with tall woods, and well stocked with buSalo a 
moose-deer. The party spent some days with mueh 
pleasure in hunting ; and as the flesh of the younger 
bulTaloes was delicious, their exhausted stock of 
provisions was seasonably supplied. In one of 
their excursions an incident occurred strikingly 
characteristic of savage life r The Indians came 
suddenly on the track of a strange snow.shoe, and 
following it to a wild part of the country, remote 
&om any human habitation, they discovered a hut, 
in which a young Indian woman was sitting alone. 
She had lived for the last eight moons in absolute 
solitude, and recounted with alTeeting simplicity the 
circumstances by whieh she had been driven from 
her own people : She belonged, she said, to the tribe 
of the Dog-ribbed Indians, and in an inroad of the 
Athabasca nation, in the summer of 1770, had been 
taken prisoner. The savages, according to their in- 
variable practice, stole upon the tents in the night, 
and murdered before her face her father, mother, and 
husband, whilst she and three other young women 
were reserved from the slaughter, and made captive. 
Her diild, four or five months old, she contrived to 
carry with her, concealed among some clothing ; but 
on arriving at the place where t]ie party had left 
their wives, her precious bundle was examined 
by the Athabasca women, one of whom tore the 
infant from its mother, and killed it on the spot. 
In Europe, an act so inhuman would, in all pro- 
bability, have been instantly followed liy the in- 
sanity of the parent ; but in North America, though 
maternal affection is eq^ually intense, the nerves are 
more sternly strung. So horrid a cruelty, however, 
determined her, though the man whose property ahe 
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W hi be(.-onie was kind and careful of her, to take 
r llw first opportunity of escaping, with the intention 
uf returning to iter own nation ; but the great dis- 
tance, and the numerous winding rivers and creeks 
she had to pass, caused tier to lose the way, and 
winter coming on, the had built a hut in this se. 
eluded spot. When discovered, ahe was in good 
health, well fed, and in the opinion of Ilearne, 
one of the finest Indian women he had ever seen. 
Five or six inches of hoop made into a knife, and 
the iron shank of an arrow-head which served as 
an Bwl, were the only implements she possessed; 
and with these she made snow-shoes and other 
useful articles. For subsistence she snared par- 
tridges, rabbits, and squirrels, and had killed two 
or three beavers and some porcupiiiea. After the 
few deer-Binews she had brought with her were ex- 
pended in making snares and sewing her clothing, 
she supplied their place with the sinews of rab- 
bits' legs, which she twisted together with great 
dexterity. Thus occupied, she not only became re- 
conciled to her desolate situation, but had found 
time to amuse herself by manufacturing little pieces 
of personal ornament. Her clothing was formed of 
rabbit-skins sewed together ; the materials, though 
rude, being tastefully disposed, so as to make her 
garb assume a pleasing though desert-bred appear- 
ance. The singular circumstances, under whicli she 
was found, her beauty and useful accomplishments, 
occasioned a contest among the Indians, eu to who 
should have her for a wife ; and the matter being 
decided, she accompanied tbera in their journey. 
On Ist March, they left the level country of the 
Athabascaa, and approached the stony hills bound- 
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ingthe territories of the NortherD Indiana, traversing 
which they arrived in safety at Prince of Wales" 
Fort on the 29th of June 1772, having been absent 
eighteen months and twenty-three days. 

The journey of Ileame must be regarded as form- 
ing an important era in the geography of America. 
For some time it had been supposed that this >-asl 
continent extended in an almost unbroken mass 
towards the Pole ,- and we find it thus depicted in 
the maps of that period. The circumstance of 
Meame having readied the shore of the great Arc. 
tic Ocean at once demonstrated the fallacy of all 
tiuch ideas. It threw a new and clear light upon 
the structure of this portion of the globe, and resting 
upon the results thus distinctly ascertained, the fau> 
manmind, indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge, 
started forward in a career of still more enlarged 
and interesting discovery.* 

Whilst the Hudson's Bay Company, by the 
mission of Mr Hearne, vindicated their character 
from the charge of indifference to the cause of geo- 
graphical discovery, another institution had arisen 
under the title of the Nortli-West Fur Company, 
which, though it did not rest on a royal charter, and 
had experienced in its earliest exertions many se- 
vere reverses, at last arrived, by the intelligenee and 
perseverance of its partners and servants, at a de< 
gree of prosperity which surpassed the chartered 
companies of France and England. In the count- 
ing-house of Mr Gregory, a partner of this company, 
was bred a native of Inverness, named Alexander 
Mackenzie. In conducting the practical details of 
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the fiiT'trade, he had been settled at an early period 
of life in the country to the north-west of Loiie 
Superior, and became animated with the ambition of 
penetrating across the continent: For this under- 
taking he was eminently qualified, possessing an in- 
quisitive and enterprising mind with a strong frame 
of body, and combining the fervid and excursive ge- 
nius which has been said to characterize the Scots in 
general, with that more cautious and enduring tem- 
perament which belongs to the northern Highlander. 

On 3d June 1789j Mackenzie set out from Fort 
Chepewyan, at the head of the Athabasca Lake, a 
station nearly central between Hudson's Bay and the 
Pacific. He had resided here for eight years, and was 
familiar with the difBculties of the journey as well 
as aware of the most likely methods of surmounting 
them. He took with him four canoes. In the first he 
embarked with a German and four Canadians, two 
of the latter being accompanied by their wives. 
A Northern Indian, called the English Chiefs who 
had been a follower of Matonabbee the guide of Mr 
Heame, occupied the second with his two wives. 
The third was paddled by two stout young Indians, 
who acted in the double capacity of hunters and in- 
terpreters ; whilst the fourth was laden with pro- 
visions, clothing, ammunition, and various articles 
intended as presents for the Indians. This last 
canoe was committed to the charge of Mr le Roitx, 
one of the company's clerks. 

On 4th June, the party reached the Slave River, 
which connects the Athabasca and Slave Lakes, 
in a course of about I70 miles; and on the 9th 
of the same month they arrived at the Slave Lake, 
without experiencing any other inconveniences than 
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those arising from the attacks of the mosquitoet 
during the heat of the day, and tlie extreme cold 
in the morning and evening. In the river were 
frequent nipida, which obliged them to land and 
transport their canoes and luggage over the car- 
rying, places, — a. toilsome process, but attended with 
no danger, as the path had been cleared by the 
Indians trading with the company. The banks 
were covered with various kinds of trees; but, 
owing to its inferior level and its rich black soilj 
the western side was more thickly wooded than 
the other. On the eastern bank, composed of a. 
yellow clay mixed with gravel, the trees were 
smaller, but in full leaf, though the ground vras not 
thawed above fourteen inches in depth. At a little 
distance from the river were extensive plains fre- 
quented by iierds of buSalues ; the woods bordering 
its sides were tenanted by moose and rein deer; 
and numerous colonies of beavers built their ha- 
bitations on the small streams which fed the lake. 
This large body of water was covered with ice, which 
had not given way except in a small strip round 
the shore, where the depth, nowhere exceeding three 
feet, was scarcely sufficient to float the canoes. 
Though now the 9th of June, there was every ap- 
pearance that the ice would detain the expedition 
for a considerable time ; and it was thought neces- 
sary to pitch their tents. The nets were now set j 
the Indians went off in different directions to hunt; 
the women gathered berries of various sorts, which 
abounded in the neighbouring woods; and their 
larder was soon supplied with plenty of geese, ducks, 
and beaver, excellent trout, carp, and white fish, 
and some dozens of swan and duck eggs, which were 
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picked np in tm adjacent island. Their stay, there- 
fore, was far from unpleasant, combining the novelty 
of a reaidence in a strange country with the excita- 
tion and variety of a hunter's life; and on the 15th, 
after a rest of six days, as the ice had given way a 
little, they resumed their journey. 

Since leaving Athabasca, the twilight had been 
so bright, owing to the short disappearance of the 
sun below the horizon, that even at midnight not a 
stai' was to be seen ; but aa they glided along the 
lake they were greeted by the moon, which rose 
beautifully above the woods, with her lower horn in 
a state of eclipse. The obscuration continued for 
about six minut«s in a cloudless sky.* Coasting 
along the shore, they came to a lodge of Bed Knife 
Indians, so denominated from their using copper 
knives. One of these men engaged to conduct them 
to the mouth of the river which was the object of 
their search ; but such were the impediments en- 
countered from drift-ice, contrary winds, and the 
. ignorance of the guide, whom the English Chief 
threatened to murder for engaging in a service 
for which he was unlit, that it was the 2!)th of 
the month before they embarked upon the river 
since known hy the name of the traveller who now 
first ascended it. On leaving the lake, the Mac 
kenzie River was found to run to the westward, 
becoming gradually narrower for twenty-four miles, 
till it diminished into a stream not more than half 
a mile wide, with a strong current, and a depth of 
three and a half fathoms. A stiff breeze from the 
eastward now drove them on at a great rate, and 
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after a rapid run of l«n miles, the channel gndu- 
aily widened till it assumed the appearance of a 
Bmatl lake, which proved to be the utmost limit 
known to their guide. They now came in sight of the 
chain of the Horn Mountains, bearing north-west 
and bad some difficulty in recovering the channel 
of the river. 

Having resumed their course on 1st July, they 
met with no interruption for five days^ when they 
observed several smokes on the northern bank. On 
landing they discovered an encampment of five fc- 
milies of Slave and Dog.ribbed Indians, who on the 
first appearaqce of the party fled into the woods in 
consternation. The entreaties of the English Chief, 
whose language they understood, at length dissipated 
their apprehensions ; and the distribution of a few 
beads, rings, and knives, with a supply of grog, re- 
conciled them entirely to the strangers. Their ac- 
count of the difficulties in the farther navigation of 
the river was not a little appalling : They asserted 
that it would require several winters to reach the 
sea, and that old age would inevitably overtake the 
party before their return. Monsters of horrid shapes 
and malignant disposition were represented as hav- 
ing their abodes in the rocky caves on the banJis, 
ready to devour the presumptuous traveller who ap- 
proached ; and the more substantial impediment of 
two impassable falls was said to exist about thirty 
days' march from where they then were. 

Though such tales were treated with contempt 
by Mackenzie, the Indians, already tired of the 
voyage, drank them in with willing ears, and they 
could scarcely be persuaded to pursue their jour- 
ney. On consenting to proceed, one of the Dq|. 
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ribbed Indians was induced, by the present of a 
kettle, an axe, and some other articles, to accom- 
pany them aa a guide ; but when the time of em- 
barkation arrived, his love of home came upon 
him with sucli violence, that he used every artifice 
to escape from his agreement, and at last was ac- 
tually forced on board. Previous to his departure, 
a singular ceremony took place : With great solem- 
nity he cut off a lock of his hair, and dividing it 
into three parts, fastened one to the upper part of 
his wife's head, blowing on it thrice with the ut- 
most violence, and uttering certain words as a charm. 
The other two liwks he fixed with the same cere, 
monies to the heads of his two children. These 
Indians were in general a meagre, ugly, and ill- 
favoured race, particularly ill-made in the legs. 
Some of them wore their hair very long, others al- 
lowed a tress to fall behind, cutting the rest short 
round their ears. A few old men had beards, 
whilst the youug and middle-aged appeared to have 
pulled out every hair on their chin. Each cheek 
was adorned by two double lines tattooed from the 
ear to the nose, of which the gristle was perforated 
so as to admit a goose-quill or a small piece of wood. 
Their clothing insisted of dressed deer-skins. For 
winter wear these were prepared with the fur, and 
the shirts made of them decorated with a neat em- 
broidery, composed of porcupine-quills and the hair 
of the moose-deer, coloured red, block, yellow, or 
white. Their shirts reached to the mid-thigh, whilst 
their upper garments covered the whole body, liaving 
a fringe round the bottom. Their leggins, which were 
embroidered round the ankle and sewed to their 
shoes, reached to mid-thi^h. The dress of the wo- 
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men was nearly the same as that of the men. They 
wore gorgets of horn or wood^ and had bracelets of 
the same materials'. On their head was placed 
a fillet or bandeau^ formed of strips of leather^ em- 
broidered richly with porcupine-quills^ and stuck 
round with bear's claws or talons of wild fowl. 
Their belts and garters were neatly constructed of the 
sinews of wild animals and porcupine-quills. Fiom 
these belts descended a long fringe composed of strings 
of leather, and worked round with hair of various eo- 
lours, and their mittens hung from their neck in a 
position convenient for the reception of their hands.* 
Their arms and weapons for the chase were bows 
and arrows, spears, daggers, and a large dub form- 
ed of the rein-deer horn, called a pogamagan. The 
bows were about five or six feet long, with strings 
of sinews ; and flint, iron, or copper, supplied barfai 
to the arrows. Their spears, nearly six feet long, 
were pointed with bone, whilst their stonepaxes 
were fastened with cords of green skin to a wooden 
handle. Their canoes were lights and so small as 
to carry only one person. 

On 5tli July, the party re-embarked. Continuing 
their course west-south-west, they passed the Great 
Bear Lake River ; and steering through numerous 
islands, came in sight of a ridge of snowy moun- 
tains, frequented, according to their guide^ by herds 
of bears and small white buffaloes. The banks of 
the river appeared to be pretty thickly peopled; 
and though at first the natives uniformly attempted 
to escape, the offer of presents generally brought 
them back, and procured a seasonable supply of 

* Mackenzie's Travels, p. 8ft.. 87. 
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I, partridges, fish, or rein-deer. The same sto- 
ries of spirits or manituus wtiie)] haunted the stream, 
and of fearful rapids that would daali the canoes to 
pieces, were repeated by these tribes ; and the guide, 
upon whom such representations had a powerftil ef- 
fect, decamped in the night during a storm of thun. 
der and lightning. His place, however, was soon sup- 
plied; and, afterashort sail, they approached an en- 
campment of Indians, whose brawny figures, healthy 
appearance, and great cleanliness, showed them to 
be a superior race to those lately passed. From them 
Mackenzie learnt that he must sleep ten nights be- 
fore arriving at the sea, and in three nigbts would 
meet the Esquimaux, with whom they had been 
formerly at war, but were now in a state of peace. 
One of these people, whose language was most in- 
telligible to the interpreter, agreed to accompany 
the party; but became dreadfully alarmed when 
some of the men discharged their fowling-pieces. 
It was evident none of this race had ever heard 
the report of fire-arms. To reconcile him to bis de- 
parture, liis two brothers followed in their cauoes, 
and diverted him with native songs, and other airs 
said lo be imitations of those of the Esquimaux. 
The triumph of music was never more strikingly 
exhibited ; from deep dejection the Indian at once 
passed into a state of the highest and most ludicrous 
excitement, keeping time to the songs by a variety of 
grotesque gesticulations, performed with such unceas- 
ing rapidity and so little regard to the slendemess 
of the bark, whicli quivered under his weight, that 
they expected every moment lo see it upset. Jn one 
of his paroxysms, shooting his canoe alongside of 
niackenzie's, he leaped into it, and commenced s 
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Esquimaux dance. At last he was restored to m 
degree of eomposure, which be<«n)e complete on 
their passing a hill, where he iDformed them that 
three winters ago the Esquimaux had slaio his 
pandfalher.* 

Mackenzie soon after reached the tents of a tribe 
named Deguthee-Dtnees, or Quarrellers, who justi- 
fied their narae by the menacing gestures with which 
theyreceived the strangers' approach. AfewpresHile, 
however, reconciled them to the intrusion ; and they 
communicated the gratifying intelligence that the 
distance overland to the sea, either by an easterly or 
westerly route, was inconsiderable. The party now 
pushed on with renewed hopes ; and the river soon 
after separating into several streams, they chose the 
middle and largest, which ran north. This shortly 
brought in sight a range of snowy mountains, stretch- 
ing far to the northward ; and, by an observation, 
Mackenzie found the latifude to be 67" 47', which 
convinced him that the waters on which their frail 
barks were then gliding must flow into the great 
Hyperborean Ocean.t At this moment, when vrith. 
in a few days of accomplishing the great object of 
their journey, the Indians sunk into a fitof despoiu 
dency, and hesitated to proceed. The guide plead- 
ed his ignorance of the country, as he had never be- 
fore penetrated to the shores of the Benahulla Toe, 
or White Man's Lake. Mackenzie assured them 
he would return if they did not reach it in seven 
days, and prevailed on them to continue their course. 

It was now the 11th of July, and the sun at mid- 
night was still considerably above the horizon, whilst 
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every thing denoted the prosimity of the sea. On 
landing at a deserted eneampment, still marked by 
the ashes of some Esqiiinians fires, they obser\-ed se- 
veral pieces of whalebone, and a place wliere train-oil 
had been spilt. Soon after they came to three houses 
recently left by tlie natives. The ground-plot of 
these habitations was oval, about fifteen feet long, ten 
feet wide in the middle, and eight feet at either end ; 
the wholewas dug about twelve inches below tliesur- 
face, one half being covered with willow-branches, 
and probably forming the bed of the whole family. 
In the middle of the other half, a spaee four feet wide, 
which had been hollowed to the depth of twelve 
inches, was the only spot where a grown person 
could stand upright. One side of it was covered with 
wiUow-branchea, and the other formed the hearth. 
The door, in one end of the bouse, was about two 
feet and a half high by two feet wide, and was 
reached through a covered way about five feet long ; 
so that the only access to this curious dwelling was 
by creeping on all fours. On the top was an ori- 
fice about eighteen inches square, which served the 
triple purpose of a window, a chimney, and an oe. 
casionat door. The under-ground part of the floor 
was lined with split wood, whilst cross pieces of 
timber, laid on sis or eight upright stakes, supported 
an oblong square roof; the whole being formed of 
drift-wood, and covered with branches and dry grass, 
over which was spread earth a foot thick. On either 
side of these houses were a few square holes, about 
two feet deep, covered with split wood and earth, ex- 
ceptuig one small place in the middle, which appear- 
ed to be contrived for the preservation of ihe winter 
■took of provisions. In and about the houses lay 
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sledge-runners, and bonea, pieces of whalebone, and 
poplar-bark cut in drcles, used evidently to buoy the 
nets ; and before eacb habitation a. great number of 
stumps of trees were driven into the ground, upon 
which itfi late possessors had probably hung their 
nets and fish to dry in the sun. 

The signs of vegetation were by this time scarcely 
perceptible ; the tret» had dwindled into a few dwarf 
willows, not more than three feet high; and though 
the foot-marks on the sandy beach of some of the 
islands showed that the natives had recently been 
there, all attempts to obtain a sight of them proved 
unavailing. The discontent of the guide and of the 
Indian busters was now renewed ; but their asser- 
tion, that on the morrow they were to reach a large 
lake in which the Esquimaux killed a huge fish, and 
whose shores were inliabited by white bears, con- 
vinced Mackenzie that this description referred to 
the Arctic Sea, with its mighty denizen the whale. 
He accordingly pressed forward with treah ardour, 
and tlie canoes were soon carried by the current lo 
the entrance of the lake, which, from all the accom- 
panying circumstances, appears to have been an arm 
of the Arctic Ocean. It was quite open to the 
westward, and by an observation the latitude was 
found to be 69°. From the spot where this survey 
was taken they now continued tlieir course to the 
westernmost point of a high island, which they 
reached after a run of fifteen miles, and around it 
the utmost depth of water was only five feet. The 
lake appeared to be covered with ice for about two 
leagues' distance, no land was seen ahead, and it 
was found impossible to proceed farther. Happily, 
when they had thus reached the Jarthest poiDt of 
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their progress northward, and were about to return 
in great disappointment, two circumstances owurred 
wliich rendered it certain that they had penetrated to 
the sea : The first weib the appearance of many large 
floating substances in the water, believed at first to be 
masses of ice, which,onbeingapproached, turned out 
to be whales; and the second, the rise and fall of the 
tide, observed both at the eastern and western end of 
the island, which they named Whale Island." Hav- 
ing in company with the English Chief ascended to 
its highest ground] Alackenzie saw the solid ice ex- 
tending to the eastward ; and to the west, as far as 
the eye could reach, they dimly discerned a chain of 
mountains apparently about twenty leagues' distance 
stretching to the northward. Many islands were seen 
to the eastward ; but though tliey came to a grave, 
on which lay a bow, a paddle, and a spear, they 
met no living human beings in these arctic solitudes. 
The red.fox and the rein-deer, flocks of beautiful 
plovers, some venerable white owls, and several large 
white gulls, were the only natives. Previous to 
setting out on their return, a post was erected close 
to the tents, upon which the traveller engraved the 
latitude of tlie place, his own name, the number of 
persons by whom he was accompanied, and the time 
they had spent on the island. 

It was now the 16th of July, and they re-embark- 
ed on their homeward voyage. On the 21st the 
sun, which for some time had never set, descended 
below the horizon, and the same day eleven of the 
natives joined them. They represented their tribe as 
numerous, and perpetually at war with thf Esqui- 
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main, who had bruken a treaty intu wliicli they 
had inveigled the Indians, and butchered many of 
them. Opcasionally a strong body aso'nded the 
river in large canoes, in search of flints to point their 
spears and arrows. At present they were on the 
(tanks of a lake t« the eastward, hunting rein-deer, 
and would soon l)egin to eatcb big fish (whtdes) 
For their winter stock. They had been informed 
that the same Esquimaux, eijeht or ten winters 
ago, saw to the westward, on White Man's Lake, 
several large canoes fuJI of white men, who gave 
iron in exchange for leather. On Ituiding at a lodge 
of natives fiirther down the river, the English Chief 
obtained some other particulars from a Dog-ribbed 
Indian, who had been driven by some private quar- 
rel from his own nation, and lived among the 
Hare Indians. According to his information, there 
was a much larger river to the south-west of the 
mountains, which fell into Whit« Man's Lake. The 
people on its banks were a gigantic and wicked nice, 
who could kill common men with their eyes, and 
sailed in huge canoes. There was, he added, no 
known communication by water with this great ri- 
ver ; but those who had seen it went over the moun. 
tains, and it flowed towards the mid-day sun. 
This description proceeded, he acknowledged, not 
from personal observation, but was taken from the 
report of others who inhabited the opposite moun- 
tains. Mackenzie liaving fallen in with one of these 
strangers, by a bribe of some beads, prevailed apon 
him to delineate the circumjacent country and the 
course of the unknown river upon the sand. The 
map proved a very rude production. He traced out a 
long point of land between the rivers without paying 
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the least attention to their courses. This isthmus he 
represented as running into the great lake, at the 
extremity of which, as he had been told by Indians 
of othernationa, there was built a Benahulla Couin, 
Of White Man's Port. " This," says Mackenzie, " 1 
took to be Oonalaska Fort, and consequently the river 
to the west to be Cook's River, and that the body of 
water or sea into which the river discharges itself at 
Whale Island eommiinicated with Norton Sound," 

Mackenzie now endeavoured to procure a guide 
across the mountains, but the natives steadily refus- 
ed ; and any additional intelligence which they com. 
■nunicated regarding the country only consisted of le- 
gends concerning the supernatural power and ferodty 
of its inhsbilanta. They were represented as a sort of 
monsters with wings, who fed on huge birds which, 
though killed by them with ease, no other mortal 
would venture to assail. Having gravely stated this, 
they began both young and old to jump and dance 
-with astonishing violence and perseverance, imitat- 
ing the cries of the rein-deer, bear, and wolf, in the 
hope of intimidating Mackenzie; but when he threat- 
ened with an angry aspect to force one of them along 
with him across the mountains, a sudden fit of sick- 
ness seized the whole party, and in a faint tone, 
which formed a ludicrous contrast to their former vo- 
ciferation, they declared they would expire the in. 
stant they were taken from their homes. In the end 
the traveller was compelled to leave them without 
accomplishing his object,* 

On 1st August, as the expedition approached the 
river of the Bear Lake, the stars, which hitherto. 
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from the extreme elearnesa of the twilight, haA mn- 
tiniied invisible, began to twinkle in the sky, and 
the tiir from being oppressively sultry beeame go 
cold, that perpetual exercise eould scaively keep the 
men warm. The women were now constantly em- 
ployed in making shoes of moose-skin, as a pair did 
not last more than a day, whilst the hunters brought 
in supplies of geeee, rein-deer, and beaver ; and on 
one occasion a wolf was killed, roasted, and eaten 
with great satisfaction. On 22d Augiut, they 
reached the entrance of the Slave Lake, after which 
their progress homeward presented no feature of in- 
terest, and on 12th September they arrived in safety 
at Fort Chepewyan, after an alwence of 102 days. 
The importance of this journey must be apparent, 
on considering it in connexion with the expedition of 
Heame. Uoth travellers iiad succeeded in reaching 
the shores of an arctic sea ; and it became not only 
an established fact, that there was an ocean of great 
extent in the north of America, but it was rendered 
extremely probable that this Bea formed its 
nuous boundary. 

Mackenzie concluded his first journey in SepI 
ber 1780, and about three years afterwards use 
took a second expedition, which proved still more 
difficult and hazardous, and equally important and 
satisfactory in its results. His object was to ascend 
the Peace River, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
and crossing these lo penetrate to that unknown ri- 
ver which in his former journey had been the sub- 
jei^ of his unwearied inquiry. This he conjectured 
must communicate with the sea ; and, pursuing its 
course, he hoped to reach the shores of the Pacific. 
Setting out accordingly on 10th October 1792,. he 
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pushed on to the remotest European settlement, 
where he spent the winter in a traffic for furs with 
the Beaver and Koeky Indians. Having despatched 
six canoes to Fort Chepewyan with the cargo he had 
collected, he engaged hunters and interpretera, and 
launched the canoe in which he had determined 
to prosecute his discoveries. Her dimensions were 
twenty-five feet long within, esclusive of the curves 
of stem and stem, twenty-six inches hold, and four 
feet nine inches beam. She was at the same time so 
light, that two men could carry her three or four miles 
without resting. In this slender vessel they not 
only stowed away their provisions, presents, arms, 
ammunition, and baggage, to the weight of 3000 
pounds, but found room for seven Europeans, two 
Indians, and the leader liimself. On embarking, 
the winter interpreter left in charge of the fort 
could not refrain from tears when he anticipated 
the dangers they were about to encounter, whilst 
they themselves fervently oifered up their prayers 
to Almighty God for a safe return. 
, The commencement of their voyage was propi- 
tious ; and under a serene sky, with a keen but 
healthy air, the bark glided through some beautiful 
scenery. On the west side of the river the ground 
rose in a gen tly..ascen ding lawn, broken at intervals 
by abrupt precipices, and extending in a rich wood- 
' land perspective as far as the eye could reach. This 
magnificent amphitheatre presented groves of pop- 
lar in every direction, whose openings were enliven- 
ed with herds of elks and buffaloes; the former 
choosing the steeps and uplands, the latter prefer- 
ring the plaint. At this time the buffaloes were at- 
tended by their young ones, which frisked about. 
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whilst the femEtle elks were great with young. The 
whole country displayed an exulKrant vndure ; the 
trees whieh bore blossoms were rapidly bursting iato 
flower, a»d the soft relvet rind of tlie branches resett- 
ed the oblique rays of a rising or a setting sud, im- 
parting a cheerfulness and brilliancy to the scene, 
which gladdened the heart with the buoyant in- 
fluences of the season." After a few days the air 
became colder, the country more desolate, the track 
of the large grisly bear was discerned on the banks. 
and the weather was occasionally broken by storma 
of thimder and lightning. 

From this time till the 21st of May, the passage 
Xras attended with difficulties that would have dis- 
heartened a less energetic leader. The river being 
broken by frequent cascades and dangerous rapids, it 
was necessary to carry the canoe and luggage till 
they could resume their voyage in safety. On thnr 
nearer approach to the Rocky Mountains, the stream, 
hemmed in between stupendous rocks, presented a 
continuance of frightful torrents and impracticable 
cataracts. The dangers to which they had already 
been exposed had greatly disheartened the men, and 
they began to murmur audibly, so that no alterna- 
tive was left but to retm'u. Indeed there was eome 
reason for this irresolution ; by water farther pro. 
gress was impossible, and they could only advance 
over a mountain whose sides were broken by sharp 
jagged rocks, and thickly covered with wood. Mac- 
kenzie despatched a reconnoitring party, with orders 
to ascend the mountain, and proceed in a straight 
course from its summit, keeping the line of the 
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river til] they ascertained that it was navigable. 
During tbeir absence his people repaired the canoe, 
-whilst he took an altitude which ascertained the la- 
titude to be 56° 8'. At sunset the seouls returned 
by different routes. They had penetrated through 
thick woods, ascended hills, and dived into valleys, 
till they got beyond the rapids, and agreed, that 
though the difficulties to be encountered by land 
were alarming, it was their only course. Unpro- 
mising as the task appeared, tlieir spirits had risen 
and their murmurs were forgotten ; so that a kettle 
of wild rice sweetened with sugar, with the usual 
evening regale of rum, renewed their courage ; and, 
after a night's rest, they proceeded at break of day 
on their laborious journey. 

In the first place, the men cut a road up the 
mountain where the trees were smallest, felling some 
in such a manner as to make them fall parallel to 
the road without separating them entirely from the 
stumps, in this way forming a kind of railing on 
either side. The baggage and the canoe were then 
brought from the water-side to the encampment, — an 
undertaking exceedingly perilous, as a single false 
step must have been followed by immersion into 
the river, which flowed here with furious rapidity. 
Having accomplished this labour, the party breath- 
ed "a little, and then ascended the mountain with 
the eanoe, having the line or rope by which it 
was drawn up doubled, and fastened successively 
to the stumps left for this purpose, whilst a man 
at the end hauled it round a tree, holding it on 
and shifting it as they advanced. In this man- 
ner the canoe was warped up the steep; and by 
two in the afternoon every thing had been carried 
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to the suinniit Men were then deBpatched to 
cut the road onwards ; and the inccwant labour of 
another day could only penetrate about three miles, 
whilst mountains much more elevated raised their 
snowy summits around in every direction. These, 
however^ were at a distance; and another day's 
exertion brought them through a wood of taU pines 
to the banks of the river above the rapids. Before 
again embarking^ Mackenzie left attadied to a pole 
a knife, a steel, flinty beads, and other trifles as a 
token of amity to the natives ; and one of his Tmiinim 
added a small round stick of green wood^ chewed 
at one end in the form of a brush, used to pick msr- 
row out of bones, — an instrument which he explain- 
ed to be intended as an emblem to the people of a 
country abounding in animals.* 

They now resumed their voyage^ enclosed on all 
sides by mountains whose summits were covered with 
snow, and one of which to the south rose to a majestic 
height. The air became chill ; the water^ throu^ 
which they frequently waded towing or pushing 
their bark, was intensely cold ; and on 31st May, 
they reached a point minutely described to them be- 
fore setting out by an old Indian warrior. Here the 
river separated into two streams, one running west- 
north-west, and the other south-south-east. The 
first of these they had been warned to avoids as it 
soon lost itself in various smaller currents among the 
mountains; and the steersman accordingly proceeded 
into the eastern branchy which, though not so broad 
as the other^ was far more rapid. The course of 
their journey now led them through many populous 

* Mackende) p. 181. 
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beaver-settlementa. In some plaoes these animals 
hod cut down several acres of large poplars ; and 
they saw multitudes busy from sunrise to sunset 
erecting houses, procuring food, superintending their 
dykes, and going diligently through ail the labours 
of their little commonwealth. Perceiving soon after 
a smoke in the forest which lined the banbs, and 
hearing the sounds of human voices in great confu- 
sion, they became aware that they were near an In- 
dian encampment &om which the inhabitants were 
retreating. Accordingly, on approaching the shore 
two ferocious-looking men sprung from the woods 
and took their station on a risingground, brandishing 
their spears with loud vociferations. A few words of 
explanation from the interpreter, and some presents, 
pacified them, and Mackenzie made anxious in- 
quiries regarding the nature of the country, and the 
great river which formed the object of his search. 
To his mortification he found that they were unac- 
({uainted with any river to the westward ; they had 
just arrived over a carrying-place of eleven days 
from another stream, which was nothing else than a 
large branch of the one the expedition was then na- 
vigating. Their iron, they said, was procured in ex- 
change for beaver and dress moose-skins from the 
people there, who travelled during a moon to the 
country of other tribes living in houses, and these in 
their turn extended their journeys to the ocean, or, 
to use their disparaging epithet, the Great Stinking 
Lake, where they traded with white people, who 
came in canoes as large as islands. Their know- 
ledge of the country, however, appeared so vague, 
that all hope of procuring a guide was vain, and the 
heart of the traveller sunk within him as he felt 
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that his bvourite project was on the point of being 
utterly diaconcertwi. 

Amidst thia despondency a faint liope rt^majncd 
that the natives, under the influence of suspicion, ti- 
midity, or from imperfectly understaDding the inter- 
preter, had not communicated all they knew; and 
after a night sleepless from anxiety the traveller rrae 
with the sun tv repeat his inquiries. At first nothing 
MtislWtory could be elicited; but suddenly Mackeo- 
ae, whoslood beside the interpreters, understood from 
the few words he knew of their language, that one 
person mentioned a great river, whilst he pointed 
significantly to that which lay before them. On > 
strict inquiry, the interpreter, who had been tired 
of the voyage, and of whose fidelity some suspicioD 
was entertained, acknowledged that the Indian 
spoke of a large river whose course was towards the 
mid-day sun, a branch of which flowed near the 
source of the stream they were now navigating, 
This branch, he added, it would not be difBcult b) 
reach, there being only three small lakes and as 
many carrying-places on the way to it ; but he also 
insisted that the great river did not discharge itself 
into the sea.* This last assertion was imputed to his 
ignorance of the country, whilst a rude map, which 
be delineated with a piece of coal on a atrip of bark, 
convinced them that his information, so ^ as it 
went, was to be relied on. A new ray of hope now 
arose ; and having induced an Indian to go forward 
as a guide to the borders of the small lakes, Mac- 
kenzie resumed his journey on 10th June, promis- 
ing, if suceesaful in his object, to reviait these friend- 
ly Indiana in two moons. 

■ Maclenzie, pp. 203, 204 
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These people were of low stature and meagre 
frame, owing probably to the difficulty of procur- 
ing subsistence; round faces, high cheek.bones, black 
hair hanging in elf-locks over their shoulders, and 
a swartliy yellow complesion, combined to give 
them a forbidding aspect; whilst their garments of 
beaver, rein-deer, and ground-hog skins, dressed 
with the hair outside, having the tail of this last 
animal hanging down the back, might, when seen 
at a distance, oecasionsome doubt whether they be- 
longed to the human race. Their women were ex- 
tremely ugly, lustier and taller than the men, but 
much inferior in cleanliness. Their warlike wea- 
pons were cedar bows, six feet long, with ashort iron 
spike at one end, so that they might also be used 
as spears. The arrows were barbed with iron. Hint, 
stone, or bone, from two to two feet and a half long, 
and feathered with great neatness. They had two 
kinds of spears, both double-edged, of well-polished 
iron, and with shafts from eight to six feet lung. 
Their knives were of iron worked by themselves, 
and their ases resembled a carpenter's adze. They 
used snares of green akin, nets and lishing-linea of 
willow-bark, hooks of small bones, and kettles of 
watape so closely woven as not to leak. Besides 
these they had various dishes of wood and bark, 
hora and wooden spoons and buckets, and leathern 
and net-work bags. Their eanoes, of spruce-bark, 
calculated to hold from two to five persons, were pro- 
pelled by paddles six feet long, with the blade shaped 
like a heart.* 

Pursuing their journey under the direction of the 

■ MackeD^e'a Travels, pp. 3IU, 306. 
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new guide, they renched a small lake in latitude 
54° 24', which Mackenzie considered as the higbesi 
or Gouthemmost source of the Ungigah or Peace 
River. They paaaed two other lakes, and again en- 
tered the river, the navigation of which, from its 
rapidity and the trees and rocks in its chaimel, 
now became dangerous. The canoe struck aa a 
sharp rock, which shattered the stern, and drove 
her to the other side, where the bow met the same 
fate ; to complete the disaster she passed at this mo- 
ment over a caaeade, which broke several holes in 
her bottom, and reduced her to a complete wreck, 
lying flat upon the water. All hands now jnmped 
out, and clinging desperately to the sides, were hur. 
ried several hundred yards through a foaming tor. 
rent beset with sharp rocks, upon which th^ were 
every instant in danger of being dashed to pieces. 
Being carried however into shallow water, where tlie 
canoe rested on the stones, they were relieved from 
their perilous situation by their companions on sliore. 
After this escape, a consultation was held regard- 
ing their future proceedings. Benumbed with cold, 
and intimidated by their recent dangers, the In- 
dians proposed an immediate return; but the re- 
monstrances of their leader, enforced by the usual 
arguments of a hearty meal and an allowance of 
rum, banished their fears. It was next proposed to 
abandon the wreck, to carry the baggage to the river, 
which the guide afl&rmed to he at no great distance, 
and there to construct a new vessel. But as it was 
suspected that this representation was not to be re- 
lied on, a party was despatched to reconnoitre, and 
brought back a very confused and unpromising ac. 
count of the country. It was tJierefore determined 
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to repair the cajioe, and proceed as before. For 
tbis purpose bark was collected, which, with a few 
pieces of oil.cloth and plenty of gum, restored their 
shattered boat to something like a sea-worthy con- 
dition. Her frail slate, however, rendered it neces- 
siry to carry part of the lading on men's shoulders 
along the banks J and as a road had to be opened with 
hatchets, their progress was extremely slow. 

On 16th Jane, Mr Mackay and two Indians 
were despatched with orders to penetrate if possible 
to the great river in the direction indicated by the 
guide. They succeeded ; but returned with a dis- 
couraging account of the interminable woods and 
deep morasses which intervened. These gloomy pro- 
spects were increased by the desertion of their guide ; 
but nothing could repress Mackenzie's ardour. Cut. 
ting a passage through the woods, carrying the canoe 
round the rapids and cascades, they held on their 
slow and toilsome way, till at last, after passing a 
swamp, in many places wading to mid-thigh, they 
enjoyed the satisfaction of reaching the bank of the 
great river, which had been the object of so much 
anxious expectation and protracted hope.* 

Embarking anew, they were borne along by a 
strong current, which, slackening after a short time, 
allowed them to glide gently between hanks of high 
white cliffs, surmounted with grotesque and sin- 
gularly-shaped pinnacles. After some progress, the 
party were alarmed by a loud whoop from the 
thick woods ; at the same moment a canoe guided 
by a single savage shot oat from the mouth of a 
small tributary stream, and a number of natives, 

" Mackenrie's TroTela, p. 228. 
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armed with bon-a and arrows, appeared < 
ttdjacent rising ground, uttering loud cries, and 
manifesting by their gestures that instant death 
would he inflicted on any one who landed. Every 
attempt Ut conciliate them proved unavailing ; and 
a canoe was observed to steal swiftly down the river, 
with the evident design of communicating the alarm 
and procuring assistance. At this critical moment 
the courage and prudence of Mackenzie providential- 
ly saved liis party. He landed alone, with two pistols 
stuck in his belt ; having hrst, however, given orders 
to one of his Indians to steal into the woods with a 
couple of guns, and to keep near him in case of 
attack. " I had not been long," says he, " in. my 
station on the bank, with my Indian in ambush 
behind me, when two of the natives came off in a 
canoe, but stopped when they got within 100 yards 
of me. I made signs for tliem to land, and as an 
inducement displayed looking-glasses, beads, and 
other alluring trinkets. At length, but with every 
mark of extreme apprehension, they approached the 
shore, taking care to turn their canoe stem foremost, 
and still not venturing to land. 1 now made them 
a present of some beads, with which they were 
going to push off, when I renewed my entreaties, 
and after some time prevailed on them to come 
ashore and sit down by me. Bly Indian hunter 
now thought it right to join me, and created some 
alarm in my new acquaintance. It was, however, 
Soon removed, and 1 had the satisfaction to find that 
he and these people perfectly understood each other. 
I instructed him to say every thing to them which 
might tend to sooth their fears and win their confi- 
dence. I expressed my wish to conduct them to 
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our canoe ; tut they declined this offer : and when 
they observed some of my people coming towards 
us, tliey requeated me to let them return, and I was 
so well satisfied with the progress which I had made 
in my intercourse with tliem, that I did not hesitate 
& moment in complying with tlieir desire. During 
their short stay they observed us, and every thing 
about ua, with a mixture of admiration and asto- 
nishment. We could plainly perceive that their 
friends received them with great joy on their return, 
and that the articles which they carried back with 
tliem were examined with a general and eager cu- 
riosity: they al^o appeared to hold a consultation 
which lasted about a quan«r of an hour, and the 
result was an invitation to come over to them, which 
we cheerfully accepted. Nevertheless, on our land- 
ing, they betrayed evident signs of conftision, which 
aroseprobably from the quickness of our movements, 
as the prospect of a friendly communication had so 
cheered the spirits of the people that they paddled 
across the river with tlie utmost expedition. The 
two men who had been with us appeared very na- 
turally to possess the greatest share of courage on 
the occasion, and were ready to receive us on our 
landing ; but our demeanour soon dispelled their 
apprehensions, and the most familiar communication 
took place between us. When I had secured their 
confidence by the distribution of trinkets among 
them, and had treated the children with sugar, I 
instructed my interpreters to coUeet every necessary 
information in their power to afford me."* 

The intelligence procured from this tribe was dis- 

' MackeiLUe's TEBiett, pp. 244, 345. 
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couraging. Thi'j- alaW, indeed, that the river ran 
towards the mid-<tay sun, and that at its month 
white people were building houses; but that th« 
navigation was dangerous, and in three places abso- 
lutely impassable, owing to the falls and rapids. 
The nations through whose territories the route lay 
tbey represented as ferocious and malignant, especi- 
ally their immediate neighbours, who dwelt in sub- 
terranean houses. Unappalled by this description 
Mackenzie re-emborked, and he was accompanied by 
a small canoe, with two persons who consented to 
act as guides. Coming to a place where some savage- 
looking people were seen on a high ground, it wa* 
thought expedient to land,and an amicable intervien- 
t4Xik place, which led to important consequences. 
On explaining the object of the journey, one of the 
natives, of superior rank and iutetligeuu?, drew a 
sketch of the country on a piece of bark, appealing 
during his labour to his companions, and accompa- 
nying the rude but perfectly intelligible map by 
details as to their future voyage. He described the 
river as running to the east of south, receiving in 
its course many tributary streams, and broken every 
six or eight leagues by dangerous falls and rapids, 
six of which were altogether impracticable. The 
carrying-places he represented as of great length 
across mountains. He depicted the lands of three 
tribes in succession, who spoke different languages ; 
and concluded by saying that beyond them he knew 
nothing of the country, except that it v/bs still a 
great way to the sea, and that there was a h ' 
which the natives did not drink.* 



■ HBckeoziu'a TrsTela, p. J53. 
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Whilat the route by water was thus said to be 
impracticable, they asserted that the road across the 
(country to the oceaa was short ia comparison, and 
lay along a valley free from wood, and frequently 
travelled. Other considerations combined to recom- 
mend this latter course to Mackenzie : Only thirty 
days' provisions were left, and the supply procured 
by hunting was very precarious. The ammunition 
was nearly spent ; and if the prosecution of the voy- 
age appeared perilous, a return would have been 
equally so. Under these circumstances it was re- 
solved to abandon the canoe, and to penetrate over- 
land to the Western Ocean. 

To arrive at the spot where they were to strike off 
across the country it was necessary to return a con- 
siderable way up the river, — a service of great dan- 
ger, owing to the shattered condition of the boat and 
the hostile dispositions of the natives, who were apt to 
change in an instant from the greatest friendliness to 
unmitigated rage and suspicion. The guides deserted 
them, and it became absolutely necessary to build a 
new canoe. She proved belter than the old one, and 
they at last reached the point whence they were to 
start overland. " We carried on our backs," says 
Mackenzie, " four bags and a half of pemmican, 
weighing from eighty-five to ninety-five pounds 
each, a case with the instruments, a parcel of goods 
for presents, weighing ninety pounds, and a parcel 
containing ammunition of the same weight; each of 
the Canadians had a burden of about ninety pounds, 
with a gun and ammunition, whilst the Indians had 
about forty.five pounds weight of pemmican, be- 
sides their gun, — an obligation with which, owing to 
their having been treated with too much indulgence. 
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they expressed themselves much dissatisfied. My 
own load and that of Air Mackay (.'ODaisl«d of 
twenty.lwo pounds of pemmican, some rice, sugar, 
and other small articles, amounting to about se^'entv 
pounds, besides our arms and ammunition. The 
tube of my telescope was also slung across my shoul- 
der ; and owing to the low state of our provisions il 
was determined that we should content ourselves 
with two meals a-day."* 

Thus laden, tiiey struck into the woods, and tra. 
veiling alonga tolerably beaten path, arrived before 
night at some Indian tents, where they were joined 
by an elderly man and three other natives. The 
old man held in his hand a spear of European 
manufacture, like a sergeant's halberd, which he 
stated he had lately received from some people 
on the seacoast, to whom it had been given by 
white men. He added, that those heavily laden 
did not take more than six days to reach the tribes 
with whom he and his Iriends bartered their furs 
and skins for iron, and that tlience it was scarcely 
two days' march to the sea. He recommended 
also that, whilst they retired to sleep, two young 
Indians should be sent forward to warn the different 
tribes whose territories they were approaching, — a 
precaution which had the best effects. Another 
pleasing distinction between their present hosts 
and the other savages whom they had passed soon 
presented itself: When the weary travellers lay 
down to rest the Indians took their station at a little 
distance, and began a song in a sweet plaintive tone, 
unaccompanied by any instrument, but with a mo- 
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dulation exceedingly pleaamg and solemn, not un. 
like that of church -music. The cireumstajice may 
remind the reader of tlie descriptions of American 
music given by Mr Mearea and Captain Bumey, 
whom it strikingly corroborates. 

Having procured two guides, they now proceeded 
through an open country sprinkled with eypressea, 
and joined a family of the natives. The father, 
on hearing their intention of penetrating to the 
ocean, pointed to one of his wives who was a native 
of the seacoast ; her appearance differed from tlie 
females they had hitherto seen. She was of low 
stature inclined to corpidency, with an oblong face, 
gray eyes, and a flattish nose. Her garments con- 
sisted of a tunic covered with a robe of matted bark, 
fringed round the bottom with the beautiful fur of 
the sea-otter. She wore bracelets of brass, copper, 
and horn, whilst her hair was braided with large 
blue beads, and her ears and neck adorned with the 
same. With these people age seemed to be an ob- 
ject of great veneration ; they carried an old woman 
by turns upon their backs, who was quite blind 
and infirm. The country appeared well peopled, 
and the natives, though at first alarmed, were soon 
conciliated by the guides. In some places they ob- 
served chains of small lakes, the valleys were verdant 
and watered with pleasant rivulets, and the scenery 
varied by groves of cypress and poplar, in which 
they were surprised to see no animals. The inha- 
bitants indeed seemed to live exclusively on fish ; 
and the people of one small settlement containing 
thirteen (amilies were denominated, in the language 
of the country, Sloa-cuss-Dinais or Red Fish Men. 
They were healthy looking, and more provident. 
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deanly, and comfortable, than the neighbouring 
tribes. 

One of Mackenzie's greatest and most frequent 
perplexities arose out of the sudden fits of caprice 
and change of purpose, which characterize most 
saTBgcs, but none more than the Americans. 
An example of this dow occurred ; The guides, 
upon whose fidelity the success of the expedition 
mainly depended, were advancing apparently in 
the most contented and friendly manner, when, in 
a moment, without uttering a word, they sprang 
forward, and disappeared in the woods, leaving the 
party, who were utterly unacquainted wilb the 
route, in a state bordering on despair.* Pushing 
forward, however, at a liazard, they perceived a 
house situated on a green spot by the edge of a 
wood, the smoke of which curled above the trees, 
intimating that it was inhabited. Mackenzie ad- 
vanced alone, as his party were too much alarmed to 
second his intrepidity j and so intent were the in- 
habitants upon their household labours, that he ap- 
proached unperceived. Nothing could exceed the 
terror and confusion occasioned by his audden ap- 
pearance. The women and children utl«red piercing 
shrieks, and the only man about the place sprung 
out of a back-door with the rapidity of a wild-cat, 
and fled into the woods. Their dismay arose from 
the belief that they were surprised by enemies, and 
would be instantly put to death ; an atrocity too com- 
mon among the Indian tribes. The conduct of the 
man who had fled was amusing : By degrees he crept 
sufficiently near to watfh the party ; and on observ. 
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ing the kindness with which the women and chil- 
dren were treated, txme caatiously within speaking 
distance. His eyes were still staring in hia head. 
No assurances of the interpreters or the women 
could persuade him to return ; no heads, knives, or 
presents of any kind, had the effect of restoring his 
tMnfidenee. On being approached, he kept dodging 
about behind large trees, brandishing his bow and 
arrows, grinning hideously, and displaying a variety 
of strange antics, till at last, in one of his paroxysms, 
he dived inlo a tliicket and disappeared. As sud- 
denly he emerged in an opposite quarter, and be- 
coming pacified, after a succession of parleys, agreed 
to accompany them as a guide. 

On advancing from this station they travelled 
over an elevated tract, and at length gained the 
summit of a hill, affording a view of a range of 
mountains covered with snow, which, according 
to the guide, terminated in the ocean. Passing 
along the borders of several small lakes, through a 
swampy country, they arrived at a lodge of natives, 
who received them with hospitality, and minutely 
scrutinized their appearance. Thchair of the women 
was tied in large loose knots over the ears, and 
plaited with great neatness from the division of the 
head, so as to be included in the knots : some had 
their tresses adorned with beads, producing a very 
graceful effect ; whilst the men were clothed in lea- 
ther, their hair nicely combed, their complexion 
fair, and their skin cleanly. One young man was 
at least six, feet four inches in height, with a pre- 
possessing coujitenance, and affable and dignified 
anners. All, not excepting the children, carried 
burden proportioned to their strength, consisting 
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of l)eavcr.cotiting and parciitnent, skins of the ot- 
ter, marten, bear, and lynx, besides dressed mooee- 
shina. These last they procured from the Rocky 
Mountain Indiana ; and for tlie purposes of trade 
the people of the seacoast preferred tliem to any 

They now continued their journey through * 
beautiful valley, watered by a gentle rivTilet, to a 
range of hills which ihey ascended till sumniBd- 
ed by snow so firm and compact that it crunched 
under their feet. Before them lay a stupendoos 
mountain, whose summit, clad with the same spot- 
less coronet, was partly lost in the clouds. Between 
it and the route they were to follow flowed a brood 
river ; and, descending from their present elevated 
ground, they plunged into woods of lofty and umbra- 
geous cedars and alder trees.* As they got tower into 
these primeval forests they were sensible of an en- 
tire change of climate. The guides pointed out to 
them, through the openings in the dark foliage, the 
river which flowed in the distance, and a village on 
its banks, whilst beneath their feet the ground was 
covered with berries of an excellent flavour, and 
completely ripe. The eflTeet of sunset upon thb 
noble scenery was strikingly beautiful ; but their 
admiration was interrupted by the decampment of 
their guides, who, as the shades of evening began to 
fall, pushed forward at such a pace that the party 
were soon left without conductors in darkness and 
uncertainty. The men, who were much fatigued, 
now proposed to take up their quarters for the night : 
but their indefatigable leader groped his way for- 
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ward, and at length, arriving at the edge of the 
wood, perceived the light of Beveral fires. On com- 
ing up lie entered a hut where the people were 
employed ill cooking fish, threw down hia burden, 
and shook hands with the inmates, who did not 
show any surprise, but gave him to understand by 
signs that he should gu to a large house, erected 
on upright posts at some distance firom the ground. 
A broad piece of timber, with steps cut in if, led 
to a scaffolding on a level with the floor ; and as- 
cending these, the traveller entered the apartment, 
passed three fires at equal distances in the middle 
of the room, and was cordially received by several 
people seated on a wide board at the upper end. 
Mackenzie took his place beside one whom, from his 
dignified look, he took to be the chief. Soon after 
the rest of the party arrived, and placed themselves 
near him; upon which the cliief arose and brought a 
quantity of roasted salmon. Mats were then spread, 
and the fish placed before them. When the meal 
was concluded, their host made signs which they sup- 
posed to convey a desire that they should sleep un- 
der the same roof with himselfi but, as his meaning 
was not sufficiently plain, they prepared to bivouai^ 
without. Every thing was done to render their re- 
pose agreeable ; A fire was kindled, boards placed 
that they might not sleep on the bare ground, and 
two delicate dishes of salmon-roes, beat up to the 
consistency of thick cream, and mL\ed with goose- 
berries and wood-sorrel, were brought for supper. 
On awaking in the morning, they found all their 
wanta anticipated in the same hospitable manner; 
a fire was already blazing, a plentiful breakfast of 
roastEd salmon and dried roes wa^ provided, and a re- 
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gale of raspberries, whortleberries, and gooeebema, 
finished the meal.* 

Salmon was so abundant in this river that tfae 
people had a constant supply. They had formed 
across the stream an embankment for placing fishing- 
machines, which were disposed both above and belov 
it. For some reason, however, they would pennil 
no near inspection of the weir ; but it appeared tt> 
be four feet above the water, and was constructed 
of alternate layers of gravel EUid small trees, fixed il 
a slanting position. Beneath it were placed ma- 
chines intu which the salmon fell in attempting to 
leap over; and on either side was a large timber 
frame six feet above the water. In which passages 
were left leading directly into the machines, wfailal 
at the foot of the fall dipping-nets were successfully 
employed. These people were observed to indulge 
an extreme superstition regarding their fish, re. 
fusing to taste Cesh, and appearing to consider such 
an act as a pollution. One of their dogs having 
swallowed a bone which the travellers left, was 
beaten by his master till he disgorged it ; and a 
bone of a deer being thrown into the river, a native 
dived, brought it up, ronaigned it to the fire, and 
carefully washed his hands. They would not lend 
their canoes for the use of the party, having obser\-- 
ed some venison which they concluded was to be 
stowed on board ; and they alleged that the fish 
would immediately smell it and leave them. Al- 
though generous in furnisliing the strangers with 
as much roasted fish as they could consume, they 
would part with none in a raw state : They be- 
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heved salmon to have an invincible antipatby to 
iron, and were afraid that, if given raw to the white 
men, they might take serious offence at being boiled 
in a vessel of this ominous metal. In other respects 
nothing could exceed their friendliness ; and at a 
neigh bourinj^ village belonging to tlie same tribe, the 
reception of Mackenzie was if possible still more kind. 
The son of the chief took from his own shoulders a 
beautiful robe of sea-otter skill, and threw it over 
the traveller, whilst the father expressed the utmost 
satisfaction in being presented with a pair of scissors 
to clip his beard, — a purpose to which, with the eager 
delight of a child, he instantly applied them. 

The houses in this village were constructed in the 
same way as those already described, and remind 
us of the lively account given by Mr Meares. At 
a little distance, Mackenzie observed some singu- 
lar wooden buildings, which he conjectured to be 
temples. They consisted of oblong squares, about 
twenty feet high by eight broad, formed of thick 
cedar-planks beautifully joined. Upon these were 
painted hieroglyphics and figures of various animals, 
with a remarkable degree of correctness. In the 
midst of the village was a large building, at first 
supposed to be the unfinished frame- work of a house. 
Its dimensions, however, were far greater than those 
of an ordinary dwelling, the ground-plot being fifty 
feet by forty.five, each end formed by four stout 
posts fixed perpendieolarly in the earth. The cor- 
ner posts were unomameuted, and supported a beam 
of the whole length, having three intermediate props 
on each side. Two centre posts at each end, about 
two feet and a half in diameter, were carved into 
colossal human figures, supporting ridge-poles on 
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their heads ; the hands were placed on the knees, 
as if they felt difficulty in sustaining the weight, 
whilst the figures opposite to them stood in an easy 
attitude^ with their hands resting on their hips. 
The posts^ poles^ and figures^ were painted red and 
blacky and the carving was executed with a tratk 
and boldness which bespoke no little advancement 
in sculpture.* In the mechanical arts they had 
arrived at considerable perfection. The chieTs cb- 
noe was of cedar^ forty-five feet long, four wide^ and 
three feet and a half deep. It was painted black, 
and ornamented with drawings of various kinds of 
fish in white upon the dark ground^ and the gun- 
wale, both fore and aft, was neatly inlaid with 
the teeth of the sea..otter. In this vessel^ according 
to the old chief's account, he undertook^ about ten 
winters before, a voyage towards the mid-day sun, 
having with him forty of his subjects; on which oc- 
casion he met with two large vessels full of white 
men, the first he had seen, by whom he was kindly 
received. Mackenzie very plausibly conjectured that 
these might be the ships of Captain Cook. 

It was now the 18th of July, and, surrounded by 
friendly natives, with plenty of provisions, pleasant 
weather, and the anticipation of speedily reaching 
the great object of their wishes, they resumed their 
voyage in a large canoe, accompanied by four of the 
Indians. The navigation of the river, as they ap- 
proached the ocean, was interrupted by rapids and 
cascades ; but their skill in surmounting these impe- 
diments was now considerable, and on the 26th, 
after a passage of thirty-six miles, they arrived at 

- - « - 

* Mackenzie's TraTels, p. 331. 
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the mouth of the river, whith discharges itself hy 
various smaller channels into an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. The purpose of tlie expedition was now 
completed, and its iudefatigahle leader painted in 
large characters, upon the face of the rock under 
whose shelter they had slept, this simple memorial : 
" Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada by land, the 
twenty-second of July, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety- three." The inscription was only writ- 
ten in vermilion, and has probably long ago been 
washed away by the fury of the elements ; but the 
name of Mackenzie is enduringly consecrated in the 
annals of discovery, as the lirst person who penetrat- 
ed from sea to sea across the immense continent of 
North America. Hia return by the same route it is 
unnecessary to pursue. 
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The discoveries of Hearae and Mackenzie esla- 
Mished tbe great fact that there is a northern coast 
in America, washed by the Arctic Ocean, which 
forms, in all probability, its continuous boundaj^; 
and they demonstrated the pmeticability of re&du 
ing this limit by pHssin^r over the vast plains whit^ 
stretch northward from Canada and Hudson's Bay. 
The voyages of Captain Parry, also, which have 
been alreaily detailed,* fully corroborated this opi- 
nion ; and it appeared evident that another espe- 
dition, properly conducted, might reach this shore, 
and more fully examine its whole extent. Such 
an expedition, accordingly, sailed from England on 
the 23d of May 1820, its command being intrusted 
to Lieutenant, now Sir John Franklin, assisted by 
Dr Richardson, an able mineralogist and natural 
historian. During the first portion of their journey, 
they followed the chain of the great lakes, instead 
of the more eastern track pursued by Hearae, and 
having descended the Coppermine River, arrived 
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on 21st July at the shore of the Arctic Ocean, where ^^M 

they commenced their career of discovery. Impor- ^^M 

taut aa were the particulars of their survey, when ^^H 

considered in relation to the furtherance of geo- ^^M 

graphical science, a minute det^l is liere unneces- ^^M 

sary, and we shall attempt only a general sketch. ^^M 

Paddling along the coast to the eastward, on the ^^M 

inside of a crowded range of islands, they encamped ^^H 

on shore after a run of thirty-seven miles, in which ^^H 

they experienced little interruption, and saw only ^^H 

a email iceberg in the distance, though that beauti- ^^M 

fill luminous effulgence emitted from the iK>ngregaU ^H 

ed ices, and distinguished by the name of the ice. ^^M 

blink, was distinctly visible to the northward. The ^^M 

coast was found of moderate height, easy of access, ^^U 

and covered with vegetation ; but the islands were ^^B 

rocky and barren, presenting high cliffs of a colum- ^^U 

nar structure. In continuing their voyage, the dan- ^^M 

gers which beset a navigator in these dreadful polar ^^M 

solitudes thickened gloomily around them : The ^^M 

coast became broken and steril, and at length rose ^^M 

into a high and rugged promontory, against which ^^M 

some targe masses of ice had drifted, threatening de. ^^| 

struction to their slender canoes. In attempting to ^^H 

round this cape the wind rose, an awful gloom ^^H 

involved the sky, and the thunder burst over their ^^M 

heads, compelling them to encamp till the storm ^^M 

subsided. They then, at the imminent risk of hav- ^^ 
ing the canoes crushed by ttie floating ice, doubled 
the dreary promonlory, which they denominated 

Cape Barrow, and entered Detention Harbour, where ^^^ 

I they landed. Around them the land consisted of ^^H 

i mountains of granite, rising abruptly from the wa. ^^H 

I ler's edge, destitute of vegetation, and attaining an ^^H 
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devation of 1400 or 1500 feet ; seab and small deer 
were the only nnimals seen, and the former were so 
shy ihat all allempts to approach within shot were 
unaui-cessful, With the deer the hunters were more 
(brtunate; but these were not numerous; and whilst 
the iee elosed gradually around tbem, and their 
little stock of provisions, consisting of pemmican 
and cured beef, every day diminished, it was inu 
possible not to regard their situation with uneasi- 
ness. Hounding Cape Kater, they entered Arctic 
Sound, and sent a parly to explore a river upon the 
banks of which they expected to find an Esquimaux 
encampment. All, however, was silent, desolate, 
Mid deserted : even these hardy natives, bred amidst 
the polar ices, had removed from so barren a spoE, 
and the hunters returned with two small deer and a 
brown hear ; the latter animal so lean and sickly 
looking that the men declined eating it; but theoffi- 
cers boiled its paws and found them excellent. 

Proceeding along the eastern shore of Arctic 
Sound, to which they gave the name of Bankes' 
Peninsula, the expedition made its painful way 
along a coast indented by bays, and in many places 
studded with islands, till on 10th August they 
reached the open sea ; and sailing, as they imagined, 
between the continent and a large island, found to 
their deep disappointment that, instead of an open 
channel, they were in the centre of a vast bay: 
The state of tlie expedition now called for the most 
serious consideration upon the part of their com- 
mander. So much time had already been spent in 
exploring the sounds and inlets, that all liope of 
reaching Repulse Bay was vain ; both canoes had 
■lutained material injury ; the fuel was expend- 
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ed ; their provisions were sufficient only for three 
-days ; the appearsDcea of the setting in of the arctic 
winter were too unequivocal to he mistaken ; the 
deer, whieh had hitherto supplied them with fresh 
meat, would it was well known soon disappear ; the 
geese and other aquatic birds were already seen 
winging tiieir way to tlie southward; while the men, 
who had up to this moment displayed the utmost 
courage, began to look disheartened, and to enter, 
taiii serious apprehensions for their safety. Under 
these circumstances Franklin, with the concur- 
rence of his officers, determined not to endanger 
the lives of his people by a farther advance ; and, 
after spending four days in a minute survey of the 
bay, it was resolved to return by Hood's River to 
Fort Enterprise. Franklin's researches, as iar as 
prosecuted at this time, favoured the opinion of those 
who contended for the practicability of a north-west 
passage. It appeared probable that the coast ran 
• east and west in the latitude assigned to Macken- 
zie's River, and little doubt could, in his opinion, 
be entertained regarding the existence of a conti- 
nued sea in that direction. The portion over which 
they passed waa navigable for vessels of any size ,- 
and the ice met with after quitting Detention Har- 
bour would not have arrested a strong boat, whilst 
the chain of islands afforded shelter from all heavy 
, and there were good harbours at convenient 
distances. Having with much severe privation 
completed their course, from Point Tumagain in 
Melville Bay to the entrance of Hood's River, they 
ascended as high as the first rapid and encamped, ter- 
minating here theirvoyageon the Arctic Sea, during 
which they bad gone over 650 geographical miles. 
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On the prospect of commencing their land jour, 
ney the Canadi&na could not conceal thdr satisfac- 
tion; and the evening previous to their departure 
was passMi in talking over their past adventures, 
and congratulating each other in having itt length 
turned their bocks upon the sea, — little anticipating 
that the must painful and hazardous portion of the 
expedition was yet to wme. Before setting off, an 
assortment of iron materials, beads, looking-glasses, 
and other articles, was put up in a conspicuoui 
situation for the Esquimaux, and the English union 
WBS planted on the loftiest sand-hill, where it might 
be seen by any ships passing in the offing. Here 
also was deposited in a tin box, a letter containing an 
outline of the proceedings of the expedition, the lati- 
tude and longitude of the principal places, and the 
eourse intended to be pursued towards Slave Lake. 
They now proceeded up the river in their canoes, 
and though upon a short allowance of provisions, 
the produce of their nets and fowling-pieeea fiir- 
nished for a few days enough to ward off absolnte 
want, but they were often on the very brint of it. 
Their progress was much interrupted by shoals 
and rapids, and one evening they encamped at the 
lower end of a narrow chasm, the walls of which 
were upwards of 200 feet high, and in some places 
only a few yards apart. Into this the river preci. 
pitates itself, forming two magnificent cascades, to 
which they gave the name of Wilberforee Falls. On 
taking a survey of its farther course from a neigh- 
bouring hill, it was discovered to be so rapid and 
shallow, thnt all progress in the large canoes seemed 
impossible. Two smaller boats were therefore con- 
structed; aiidonlBlSe5Xftm\)ct,*w^wS.tffi-w\* 
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intention of proceeding in as direct a line as possible 
to the part of Point Lake opposite their spring en. 
eampment, — a distance which appeared compara' 
lively trifling, being only 149 miles. Their luggage 
consisted of ammunition, nets, hatchets, ice-chisels, 
astronomical instruments, clothing-blankets, three 
kettles, and the two canoes, each so light as to be 
carried easily by a single man. But disaster attack- 
ed them in their very first stage. A storm of snow 
came on accompanied by a high wind, against which 
it was difficult to carry the canoes, that were da- 
maged by the falls of those who bore them. The 
ground was covered by small stones, and much {»in 
was endured by the carriers, whose soft moose-skin- 
ahoes were soon cut through. The cold was intense ; 
and on encamping they looked in vain for wood ; a 
fire of moss was all they could procure, which served 
them to cook their supper, but gave so little heat that 
they were gJad to creep under their blankets.* 

Having ascended nest morning one of the highest 
hills, they ascertained that the river took a westerly 
course, and Franklin, thinking that to follow it far- 
ther would lead to a more tedious Journey than their 
exhausted strength could endure, determined to quit 
its banks and make directly for Point Lake. Emerg- 
ing, therefore, from the valley, they crossed a barren 
country, varied only by marshy levels and small 
lakes. The weather was fine, hut unfortunately 
no berry-bearing plants were found, the surface 
being covered in the more humid spots with a few 
grasses, and in other places with some gray melan- 
<^ly lichens. On encamping, the last piece of 
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pemmicAii, or pounded flesh, was distributed, with 
a little arrow-root, for snpper. The evening was 
warm ; but dark douds overspread the sky, and ihey 
experienced thoee sudden alternations of elimate 
which occur in the polar latitudes at this season. 
At midnight it rained in torrents; but towards 
morning a snowstorm arose accompanied bv a tio- 
lent gale. During (he whole day the storm conti- 
nued, and not having the comfort of a fire the men 
remained in I>ed, hut the tents were frozen ; around 
them the snuw had drifted to the depth of three 
feet, and even within lay several inches thick on 
their blankets. Though the storm had not abated 
any longer delay was impossible, for they knew 
every hour would increase the intensity of an arctic 
winter ; and though faint from fasting, and with 
their clothes sliflened by frost, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to push forward. They suffered much in 
packing the frozen tents and bedclothes, and could 
hardly keep their hands out of their fur mittens. 
On attempting to move, Franklin was seized with 
■ fainting fit, oceasioned by hunger and exhaustitm, 
■nd on reeovering refused to eat a morsel of portaUe 
loup, which was immediately prepared for him, as 
it had to be drawn from the only remaining meal 
of the party. The people, however, kindly crowded 
round, and overcame his reluctance. The eflect of 
eating was his rapid recovery ; and the expedition 
moved on. 

Disaster now cro%vded on disaster. The wind 
rose so high, that those who carried the canoes were 
frequently blown down, and one of the boats vfaa 90 
much shattered as to be rendered unserviceable. 
The groimd was covered with snow; and though the 
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swampa were frozen^ yet the ice was often not suf. 
ficiently strong; so that they plunged in knee- 
deep. A fire, liowever, was made of the bark and 
timbers or tlie broken canoe ; and after having faated 
three days, their last meal of portable soup and ar- 
row.root was cooked. Each man's allowance at this 
melancholy dinner was esccedingly scanty; but it 
allayed the pangs of hunger, and encouraged them 
to press forward at a quicker rate. They had now 
reached a more hilly country, strewed with large 
atones, and covered with gray lichen, well known to 
the Canadians by its name tripe de roclie. In cases 
of estremity, it is boiled and eaten ; but its taste is 
nauseous, its quality purgative, and it sometimes 
produces an intolerable griping and loathing. The 
party not being aware of this, gathered a consider- 
able quantity. A few partridges also had been 
Bhot ; and at night some willows were dug. up from 
under the snow, with which they lighted a fire and 
cooked their supper. 

Next day they came to Craeroft's River, flowing 
to the westward over a channel of large stones, that 
rendered it impossible to cross in the canoe. No aU 
teniative was left but to attempt a precarious pass- 
age over some rocks at a rapid ; and in effecting this 
some of the men losing their balance slipt into the 
water. They were instantly rescued by their com- 
panions; but so intense was the frost, that their 
drenched clothes became caked with ice, and they 
suffered much during the remainder of the day's 
march. The hunters had fallen in with some par- 
tridges, which they shot, and they found enough of 
roots to make a fire ; so that their supper, though 
Bcanty, was comparatively comfortable. Next mom- 
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ing they pushed forward with ardour, ttad \ 
ed Ihe river Congecathawhacliaea of Mr Heanie. 
The country which lay before them was hilly, and 
covered with snow to a great depth. The sides of 
the hills were traversed by sharp angular rocks, 
where the drifted snow filling up the interstices, pre^ 
sented a smooth but fallacious surface, which oftoi 
gave way and precipitated them into the chasmi 
with their heavy loads. In this pninful and ardo. 
ous manner they struggled forward several dsyi, 
feeding on the tripe de roche, which was so frosoi 
to the rocks, that their hands were benumbed beftK 
a meal could be collected, and so destitute of ontii- 
tive juices, that it allayed hunger only for a veiy 
short time. At length reaching the summit of a hill, 
they, to their great delight, beheld a herd of mutk- 
_ oxen feeding in the valley below ; an instant holt wu 
made, the best hunters were called out, and whilst 
they proceeded with extreme caution in a circuitous 
route, their companions watched their proceedings 
with intense anxiety. When near enough to open 
their fire, the report reverberated through the hills, 
and one of the largest cows was seen to fall. " This 
success," says Franklin, in that simple and heautiful 
account of his journey which any change of tankage 
would only weaken, "infused spirit into our starving 
party. The contents of its stomach were devoured 
upon the spot ; and the raw intestines, which were 
next attacked, were pronounced by the most delicate 
of the party to lie excellent. A few willows, whose 
tops were seen peeping through the snow in the bot- 
tom of the valley, were quickly grubbed, the tents 
pitched, and supper cooked and devoured with avi- 
dity. It was the sixth day since we had had a g 
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meal. I do not think that we witnessed, tlirough 
the course of our journey, a more atriidng proof of 
the wise dispensation of the Almighty, and of the 
wealcneBB of our own judgment, than on this day. 
We had considered the dense fog whicli prevailed 
throughout the morning sa almost ttie greatest in- 
convenience which could have befallen us, since it 
rendered the air extremely cold, and prevented us 
from distinguishing any distant object towards which 
our course could be directed. Yet this very dark- 
ness enabled the party to get to the top of tbe hill, 
which bounded the valley wherein the musk oxen 
were grazing, without being perceived. Had the 
herd discovered us and taken alarm, our hunters, in 
their present state of debility, would in all proba- 
bility have failed in approaching them."* 

On the following day a strong southerly wind blow- 
ing with a snow-drift, they took a day's rest, and as 
only enough remained of the musk ox to serve for two 
^days, they contented themselves with a single meal. 
^2Jext mornings though the gale had not diminbhed, 
they pushed forward, and notwithstanding their rest 
andrecent supply of animal food, the whole party felt 
greater weakness than they had hitherto experienced. 
The weather was hazy, but after an hour's march 
the sky cleared, and they found themselves on the 
bordecB of a lake, of which they could not discern the 
termination in either direction. In these circum- 
stances they travelled along its banks to the west- 
ward, in search of a crossing-place. Credit, one of 
the Canadians, left the party in hopes of falling ii 
with deer, but did not return ; and on encamping 

* PnnUin'a Jouniey, toL it. p. 13, amall editioi] gf 10311. 
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in the evening, hun^ and falieued, they had to 
divide for supper a single partridge and some tripe 
de rochc. This vieed fnini the lirst had been un- 
palatable, but now bentme insupportably nauseont, 
and began in many to produce severe pains and bowel- 
complaints, especially in Mr Hood, one of the young 
officers attached to the expedition. This solitary pu- 
tridge was the last morsel of animal food that remain- 
ed ; and they turned with deep anxiety to the hope 
of catching some tish in the lake, but discovered tbst 
the persons intrusted with them had improvident 
thrown away three of the nels and burnt the floats on 
leaving Hood's River. Things now began to look very 
gloomy ; and as the men were daily getting weaker, 
it was judged expedient to lighten their burdens rf 
every thing except ammunition, clothing, and thein- 
stnunenls necessary to guide Ihem on their way. The 
dipping-needle, the azimuth compass, the magnet, a 
large thermometer, and the few books they carried, 
were therefore deposited at this encampment, after 
they had torn out from these last the tables neces- 
sary for working the latitude and longitude. Re- 
wards also were promised by Franklin to such of the 
party as should kill any animals, and in the mom. 
iDg they prepared to go forward. 

At this moment a fine trait of disinterestedness 
occurred : As the offii-ers assembled round a small 
fire, enduring an intense degree of hunger which 
they had no means of satisfying, Perrault, one of the 
Canadians, presented each of them with a piece of 
meat out of a little store which he had saved from his 
allowance. " It was received," says Franklin, " with 
great thankfulness, and such an instance of self-de- 
nial and kindness filled our eyes with tears." 
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ing forward to a river issuing from the lake, they 
met their comrade. Credit, and received the joyful 
intelligence that lie had killed two deer. One of these 
was immediately cut up and prepared for breakfast ; 
and having sent aome of the party for the other, tlie 
rest proceeded down the river, which was about 300 
yards broad, in search of a place to cross. Hav. 
ing chosen a spot where the current was smooth, 
immediately above a rapid, Franklin and two Ca- 
nadian boatmen, St Germain and Belanger, pushed 
from the shore. Tlie breeze was fresh, and the cur- 
rent stronger than they imagined, so that they ap- 
proached the very edge of tlie rapid ; and Belanger 
employing his paddle to steady the canoe, lost his 
balance, and overset the bark in the middle of it. 
The party clung to its side, and reaching a rock 
where the stream was but waist-deep, kept their 
footing till the canoe was emptied of water, after 
which Belanger held it steady, whilst St Germain 
replaced Franklin in it, and dexterously leaped 
in himself. Such was their situation, that if the 
man who stood on the rock had raised his foot 
they would have been lost. His friends therefore 
were compelled to leave him, and after a second 
disaster, in which the canoe struck, and was as 
expeditiously righted as before, they reached the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile Belanger suffered ex- 
tremely, immersed to his middle, and enduring in- 
tense cold. Heealledpiteously for relief, and St Ger- 
main re-embarkingattempt«d to reach him, but was 
hurried down the rapid, and on coming ashore, was 
so benumbed as to be incapable of farther exertion. 
A second effort, but equally unsuccessful, was made 
by Adam : they then tried to carry out a line formed 
of the slings of the men's loads, but it broke, and 
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was carried down the streun. At last, when be 
wu almost exhausted, the canoe readied him with ' 
ft anudl cord of one of the remaining nets, and he 
was driLgged to shore quite insensible. On be- 
ing stripped, rolled in blankets, and put to bed 
between Iwo men, he recovered. During tboe 
operations Prankiin was left alone upon the bank, 
and it seemed a matter of the utmost doubt 
whether he sliould be ever rejoined by his com- 
panions. " It is impossible," savs he, " to describe 
my sensations as 1 witnessed the various unsuccess- 
ful attempts to relieve Belanger. The distance pre- 
vented my seeing distinctly what was going on, and 
I continued pacing up and doMTi the rock on which 
1 stood, regardless of the coldness of my drenched 
and stiffening garments. The canoe, in every at- 
tempt to reach bim, was hurried down the rapid, 
and was lost to view amongst the rocky islets, witb 
a fury whidi seemed to threaten instant destruc- 
tion ; once indeed I fancied that I saw it over- 
whelmed in the waves ; such an event would have 
been fatal lo the whole party. Separated as I was 
from my companions, without gun, ammmiition, 
batchet, or the means of making a fire, and in wet 
clothes, my doom would have been speedily sealed. 
My companions too, driven to the nea-ssily of coast- 
ing the lake, must have sunk under the fatigue of 
rounding its innumerable arms and bays, whidi, as 
we learned afterwards from the Indians, are ex> 
tensive. By the goodness of Providence, however, 
we were spared at lliat time, and some of us have 
been permitted to offer up our thanksgiving in a ci- 
vilized land for the signal deliverance we then and 
afterwards experienced."* 
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On setting out next morning, Perraiilt brought in a 
fine male deer, which raised the apirits of the party, 
8S it secured them in provisions for two days ; and 
they trusted to support themselves for a third on the 
akin which they carried with them. Having ascend- 
ed the Wilhngham Mountains, they entered upon 
a rugged country intersected by deep ravines, the 
passage of which was so difiicult that they could only 
make ten miles with great fatigue. The deer was 
now picked to the last morsel, and they ate pieces of 
the singed hide with a little tripe de roche. At 
other times this meal might have sufficed ; hut, ex- 
hausted by slender food and continued toil, their 
appetites had become ravenous. Hitherto events 
had been so mercifully ordered, that in their utmost 
need some little supply in the tripe de roehe had never 
failed them ; but it was the will of God that their con- 
fidence should he yet more strongly tried; for they 
now entered upon a level country covered with snow, 
where even this miserable lichen was no longer to be 
found ; and a bed of Iceland moss, which was boiled 
for supper, proved so bitter that none of the party, 
though enduring the extremities of hunger, could 
taste more than a few spoonfuls. Another distress 
now attacked them : The intensity of the cold increas- 
ed, while they became less fit to endure it. Their 
blankets did not suffice to keep them warm, and the 
slightest breeze pierced through their debilitated 
frames. " The reader," says Franklin, " will pro- 
bably be desirous to know how we passed our time 
in such a comfortless situation. The Srst operation 
after encamping was to thaw our frozen shoes, if a 
sufficient fire could be made ; dry ones were then put 
OR. Each person then wrote his notes of the daily 
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owuiTcin^es, and evenini; prayers were read. Aaaaoi 
as supper was prepared it was eaten, generally in Ik 
dark, and we went U> bed and kept up a cheerfid 
conversation until our blankets were thawed bjtbe 
lieut of our bodies, and we had gathered auffideni 
warmth to enable us to fall asleep. On many night) 
we had not even the luxury of going to bed in dt; 
clothes; for, when the fire yiaa insufficient to dry 
our shoes, we dared not venture to pull them off 
lest they should freeze so hard as to be unfit to pal 
on in the morning, and therefore inconvenient in 

Hunger, fatigue, and disappointment, began do* 
to have a calamitous effeet upon the tempers of the 
men. One, who carried the canoe, after serenl 
ievere falls, threw down his burden, and obatinate. 
ly refused to resume it. It was accordingly ffjeo 
to another, who proved stronger, and pushed fi>r- 
ward at so rapid a rate that Mr Flood, whose weak- 
ness was now extreme, eould not keep up with 
them ; and as Franklin attempted to pursue and 
■top them, the whole party were separated. Dr 
Richardson, who had remained behind to gather tripe 
de roclie, joined him, and on advancing they found 
the men encamped among some willows, where they 
had found some pieces of skin and a few bones of deer 
which had been devoured by the wolves. On these 
they had made a meal, having burnt and pounded 
the bones, boiled the skin, and added their old shoes 
to the mess. With this no fault could be found ; but 
on questioning the person to whom the canoe had 
been intrusted, it was discovered that he had left 

■ Praoklin'B Jouraej, p. 414. 
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the boat behind, it having, as he said, been broken 
by a fall and rendered entirety useless. 

To the infatuated obstinacy of the men in refus- 
ing to retrace their steps and fetch it, even in its 
shattered state, is to be ascribed much of the distress 
of their subsequent journey. Every argument and 
entreaty seemed entirely thrown away; and they 
had apparentiy lost all hope of being preserved. 
When the hunters who had been out for some 
time did not make their appearance, they became 
furious at the idea of having been deserted, and 
throwing down their bundles, declared they would 
follow them at all hazards, and leave the weakest 
to keep up as they best could. The remonstrances 
of the officers at length opened their minds to 
the madness of such a scheme; and on encamping 
in the evening, they found some pines seven or eight 
feet high, which furnished a comfortable fire, when 
Ihey made their supper on tripe de roche. Next 
morning a herd of deer came in sight, and they 
killed five, — a supply which, considering the estre- 
mily of hunger and despair to which they were re- 
daced, was especially providential. It was evident 
that He, without whom not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, was with them in their extremity of dis. 
tress; and, casting themselves upon his care, every 
heart expanded with hope and gratitude. 

The Canadians now earnestly petitioned fora day's 
rest. They pleaded their recent sufferings, and that 
the enjoyment of two substantial meals, after eight 
days' famine, would enable them to press forward 
more vigorously. The flesh, the skins, and even 
the stomachs of the deer, were accordingly equally 
divided among the party, and some of them suffered 
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severely from loo free an indulgence in the i: 
this food after so long an abstinence. Next menu 
ing the party resumed their journey, and after i 
walk of three miles came to the Coppermine River. 
Its eurrent was strung, hut with a canoe thai 
would have heen no difficulty in crossing ; and the 
reckless folly of the men in abandoning their unlj 
means of transport was now brought strongly to that 
mind. No ford could be discovered, and the plu 
was suggested of framuig a vessel of willowi 
vered with the canvass of the tent ; but the mod 
fixperienced boatmen declared the willows 
too small to bear the weight; and no pines cttuld 
be found. Nothing remained but to resume their 
march along the borders of the lake ; and looking 
out eagerly, hut in vain, for some fordable place, they 
encamped at the east end. Anxious to adopt everj 
possible means for preserving the parly, Franklin 
sent jMr Back forward with the interpreters to bunL 
He was directed to halt at the first pines and con- 
struct a raft; and if his hunters had killed animali 
sufficient to provision them, he was to cross imme- 
diately and send the Indians with supplies of meat 
to the party behind. 

At this time it was discovered that two of tlw 
men had stolen part of the officers' provision, thougb 
it had been doled out wilh the strictest impartiality, 
and they saw their leaders suffering more acutely 
than themselves. To punish this was impossible, 
except by the threat that they should forfeit their 
wages, which produced little effect. Despondency 
bad deeply seized upon the party, and in the morn- 
ing strict orders could not prevent them from strag- 
gling in search of the remains of animals ; in conse- 
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s lost in halting, a 



of which much time w 
imunition in firing guna to collect t 
■, however, had disappeared, and pressing for- 
ward with more alacrity they came to an arm of 
the lalie running north-eaat. The idea of making 
the long circuit round it was distreasing, and liav- 
ing halted to consult what was to be done, som<^ 
one discovered in a eliff tlie carcass of a deer whicli 
had fallen into a cliasm. It waa quite putrid, but 
even in that state appeared delicious, and a fire 
being kindled, a large portion waa rapidly devour- 
ed; whilst the men, cheered by this unexpected 
breakfast, regained their confidence, and requested 
leave to return to the rapid, insisting on the prac- 
ticability of making a sufficiently strong raft of wil- 
lows, though they had formerly pronounced it im- 
possible. Their advice was followed; and having 
sent off Augustus, one of the interpreters, to inform 
Mr Back of this change of plan, they commenced 
their retrograde movement, and encamped at night 
in a deep valley among some large willows, where 
they supped on the remains of the putrid deer, 

Next day they regained the rapids, commenced 
cutting willows for the raft, and a reward of 300 
livres waa promised by Franklin to the person who 
should convey a line across the river strong enough 
to manage the raft and transport the parly. The 
willows when cut were bound into fagots, and 
the work completed ; but the greenness of the wood 
rendered it heavy, and incapable of supporting 
more than one man at a time. Still they hoped to 
be able to cross ; but all depended on getting a line 
carried to the opposite bank, through a current 13(1 
yards wide, strong, deep, and intensely cold- Belan- 
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ger and Benoit, the two strongest men of the party, 
repeatedly attempted to take the raft over, but for 
want of oars were driven back. The tent-at^vea were 
then tied together, and formed a strong pole; bat 
it was not long enough to reacti the bottom even tt 
a short distance front the shore. Dr Richardwii 
nest produced a paddie he had brought £rom the 
coast, but which was found not powerful enough to 
impel the raft against a strong breeze. Tlie lailureof 
every attempt oecaaioned a deep despondeney, which 
threatened to have the most fatal effects, when Dr 
Richardson, with a disiu teres led courage that made 
him forget his own weakness, threw off his upper 
garments, and attempted to swim with a rope to the 
opposite bank. Plunging in with the line round 
his middle he at first made some way, but the ex- 
treme cold was too much for him, and in a few mo. 
ments his arms became powerless ; still, being an 
expert swimmer, he not only kept himself aBoat, 
but made way by turning on his back and using 
his legs, so that he had nearly reached the other 
side, when, to the inexpressible anguish of those who 
watched his progress, his limbs became benumbed, 
and be sank. All hands now hauled on the line, 
and drew him ashore almost lifeless; but, placed 
before a fire of willows and stript of bis wet clothes, 
be gradually revived enough to give directions as to 
the mode of treating him. His thin and emaciated 
limbs, which were now exposed to view, produced an 
involuntary exclamation of compassion and surprise: 
— "Ah, que nous sommes maigres!" said the French 
Canadians; but it is probable that few of them 
would have presented so gaunt and attenuated an 
appearance as the brave and excellent man who had 
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f tbus nearly fallen a sacrifice to his humanity, for it 
^ras discovered about this time tliat the hunters 
' were in the practice of withliolding the game which 
, they shot, and devouring it in secret.* 

Soon after this the party were joined by Mr Back, 
' ^hohad traced the lake about fifteen miles farther up 
\ without discovering any place where it was possible 
to get across ; and towards evening Credit, who had 
been out hunting, returned without any game of 
his own killing ; but brought the antlers and back, 
bone of a deer shot during the summer. These re. 
lies had been already picked clean by the wolves 
and birds of prey, hut the marrow remained in the 
spine; and though completely putrid, and so acrid 
aa to excoriate the lips, it was not the less accept- 
able. The bones were rendered friable by burning, 
and the whole eagerly devoured. St Germain, one 
of the voyagers, now suggested that a canoe might 
be made of the painted canvass used to wrap up the 
bedding, and ofiered to construct it upon a frame, 
work of willows. For thia purpose he and Adam 
removed to a dump of willowa, whilst another 
party proceeded lo the spot where they had en- 
camped on the 25th, to collect pitch amongst the 
small pines to pay over the seams. A snow. 
storm at this moment came on, and the sufferings 
of the men hourly increasing, a deep gloom settled 
upon their spirits. Mr Hood was by this time 
reduced to a perfect shadow ; Mr Back requir. 
ed the support of a stick ; Dr Richardson was 
lame ; and Franklin so feeble, that, after a struggle 
of three hours, he found himself utterly unable to 
reach the spot wliere St Germain was at work, a 
* Franklin's Jouniejf, pp. 4S3, 434. 
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distance of only Ihree quarters of a mile, and re- 
turned (.-ompletely fxhauated. The Canadian voy- 
agers had now fallen into a state of despondency 
which bordered on despair, and, indilTerenl V their 
fate, refused to make the slightest exertion. The of- 
ficers were unable to undergo the labour of gathering 
the tripe deroche, and Samandr6, the cook, sullenly 
declined continuing his labours. At this miserable 
crisis the conduct of John Hcpburn,an English sailor, 
was especially admirable, presenting a striking con- 
trast to the gloomy selfishiii'ss of the Canadians. 
His firm reliance on the watchful goodness of God, 
and a cheerful resignation to his will, never for a 
moment forsook him ; and, animated by this bless- 
ed principle, his strength appeared to be preserved 
as the means of saving the party. He collected the 
tripe de roche for the oflicers' mess, cooked and 
served it out, and showed the most indefatigable 
zeal in hia efforts to alleviate their sufferings, 

A gleam ofhope at length arose, when St Germain 
lorapleted the canoe. It was impossible not to feel 
that their last chance of escape seemed to hang upon 
this little bark ; — would it prove sufficient for its 
purpose? or, constructed of such wretched materials, 
would it not at once sink to the bottom ? Amid this 
conflict of contending emotions it was launched on 
the river, and every heart bounded witli exultation 
when it Boated and St Germain transported himself 
to the opposite side. It was drawn back, and, one 
by one, the whole party were ferried over, though, 
from the leaky state of the tittle bark, th^ir gar. 
mejits ajid bedding were completely drenched. 
Franklin immediately despatched Mr Back and 
three men to push on to Fort Enterprise in search 
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of the Indians, whilst he Jiimself followed with 
the rest. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the CaDadiaii 
voyagera at this unlooked-for deliverance. Their 
spirits rose from the deepest despondency into tu- 
multuous exultation. They shook the officers by the 
hand, cried out that their worst difficulties were at 
a end, and expressed a confident hope of being able 
to reach Fort Enterprise in the course of a few days, 
— a boisterous and sudden confidence, to which the 
silent gratitude and quiet resolution of the pious 
Hepburn presented a striking contrast. 

Their tents and bedclothes were so mach frozen, 
and the men, who bad kindled a small lire, so weary, 
that it was eight in the morning before the bundles 
were packed, and the party set forward. They tra- 
velled in single files, each at a small distance from 
his neighbour. Mr Hood, who was now nearly 
exhausted, was obliged to walk at a gentle pace in 
the rear, Dr Richardson kindly keeping beside 
him; whilst Franklin led the foremost men, that 
he might make them halt occasionally till the strag- 
glers came up. Credit, hitherto one of their most 
active hunters, became lamentably weak from the 
effects of tripe de roche on his constitution, and VaiU 
lant, from the same cause, was getting daily more 
- emaciated. They only advanced six miles during 
the day, and at night satisfied the cravings of hun> 
ger by a small quantity of tripe de roche mixed up 
with some scraps of roasted leather. During the 
night the wind increased to a strong gale, which 
continuing next day, besides being piercingly cold, 
filled the atmosphere with a thick snow-drift. Hav- 
ing boiled and eaten the remains of their old shoes. 
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and every shred of leather which could he picked 
up, they Bet forward at iiuie over bleak hilla sqa- 
rat«d by equally barren valleys. 

In this manner they journeyed till noon. noC 
without mucli Btraggling and frequent halts, al 
which time Samandre came up with the melanchoj; 
newB that CreiUt and Vaillanl had dropt down and 
were utterly unable to proceed. Dr Richardson wm 
baek, and discovering Vaillant about a mile andi 
half in the rear, assured him that a fire was kindled 
a little way on, and that he would recover if h* 
could but reach it ; the poor fellow struggled up ob 
his feet, and feebly tried to advance, but fell down 
every Btep in the deep snow. Leaving him, DrRich- 
ardson retraced his steps about a mile farther in > 
fruitleas search for Credit- In returning be passed 
Vaillant, who had fallen down, utterly unable to 
renew his efforts to rejoin the parly. Belanger went 
back to carry his burden and assist him to the fire; 
but the cold bad produced such a numbness that he 
could not speak or make the slightest exertion. The 
stoutest of the party were now implored to make a 
last effort to transport him to the fire, but declared 
themselves utterly unable for the task. They eager, 
ly requested leave to throw down their loads, and 
proceed with the utmost speed to Fort Enterprise, — 
a scheme projected in the despair of the moment, and 
which must have brought destruction upon the whole. 

Matters bad now reached a dreadful crisis; it 
was necessary to come to an immediate deoaion 
regarding their ultimate measures, and a plan pro- 
posed by Mr Hood and Dr Richardwn was adopted. 
These gentlemen consented to remain with a single 
altendantatttie&is\,B¥*>^'w^*'^*'^'*^'****^*'*SGKieBt 
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firewood and tripe de roche for ten days' conaump. 
tion, whilst Franklin and tlie rest were to proceed 
with all expedition to Fort Enterprise, and send 
immediate assistance. This acheme promised to re- 
lieve them of ft considerable portion of their burdens, 
— for one of the tvntsand various other articles were 
to be left ; and it gave poor Credit and Vaillant a. 
fairer opportunity, should they revive, of regaining 
their companions. On the resolution being commu* 
nicated to the men, they were cheered with the pros- 
pect of an alleviation of their misery, and pressed 
forward in searclt of a convenient spot for the pro- 
posed separation. Near nightfall they encamped 
under the lee of a hill amongst some willows, which 
fnmifihed a. small fire, but not suQieiently strong 
to thaw their frozen clothes ; and no tripe de roche 
having been found during the day, they lay down 
hungry, cold, and full of the gloomiest apprehensions, 
whilst sleep fled from their eyelids, and the images 
of their dying companions rose before their imagina-. 
tion in colours which made them shudder for a 
fate that might so soon become tlieir own.* Next 
morning the weather providentially was mild, and 
setting out at nine they arrived towards noon at a 
thicket of willows, in the neighbourhood of some 
rocks bearing a pretty full supply of tripe de roche. 
Here Dr Richardson and Mr Hood determined to 
remain. The tent was pitched, a barrel of ammu- 
nition and other articles were deposited, and Hep- 
bum, who volunteered the service, was appointed to 
continue with them. The rest of the party now 
had only to carry a single tent, the ammunition, and 
the ofGcers' journals, in addition to their own clothes 
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and a. single blanket Tor Captain Franklin. When 
all was ready, the whole party united in thanksgiv- 
ing and prayers to Almighty God for their mutual 
preservation, and separated with the melancholy re. 
flection, that it might in all probability be the last 
time they should ever again meet in this world. 

On leaving their friends Captain Franklin and 
his party descended into a more level country; but 
the anow lay so deep, and they were so little able to 
wade tlirough it that they encamped, after a painful 
march of only four miles and a half, in which Be- 
langer, and Michel an Iroquois, were left far behind, 
yet still struggling forward. In the evening they came 
in dreadfully exhausted, and Belanger, till now one 
of the strongest of the party, could not refrain from 
tears as he declared he was totally unable to proceed, 
and implored permission to return to Dr Richardson 
and Mr Hood. Michel made the same request, and it 
was agreed that they should do so. The cold of the 
night was excessive, and the men were so weak that 
they could not raise the tent ; from its weight it was 
impossible to transport it from place to place, and 
it was cut up, the canvass serving them for a cover- 
ing; but, though they lay close together, the in- 
tense frost deprived them of sleep. Having no tripe 
de roche they had supped upon an infusion of the 
Labrador tea-plant, with a few morsels of burnt 
leather. Michel and Beianger, being apparently 
more exhausted in the morning than over night, 
were left, whilst the rest moved forward. After a 
very short progress Perrault was attacked with a fit 
of dizziness ; but, on hatting a little, again proposed 
to proceed. In ten minutes, however, he sunk 
down, and, weeping aloud, declared his total in- 
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ability lo go on. He was accordingly adviaed to 
rejoin Michel and Belanger, — a proposal in which 
he acquiesced. These examples of the total failtir<- 
of the strongeat in the party had a very unfevour. 
able effect on tha spirits of the rest, and the exertion 
of wading through the anow and crossing a lake on 
the ice, where they were frequently blown down, 
was HO severe, that Fontano, after having repeatedly 
fallen, piteously complained that he was utterly 
onable to go farther. Being not two miles from 
the others, it was thought best that he also should 
attempt to rejoin them ;* and as he was much 
beloved, the parting was very distressing. They 
watched him for some time, and were comforted by 
seeing that, thougli liis progress was very slow, he 
kept his feet better than before. 

The whole party was now reduced to five persons. 
Captain Franklin, Adam, Peltier, Benoit, and 8a- 
raandre, the interpreter Augustus having pressed 
forward by himself during the late frequent halls. 
They made that day only four miles and a half, 
and encamped for the night under a rock, supping 
again on an infusion of the Labrador tea-plant and 
some shreds of boiled leather. The evening was 
comparatively mild, the breeze light, and having 
the comfort of a fire they enjoyed some sleep. This 
was of infinite advantage ; it gave thtm new spirits, 
which were farther invigorated by a breakfast of 
tripe de roche, this being the fourth day since they 
had a regular meal. On reacliing Marten Lake 
they found it frozen over, — a circumstance which 
they knew would enable them to walk upon the ice 
straight lo Fort Enterprise. 
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It m&y be easily imagined what were the aensa- 
tiona of the parly in approsehing the spot which 
they truitted would be the end of all their toils 
and privations. From the arrangements previously 
made, it was judged certain that they would here find 
relief, and be able to send assistance to their unfortu- 
nate companions. It was a spot where they had en- 
joyed, at a former period of the expedition, the greatest 
comfort ; but it was possible, though tliey scarcely 
permitted themselves to contemplate so dreadful an 
idea, that circumstances mi^t have occurred to de- 
feat their present expectations. On approaching the 
house their minds were strongly agitated betvrist 
hope and fear, and, contrary to their usual custom, 
they advanced in silence. At length they reached 
it, and their worst apprehensions were realized. It 
was completely desolate. No provisions had been de. 
posited — no trace of Indians could be discovered — 
no letter lay there from Mr Wentzel to inform them 
where the Indians might be found. On entering 
a mute despair seized the party. They gazed on the 
cold hearth, comfortless walls, and broken sashes, 
through which the wind and snow penetrated, and, 
awakening to a full sense of the horrors of their 
situation, burst into tears.* On recovering a little, 
and looking round with more attention, a note was 
found from Mr Back, stating that having two days 
before this reached the house, he had proceeded in 
search of the Indians ; but it described his party as so 
debilitated that it was doubtful whether they would 
be able to reach Fort Providence. The sufferings en- 
dured by this meritorious ofhcer and his little party, 
one of whom was frozen to death, were equally 
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dreadful with those which fell to the share of his 
excel lent commander.* 

The poor sufferers, thus grievously disappointed, 
now esanmied the deserted habitation for tlie means 
of subsistence, and found several deer-skins thrown 
away during their former residence at the fort. The 
heaps of ashes were carefiilly raked, and a consi.. 
derable collection of bones discovered, which were 
hoarded up for the purpose of being pounded and 
manufactured into soup. The parchment originally 
employed instead of glass had been torn from the 
windows, and the place was exposed to all the in- 
clemency of an arctic winter ; but they succeeded in 
filling the sashes with loose boards, and as the tem- 
perature of the outer air was now from 15° to 20° 
below zero, this precaution was especially necessary. 
To procure water lliey melted the frozen lumps of 
snow, and the flooring of the neighbouring apart, 
ment was broken up for fuel. 

Having completed these arrangements, they as- 
sembled round the fire, and were busy singeing the 
hair off a deer-skin, when they were cheered by the 
entrance of the interpreter, who had made his way 
to the fort by a different route, through a country 
he had never traversed before. Though by lar the 
strongest of the party, he was now so enfeebled by 
famine that he could not follow two deer which 
he had seen on his way. Next morning there was 
a heavy gale from the south-east, and the anow 
drifted so tliick that no one ventured abroad. On 
the evening of the succeeding day, a figure covered 
with ice, benumbed with cold, and almost speech- 
less, staggered into the house : It was one of the 
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Canadinns who had been despatched with a, note by 
Mr Baekj and having fallen into a rapid narrowly 
eecapcd being drowned.* To change his dress, wrap 
him in warm blankets, and pour some soup over his 
throat, was their firat care; and after a little he re- 
vived enough to anawer the anxious questions with 
which he was assailed. From his repUes but little 
comfort was derived. Mr Back had seen no trace of 
the Indiana, and the messenger's recollection appear- 
ed confufied witli regard to the part of the country 
where he had left his officer, who, as he stated, in- 
tended to proceed to the spot where the Indian 
chief Akaitcho had encamped last summer, — a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. Thither he proposed ta 
follow when he was a little recruited ; and, though 
dissuaded from the attempt, persisted that as the 
track was beaten he would he able to make it out, 
and to convey intelligence of the situation of Cap- 
tain Franklin's party. Accordingly, the fifth day 
after his arrival, he departed from the fort with a 
small supply of singed hide. 

Not long after, Adam, one of the five men who 
now remained with Captain Franklin, became so 
ill that he was utterly incapable of moving, and it 
was discovered that he had been for some time 
afflicted with oedematous swellings in various parts 
of his body, which he had hitherto generously con- 
cealed from a wish not to impede the movements of 
his companions. As it was impossible for this poor 
man to travel, it was necessary to abandon the ori- 
ginal intention of proceeding with the whole party to 
Fort Providence,and Peltier andSamandre, who were 

almost as weak a stale, having expressed a wish to 
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remain with Adam, Captaiu Franklin, along with 
Augustus and Benoit, determined to press on to Fort 
Providence, and to send relief to their eompanions 
by the first party of Indians they should meet. 

Having accordingly given directions regarding the 
journals and charts which were left in their custody, 
and the lieat mode of forwarding succour to Mr Hood 
and Dr Richardson, Franklin set forward with his 
two attendants ; but so feeble had they become, 
that the distance accomplished in six hours was only 
fourmiles. They encamped on the borders of Round 
Rock Lake, and, unable to find any tripe de roche, 
made their supper upon fried deer.skin. The night 
proved intensely cold, and although they crept as 
close to eadi other as possible, they shivered in every 
limb, and the wind pierced through their famished 
frames.' Next morning was mild, and they set out 
early, but had scarce proceeded a few yards, when 
Franklin fell between two rocks and broke his 
snow-shoes, an accident which incapacitated him 
from keeping up with Benoit and Augustus. In a 
very short tiilie his attempt to press forward com- 
pletely exhausted him ; and as the only hope of pre- 
serving the lives of the party appeared to rest on their 
speedily reaching Fort Providence, he determined, 
rather than retard them, to retrace his steps to the 
house whilst they proceeded for assistance. Gall- 
ing a moment's halt, he addressed one note to Mr 
Back, refjuesting an immediate supply of meat from 
Rein Deer Lake, and another to the commandant 
at Fort Providence, with urgejit intreaties for assist- 
ance. This done, Augustus and Benoit resumed 
their journey, and Franklin returned to the house. 
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On arriving he found Adam, SamandrS, and Pel- 
tier stilt alive; but tile two first, whose minds seem- 
ed quite enfeebled, could not be prevailed ori to leave 
their tied, and their nervous weakness was so great 
that they scarcely ceased shedding tears all day. 
It was even with difficulty that they were prevailed 
on to take any nourishment ; and the labour of cut- 
ting and carrying fuel, gathering the tripe de roehe, 
and cooking, fell entirely upon Franklin and Peltier. 
The frost was now so severe that it was evident 
this lichen would soon be bound up in ice, and, as 
their strength daily declined, every exertion became 
irksome. When once seated, it required a painful 
effort to rise up, and not unfrequently they had to 
lift each other from their chairs. This miserable 
condition could not last long. Peltier soon became 
almost incapable of holding the hatchet; the bone- 
soup had grown so acrid as to corrode the inside of 
their mouths ; the tripe de rocbe, covered with ice, 
defied all efTorts to detach it from the rock; and 
though the rein-deer sported on the banks of the 
river, no one had strength to go after them, or to 
hold a gun so steadily as to secure an aim. 

Still the hopes and cheerfulness of Franklin did 
not desert him. From his knowledge of the places 
mostly frequented at that season by the Indians, he 
was sanguine as to the likelihood of their being 
found; and their speedy arrival ibrmed a constant 
subject of conversation. At length on the evening 
of the 29th, when talking of this long looked-for re- 
lief, and sitting round the fire, Peltier suddenly leapt 
up and uttered a joyful exclamation, imagining he 
beard the bustle of the Indians in the adjoining 
It was not the Indians, however, but Dr 
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Richardaoa aod Hepburn, who came in eauh car. 
rying hu bundle. The meeting was one of mingled 
joy and sorrow. Poor Hood's absence was instantly 
perceived, and tlieir saddest anticipations were con- 
firmed by Dr Richardson declaring that this young 
officer and Michel were dead^ and that neitlier Per- 
rault nor Fontano had readied the tent, or been heard 
of. Such news could not fail to create despondency. 
All were shocked at the emaciated countenances 
and hollow voices of Dr Kicbardson and his com- 
panion, while Captain Franklin and his fellow- 
suSerers, having become gradually accustomed to 
the dreadful effects of famine upon each other, were 
not aware that, to the eyes of their &iends who had 
just arrived, the alteration upon themselves was 
equally melancholy. " The doctor," says Frank- 
lin, " particularly remarked the sepulchral tone of 
our voices, which he requested ua to make more 
cheerful if possible, not aware that his own partook 
of the same key."* 

The arrival of these Irienda, however, was soon at- 
tended with a favourable change. Though greatly 
reduced they were still in a better condition than 
their unfortunate companions, and it was not long till 
Hepburn shot a partridge. Dr Richardson speedily 
tore off the feathers, and having held it for a few mi- 
nutes at the fire divided it into six pieces : Franklin 
and his companions ravenously devouwd their por- 
tions, " being the first morsel of flesh that any of them 
bad tasted for thirty.one days," and Dr Richardson 
cheered them with the prospect that Hepburn might 
possibly bring in a deer in his next expedition. 
The counsels and example of tliis pious and intelli- 
gent man produced the best effects on the spirits 
' FibdUId's Journey, p. 447. 
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of the party. He bad brought with him his Testa- 
ment and Prayer-book, and by reading portions of 
scripture appropriate to their situation, and en. 
eouraging them to join in prayer and thanksgiving, 
he led tliem to the only source whence, under 
the awful circumstances in which they were placed, 
they could derive hope or consolation. He taught 
them the necessity of exertion, whatever pain it 
might at £rst cost; roused them to pay some atten- 
tion to the cleanlinesB of their apartment, and in- 
sisted particularly, that during the day they should 
roll up their blankets, which they had been in the 
practice of leaving beside the fire where they slept 
TJieir several tasks were now allotted to each; 
HepburnandRichardsonwentout in search of deer; 
while Franklin, being unable to walk far, remain- 
ed nearer the house, and digged under the snow for 
skins, which, during their former happy iviuter resi- 
dence at this station, when they killed and ate 
abimdance of game, were thrown away as useless, 
but now in their almost putrid state formed their 
principal support. The cutting of firewood was 
intrusted to Peltier and Samandr^ ; but both were 
so weak and dispirited that it was generally per- 
formed by Hepburn on his return from hunting ; 
as for Adam, his legs were still so severely swollen 
that he kept his bed, though an operation perform- 
ed by Dr Richardson gave him some ease. In the 
midst of these necessary cares, all seemed for a 
while to dread approaching the subject of Hood and 
Michel's death ; but at length one evening, on the 
return of the Doctor from hunting, and after having 
despatched their usual supper of singed skin and 
bone-soup, they requested him to relate the particu- 
lurs, and a moie afflinXin^, ot \a. wroe eeBcects a 
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terrific story, as it appears in his published 
itive, could not well be conceived. 
He stated, that after being left by Captain Frank- 
they remained beside the fire as long as it lasted. 
aving no tripe de roche, they supped on an infusion 
'of the country tea-plant, which was grateful from its 
twarmth, but alTorded no nourishment, and retired to 
feat. Next day proved stormy, and the snow being 
■0 deep that a fire could not be kindled with the green 
frillows, they lay in bed reading some religious books 
with which the party had been flimiahed before leav- 
ing England by the affectionate and pious care of a 
lady, " They proved," says Richardson, " of in- 
eaJeulable benefit to us. We read portions of them 
to each other as we lay in bed, in addition to the 
morning and evening service, and found that they 
inspired us on each perusal with so strong a sense of 
^e omnipresence of a beneficent G!od, that our si- 
tuation in these wilds appeared no longer destitute; 
jud we conversed not only with calmness but with 
cheerfulness, detailing with luirestrained confidence 
the past events of our lives, and dwelling with hope 
upon our future prospects."* 

The weather clearing up, Dr Richardson went out 
in search of Iripe de roche, leaving Mr Hood in bed 
and Hepburn cutting willows for a fire; but the rocks 
were covered with ice and snow, and he was unsuc- 
cessful. On his return he found Michel the Iro- 
quois, who delivered the note from Franklin,+ All 
were surprised lo see him alone; but he Stated that 
Belanger had separated from him, and, as he sup- 
led, lost his way, he himself having wandered &r 
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from the straight road. They had afterwards good 
reason to suspect the trutli of this story, but believ^ 
it at that moment, and were rejoiced to see him 
produce a hare and a partridge, — an uiilooked-for 
supply, which they received with humble tbankfol- 
ness to the Giver of all good. Franklin's note ad- 
vised them to advance to a little viummI of pines 
which would afford better fuel ; and to this they re- 
moved under the guidance of Michel, who led theoi 
ttraight to the spot. 

As he had declared himself bo little aequaJnttd 
with the country aa to lose hia way, it seemed 
strange that he should at onee conduct them to the 
thicket. This roused their attention, and made 
them feel rather uneasy as to his honesty ; and va> 
rioua circumstances occurred to increase their sus- 
picions. He requested the loan of a hatchet, when 
any other hunter would have taken only his knife. 
He remained abroad all day without any definite 
employment. He brouglit them some raw meat, 
saying it was part of the carcass of a wolf; but 
which they had afterwards reason to believe was a 
portion of the bodies of Belanger and Perrault, 
whom they suspected him to have murdered. He 
shimned the society of Dr Richardson and JVIr Hood, 
refusing to sleep in the tent, and preferring to ]ie 
alone at the fire. On going out with the purpose of 
remaining a whole day, he often returned abruptly, 
and when questioned gave vague anijwers. In a 
few days he began to regret that he had left Cap- 
tain Franklin^ V^^^Y' refused to take any share in 
the labour of cutting wood, talked in a surly and 
insolent manner, and could scarcely be prevailed 
apoa to go out and hunt at all. These 
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of gloomy dissatisfaction increased ; he resisted all 
entreaties, and when Mr Hood, who was now re- 
duced by famine to the last extremity, remonstrated 
with him, he flew into a violent passion, and ex- 
claimed, " It is of no use limiting ; there are no ani- 
mals ; you had better kill and eat rae." He afler- 
wards, however, consented to go out, but returned 
upon some frivolous pretence; and on the succeed- 
ing day that dreadful catastrophe took place, wliich 
■will be best given in the words of Dr Kichardson's 
Journal. 

" In the morning," says he, " being Sunday, Oc- 
tober 20th, we again urged Michel to go a-liunting, 
that he might, if possible, leave us some provision, 
to-morrow being the day appointed for his quitting 
ns; but he showed great unwillingness to go out, 
and lingered about the fire under the pretence of 
cleaning his gun. After we had read the morning 
service I went about noon to gather some tripe 
de roche, leaving Mr Hood sitting before the tent 
at the fireside arguing with Midiel. Hepburn 
was employed cutting down a tree at a small dis- 
tance from the tent, being desirous of accumulat- 
ing a quantity of firewood. A short time after 
I went out I heard the report of a gun, and about 
ten minutes afterwards Hepburn called to me in 
a voice of great alarm to come directly. When I 
arrived I found poor Hood lying lifeless at the 
fireside, a ball having apparently entered his fore- 
head. 1 was at first horror-struck with the idea 
that in a fit of despondency he had hurried him- 
self into the presence of his Almighty Judge by 
\ an act of his own hand ; but the conduct of Michel 
soon gave rise to other thoughts, and excited sospi- 



cians which were conBrmed, when, upon t 
iag the body, I found that ihe shot had entered the 
bark part of the head and had passed out at the tore- 
head, whilst the muzzle of the gun had been ap- 
plied so close as to set (ire to the nightcap behind. 
The gun, which was of the longest kind supplied to 
the Indians, could not have been placed in the po- 
sition to inQict such a wound except by a second 
person. Upon inquiring of Michel how it h&p. 
pened, he replied that Mr Hood had sent liim into 
the tent for the short gun, and that during his ab- 
sence the long gun had gone off, he did not know 
whether by accident or not. He held the short gun 
in his hand at the time he was speaking. Hepburn 
afterwards asserted, that previous to the report of 
the gun, Mr Hood and Michel were speaking to 
each other in an elevated angry tone ; — he added, 
that Mr Hood being seated at the fireside was hid 
from him by intervening willows; but that on 
hearing the report he looked up, and saw Michel 
rising up from before the tent-door, or just behind 
where Mr Hood was seated, and then going into the 
tent. Thinking that the gun had been discharged 
for the purpose of cleaning it, he did not go lo the 
fire at first ; and when Michel called to him that Mr 
Hood was dead, a considerable time had elapsed. 
* * Biekersteth'B Scripture Help was lying open 
beside the body, as if it had fallen from his hand, 
and it is probable he was reading it at the instant 
of his death."* 

Such was the melancholy fate of Mr Hood, 
a young officer of the highest promise, who by his 
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conduct had endeared hitnaelf to every member of the 
espeditioD, and whose sufferings, as they were more 
intense from the peculiarity of his constitution, 
were borne with a placid and unpretending forti- 
tude, which it wa3 impossible to contemplate with, 
out emotion. Both Dr Richardson and Hepburn 
were convinced he had met his death from the hands 
of Michel ; but to have accused him at that mo- 
ment would have been the extremity of rashness. 
They were so reduced by famine that he could easi- 
ly have overpowered both. Hia appearance showed 
that he possessed secret supplies of food; he was 
of great bodily strength, and was armed to the 
teeth, carrying, besides his gun, a brace of pistols, 
an Indian bayonet, and a knife. To have hinted a 
suspicion, therefore, might have been instantly fatal, 
and they affected to consider the death of their com- 
panion entirely accidental. As his weakness had 
been the chief cause of delaying their journey, they 
now set out for the fort, having first paid the last rit«4 
to the dead in the only way which their situation 
would permit. The ground was so hard and their 
strength so exhausted, that to dig a grave was impos- 
sible ; so they carried the body into the willow grove 
behind the tent, and retumiug to the fire read the 
funeral service in addition to their evening devotions. 
In the rooming, having singed the hair off a por- 
tion of Mr Hood's buffalo robe, they boiled and ale 
it for breakfast. Meanwhile, the conduct of Michel 
was so extraordinary, that had they not been already 
convinced of his guilt, no doubt of it could have 
remained. Though not a breath of their suspi- 
cions reached his ears, he repeatedly protested that 
he was incapable of committing such an act ; be 
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kept constantly on his guard ; appeared Cearfol tt 
leaving Br RichnrdBon and Hepbiu 
for the shortest time; and wlien Hepburn spoke he 
listened anxiously, though very imperfectly ac 
quainted with the English language, fixed his eyes 
keenly upon him, and asked fiereeiy if he accused 
bim of the murder. He evinced great unwillingness 
to set out for the fort, and wished Dr BichardsoD to 
proceed to the Coppermine River, where he said the 
woods would supply plenty of deer. On finding 
this advice disregarded his conduct became more and 
more alarming ; he muttered to himself, fell into 
sullen fits of abstraction, and used those convulsive 
and abrupt gestures often involuntarily exhibited by 
a person whose mind is full of some dreadful purpose. 
Suddenly awakening from this reverie, be again ex. 
pressed his unwillingness to return to the fort, and 
renewed his solicitations to Dr Richardson to repair 
to the southern woods, where they would find 
ample subsistence. On being requested to pursue 
his own plan alone and leave them to continue 
their journey, he broke into an ungovernable fury, 
accused Hepburn of having told stories against 
' him, and assumed such airs of superiority as showed 
that he knew they were both in his power, at the 
same time giving vent to expressions of hatred against 
the white people, calling them deadly enemies, and 
affirming they had killed and eaten bis imcle and 
two of his relations. 

None of these menaces were lost upon Richard- 
son and Hepburn ; both felt they were not safe in 
this man's company; and these dreadful surmises 
rose into certainty when he threw out hints that he 
would free himself from all restraint on the morrow. 
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Being now convinced that, as he )iad crueUy mur- 
dered Hood, lie waa resolved also to sacriilee them, 
tbey ascribed bis not liaving already done so to the 
circumatance of his not knowing the way tu the fort, 
and requiring their guidance. They came to this 
conclusion without any communication with each 
other J for their fierce companion would not leave 
them a moment, watching them with a malignant 
look, and frequently muttering threats against Hep- 
bum. Towards evening, as they approached the spot 
where it would be necessary to stop for the night, 
Michel halted to gather tripe de roclie, and to their 
surprise bade them walk on and he would soon over- 
take them. Hepburn and Dr Richardson, now left 
atone together for the first time since Mr Hood's 
death, rapidly opened their minds to each other. In 
addition to tlie facts already mentioned, others came 
to light, which left not the slightest doubt as to 
Michel's guilt ; and so convinced was Hepburn of 
there being no safety for them but in his death, that, 
though a man of extreme benevolence and deep re- 
ligious principle, he offered to be the instrument of it 
himself. " Had my own life," says Dr Richardson, 
" alone been threatened, I would not have purchas- 
ed it by such a measure ; but I considered myself 
as intrusted also with the protection of Hepburn's, 
a man who by his humane attentions and devoted- 
neas had so endeared himself to me, that I felt more 
anxiety for his safety than for my own." Animat- 
ed by such feelings, and convinced that Michel's 
death was necessary to self-preservation, he deter- 
mined that it ought to be by his own and not by Hep- 
hum's hand, and on his coming up shot him through 
the head with a pistol. It appeared that he had ga- 
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thered do tripe de roclic, and had halted to put 
gun in order, no doubt with tbe intention of attadc- 
ing them when in the act of encamping.* 

Dr Richardson and Hepburn now pursued 
way lu the Tort; but fatigue,and want of food and fad, 
had nearly proved fatal to them. Tliey remarked, 
however, that repeatedly when death seemed inevit- 
able an unexpected supply of provisions again restor. 
ed them ; and the confidence that, when no human 
help was nigh, they were supported by a merdful 
God, inspired them with renewed hope. At last they 
had the delight of beholding from an eminence the 
smoke issuing from the chimney of the fort, and 
immediately after embracing those friends for whose 
fate they had entertained so many melancholy fore- 
bodings. So ended this interesting narrative. 

The whole party were now once more united, 
but under circumstances of the must distressing pri- 
vation ; all emaciated to such a degree as to look 
like living skeletons ; their hands shook from weak- 
ness, so that to take an aim was impossible; and 
tlie rein-deer, partridges, and other game, flew or 
bounded past in joyousneas and security, whilst the 
unhappy beings who beheld them were gaunt with 
hunger. The winter was closing in n-ith all its 
horrors ; it became daily more difficult to procure 
fuel, the labour of cutting and carrying the logs be- 
ing so grievous that only Dr Richardson and Hep- 
burn could imdertake it; and to scrape the ground 
for bones, and to cook this miserable meal, was all 
Captain Franklin tviuld accompUsh. On 1st No- 
vember, the Doctor obtained some tripe deroche; and 
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as Peltier and Samandre were in the laat stage of 
exhaiution, it was hoped a little of the soup might 
revive them. All waa in vain ; they tasted a few 
spoonfuU, but soon complained of a soreness in their 
throats, and both died in the course of the night, ap. 
parently without pain. To inter the bodies, or even 
carry them to the river, vs as a task for which the unit- 
ed strength of the survivors waa inadequate; all they 
could do was to remove them into an opposite part 
of the house ; and the living and the dead remained 
in awful contiguity under the same roof. 

The |>arly waa now reduced to four, — ^Frank- 
lin, Richartbonj Hepburn, and Adam. The last 
had become dreadfully low since the death of his 
companions, and could not bear to be left alone for 
a moment. Their stock of bones was exhausted, and 
in a short lime it was evident that the severity of the 
froSt must render the gathering of the tripe de rociie 
impossible. Under these circumstances, vrith death 
by famine approaching every hour, this little band 
of pious and brave men were supported by an un- 
wavering reliance on the mercy of God. " We read 
prayers," says Captain Franklin, " and a, portion of 
the New Testament in the morning and evening, 
as had been our practice since Dr Richardson's ar- 
rival j and I may remark, that the performance of 
these duties always afforded us the greatest conso- 
lation, serving to reanimate our hope in the mercy 
of the Omnipotent, who alone could save and deli- 
ver us."* It seemed as if it were the mysterious 
design of the Almighty to permit them to be re- 
duced to the lowest depth of suffering, that his 

* PrankliD'a Joornej, p. 464. 
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power might Iw meffnifiwl st the very i 
when every human effort appeared utterly impo- 
tent. Hitherto Dr Riehardsou and Hepburn had 
been the healthiest of the party, but they had over- 
wrought tliemselves, and both sunk rapidly. Owing 
to their loss of Besh, the hardness of the floor, from 
which they were only protected by a single blanbet, 
rendered the whole surface of their bodies sore ; yet 
the labour of turning from one side to the other was 
too much for them. As their strength sunk, their 
mental faculties partook of the weakness of their 
frame; and, to employ the candid and simple ex- 
pressions of the excellent leader, " an unreason- 
able peltishnesa with each other began to manifest 
itself, each believing the other weaker in intel- 
lect than himself, and more in need of advice and 
Msistance." During this gloomy period, after the first 
acute pains of hunger, which lasted but for three or 
tour days, had subsided, they generally enjoyed the 
refreshment of sleep, accompanied by dreams which 
for the moat part partook of a pleasant character, and 
very often related to the pleasures of feasting.* 

Help, however, was now near at hand, and we 
shall not impair the affecting description of their 
deliverance by giving it in any other than Captain 
Franklin's own words : — " On November 7lh, Adam 
had passed a restless night, being disquieted by 
gloomy apprehensions of approaching death, wiucb 
they tried in vain to dispel. He was so low in tlie 
morning as scarcely to be able to speak, and Cap- 
tain Franklin remained by his bedside to cheer 
him as much as possible, whilst the Doctor and 
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begun tbeir labour wben ; 
hearing the report of a muske ^ 

believe that there was any one 
a shout, and espied three Indian 
Adam and Franklin heard t)ie 
were fearful that some part ot 
fallen upon one of their compan, -ter 

which liad been thought not unlikei_ lOe alarm 
was only momentary ; for Dr Richardson came in 
to communicate the joyful intelligence that relief 
had arrived. He and Captain Franklin imme- 
diately addressed their thanksgivings to the Throne 
of Mercy for this deliverance ; but poor Adam was 
in so low a state that he could scarcely comprehend 
the information. When the Indians entered he at- 
tempted to rise, hut immediately sank down again. 
But for this seasonable interposition of Providence, 
his existence must have terminated in a few hours, 
and that of the rest probably in not many days."* 

The Indians who had been despatched by MrBack 
had travelled with great expedition, and brought 
a small aupply of provisions. They imprudent, 
ly presented too much food at first ; and though 
aware of the effects which might arise li:om a sur- 
feit, and warned by Dr Richardson to eat very spar- 
ingly, the sight of the venison was irresistible ; and 
it was devoured by them all, not excluding the Doc- 
tor himself, with an avidity that soon produced the 
moat acute pains, which during the night deprived 
them of rest. Adam, whose weakness rendered him 
unable to feed himself, was not subjected 
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■^^convenience, and taking moderate i 
\.ll now was ttiankfulnesB | 
cheerful aelivily. Boudet-kell, the yo 
diau, after an hour'a rest, returned I 
canipment of Akaiteho, the Dog-rib chief, i 
ing a note from Captain Franklin, and a r 
for another supply of provisions. The two o 
named id their familiar manner Crooked Foot u 
the Rat, remained to nurse the white men. Under 
their care the apartment lately bo desolate, and 
something between a sepulchre and a lazar-bouse, 
assumed a gladdened look which had the best ef- 
fect. The dead bodies were removed, the room 
cleaned of its filth and fragments of pounded bones, 
and laVge cheerful fires produced a sensation of 
comfort to which they had long been strangers. 
The poor sufferers had often cast a wishful eye on 
a pile of dried wood near the river, but were utter- 
ly unable to carry it up the bank. When pointed 
out to the Indians, they fetched it home with a ra- 
pidity which astonished their feeble friends. "They 
set about every thing," says Franklin, " with an 
activity which amazed us. Indeed, contrasted with 
our emaciated figures and extreme debility, their 
frames appeared to us gigantic, and their strength 
supernatural." 

Under the care of the Indians, and the bless- 
ing of wholesome and regular meals, the strength 
of the party was so far restored, that, although 
still feeble, on the 16th, after having united in 
prayer and thanksgiving U) God for their deliver- 
ance, they left Fort Enterprise, — a spot where, 
they had formerly enjoyed much comfort if 
not happiness, they had latterly experienced a de- 
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gree of misery scarcely to be pftraHeled.* The 
Indians treated them with unremitting kindness, 
gave them their own snow-shoes, and wallied at 
their side to be ready to lift them up when they 
fell. In this manner they pushed forward to the 
abode of Akaitcho, the Indian chief, who welcomed 
them with the utmost hospitality. Soon after they 
received letters from their friends at Fort Provi- 
dence, and the messenger also brought two trains of 
dogs, a pat^kage of spirits and tobacco for the In- 
dians, and a supply of shirts and clothes for Cap. 
tain Franklin and his companions. The gratifica- 
tion of changing their linen, which had been unin- 
terruptedly worn ever since their departure from 
the seacoast, is described as conveying an intensity 
of comfort to which no words can do justice. From 
this spot their progress to Fort Providence and thence 
to Montreal was prosperous and easy; and thus 
terminated their long, fatiguing, and disastrous tra- 
vels in North America, having journeyed by water 
and by land, including their navigation of the Po- 
lar Sea, 5550 miles. 

So disastrous had been the result of his first expe- 
dition, and BO appalling the sufferings with wliich 
it was accompanied, that nothing assuredly can con- 
vey a more honourable testimony to the enthusias- 
tic zeal and unshaken perseverance of Captain 
Franklin, than the statement of the simple fact, 
that towards the close of 1823, having learnt the 
determination of government to make another at- 
tempt to effect a northern passage by sea between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, he, to use his own 

• Fianlilui'B Journey, p. 470. 
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words, " ventured to lay before hia Majesty's | 
%-enimcnt a plan for an expedition overlajid to the 
mouth of ttie Mackenzie River, and tlience by ha 
to the north -western extremity of America, with 
the combined object also of surveying the coast be- 
tween the Mackenzie and the Coppermine Rivers." 

It wa3 the opinion of this able officer tiiat, in the 
fourse he now proposed to follow, reverses flimilar 
to those which had surrounded his first journey 
were scarcely to be apprehended ; and his views hav- 
ing met the approbation of government, lie received 
directions for the equipment of the expedition, uid 
was nominated its commander. He liad the satis. 
faction also of being once more accompanied by his 
valued friend Dr Richardson, who, unappaUed by his 
former dreadful sulfenngs, again offered his services 
as naturalist and surgeon, and volunteered to un- 
dertake the survey of the coast between the Macken. 
lie and Coppermine Rivers, while Captain Franklin 
was occupied in an attempt to reach Icy Cape." Pre- 
vious to the departure of the ships a correspondence 
waa opened with the governor and directors of the 
Hudson's Bay Company ; who transmitted injunc- 
tions to their officers in the fur-countries, to provide 
depots of provisions at the stations pointed out by 
Franklin. 

The building of proper boats for the navigation of 
the Arctic Sea, as well as the passage of the rapids 
between York Factory and Mackenzie River, formed 
the next object of attention. It was evident that the 
canoes of birch.bark employed by Sir A. Macken- 
Kie, and by Captain Franklin in his first journey. 
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though excellently adapted for tite Americaa rivers, 
uniting lightness and facility of repair with speed, 
were yet, from the tenderness of the bark, little fit- 
ted to resist the force of the arctic waves, or the 
collision of the sharp-pointed masses of ice. Captain 
Franklin accordingly obtained the Admiralty's per- 
mission tfl have three boats constructed al Wool- 
wich under his own superintendence. " They were 
built," says he, " of mahogany, with timbers of ash, 
both ends exactly alike, and fitted to be steered 
either with a ship.oar or a rudder. The largest, 
being twenty-sis feet long and five feet four indies 
broad, was adapted for six rowers, a steersman, and 
an officer ; it was found to be capable of carrying 
three tons weight in addition to the crew, and could 
be transported with ease on the shoulders of sis men. 
The two other boats were twenly-four feet in Jengtli, 
four feet ten inches broad, and held a crew of five 
men, besides a steersman and an of&cer, with an 
extra weight of two aud a half tons. In addition 
to these another little vessel was constructed at 
Woolwichj which reflected great credit upon its 
inventor, Lieutenant-Colonel Pasley of the Royal 
Engineers. Its shape was exactly that of one of 
the valves of a walnut-shell, and it was framed of 
well-seasoned planks of ash fastened together with 
thongs, and covered with Mackintosh's prepared can- 
vass. It weighed only eighty-five pounds, and when 
taken to pieces could be made up in five or six par- 
cels, and again put together in less than twenty mi- 
nutes, although it was nine feet long by four feet 
four inches in breadth."" Each person on board 

• Fraoklin'a Second JoaiMy, luiro. Chap. pp. Ifi, lU. 
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was provided with two suits of water-proof dreases, 
prepared by Mr Mackintosh of Glasgow ; the guiu, 
wliieh were of tlie same bore as the fowliag-pieces 
furnished by the Hudson's Bay Company to the lo- 
diao hunters, had their locks tempered to resist the 
rold ; each being fitted with a broad Indian dagger 
similar to a bayonet, which, on being disjoined, 
could be used as a knife. Ammunition of the best 
quality, and a store of provisions sufficient for two 
years, were also supplied. 

The expedition sailed from Liverpool on 16lh 
February 1825, and after a favourable passage lo 
New York proceeded to Albany, travelled through 
Utii.'a, Rochester, and Geneva, crossed tlii; Niagara 
and Lake Ontario, coasted the northern shore of 
Lake Superior, and tlience pushed forward tbrou^ 
Rainy Lake, the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winipeg, 
Saskatchawan River, and arrived al Cumberland 
House on IStli June. From this station, proceeding 
northward to Isle ^ la Crosse, and passing through 
Deep River and Clear and Buffalo Lakes, they 
overlook their boats in Methye River on the morn- 
ing of 29th June. The advanced period of the sea. 
son rendered it impossible to embark on the Mac- 
kenzie before the middle of August, so that, it be. 
came necessary to postpone the great expedition 
till the ensuing summer. They accordingly esta- 
blished their winter- quarters on the banks, erecting 
a habitation and store, which they named Fort 
Franklin. The superintendence of these buildings 
was committed to Lieutenant Back, while Captain 
Franklin determined to descend the river, lake a 
view of the stale of the Polar Sea, and return to 
winter-quarters before the extreme cold should set in. 
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In thia voyage there occurred nothing worthy of 
{Mrticular notice till the arrival at Whale Island, 
where, though Mackenzie hod the strongest reasons 
>to conclude that he had reached the sea, he appears 
Hot to have been completely satisfied on that point. 
Probably his doubts arose from the fresh taste of 
the water. Franklin, however, proceeded beyond 
Whale Island, and reached the shore of the great 
Arctic Ocean. " Embarking," says he, " at eleven 
we continued our course along the shore of 
EUice Island, until we found its coast trending south- 
ward of east. There we landed, and were rejoiced 
at the sea^like appearance to the northward. An 
island was now discovered to the north-east, looking 
blue from ita distance, towards which the boat was 
immediately directed. The water, which for the last 
eight miles had been very shallow, became gradu- 
ally deeper, and of a more green colour, though still 
fresh, even when we had entirely lost sight of the 
eastern land- In the middle of the traverse we 
were caught by a strong contrary wind, against 
which our crews cheerfully contended for five hours. 
Unwilling to return without attaining the object of 
our search, when the strength of the rowers vras 
nearl J" exhausted the sails were set double-reefed, 
and our excellent boat mounted over the vraves in 
a most buoyant manner, whilst an opportune alter- 
ation of the wind enabled us in the course of another 
hour to fetch into smoother water under the shelter 
of the island. We then pulled across a line of strong 
ripple, which marked the termination of the fresh 
water, that on the seaward side being brackish ; and 
in the farther progress of three miles to the island, 
we had the indescribable pleasure of finding the wa- 
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ler decidedly salt Tbe ran was settinf u tfe 
boat lourbed the beach ; we hastened to the radii 
el«-aled {huI of the island, about S50 fe«t hijh, 
|0 look around ; and never was a prOEpect mm 
gratifying tban that which lay open to us. He 
Rocky Mountains were seen fit»m S. W. to W.^N, 
and from the tatter point, roond by the norU), tbc 
Ma appeared in all ils majesty, entirely free fhn 
ice, and without any visible obstruction to its nan. 
gation. Many scab and black and white whala 
were seen sporting on its waves, and the whole scene 
was calculated to excite in our minds the most Bat- 
tering expectstions of our own success and that of 
our friends in the Hecia and the Fury."* Frank- 
lin pronounces a high encomium on the accuracy of 
Mackenzie, and considers him as completely tai- 
titled to the praise of having rear)ied the Arctic Sea, 
although, owing to tbe frail construction of the In- 
dian canoes, it was impossible for tiim to sail to tbe 
point where flie water became salt. 

Having accom pi islied his design in this preliroi- 
liary journey, Franklin returned on 5th Septem- 
ber to bis winter-quarters on Great Bear Lake. 
About tiie same lime Dr Ricliardson arrived from 
his excursion to the nortli-eastern shores of tbe same 
extensive slieet of water, having completed his sur- 
rey as far as the infius of Dease's River, and as- 
certained that the first rapid was the beat point to 
whicli tlie eastern detachment of the expedition 
should direct its course on their return from the 
Coppermine in the following season. Meantime 
the people were so busily employed tliat time never 

• Frankljii'ii Second Journey, p. 34—36. 
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hung lieavj- on their haitdS] and the shortest day 
came almost unexpectedly upon them. The Ca- 
nadians and Indiana were engaged in fishing and 
hunting for tlie support of the whole party, and 
during the autumn the nets yielded daily eight 
hundred fish of the kind called herring-salmon. 
Four Dog-rib Indians, along with the two interpre. 
ters, Augustus and Ooligbuek, were employed in 
hunting rein-deer, and the sailors were divided into 
different parties, to whom separate duties were al- 
lotted j such as attending on the nets, hringing home 
the venison killed hy the hunters, felling, carrying, 
and splitting wood, and exercising themselves in 
running as letter-carriers on snow^hoes between 
Port Franklin and two other small posts established 
on the Mackenzie and Slave Lake. A school also 
was opened, in which, during the long winter even- 
ings, the oflicers instructed the sailors in reading, 
writing, and arilhroetic; and during the hours of 
relaxation the hall was given up to the men to di- 
vert themselves with any game they chose; on 
which occasions they were always joined by the 
officers. Sunday was invariably a day of rest, and 
tlie whole party attended divine service morning 
and evening. Besides this, the officers had ample 
employment in noting down the thermometrical, 
magnetical, and atmospherical observations, in writ- 
ing their journals, finishing their charts and draw- 
ings, and arranging the objects of natural hislorj' 
which had been collected.* They were amused by 
occasional visits of the Dog-rib Indians and various 
other tribes ; and Christmas-day falling on a Sun- 
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day, they on the succeeding evening gave a dan^" 
and guppfer, which was attended by sixty persons 
including savages. " Seldom," says Franklin, " in 
Buch a confined space as our hall, or amongst the 
■ame number of persons, was there a greater variety 
of character or greater confusion of tongues. The 
party consisted of Englishmen, Highlanders (who 
mostly conversed with each other in Gaelic), Cana- 
dians (who spoke French), Esquimaux, Chipewy- 
ans. Dog-ribs, Hare Indians, Cree women and chil- 
dren, all mingled together in perfect harmony, 
whilst the amusements were varied by English, 
Gaelic, and French songs."* 

The spring now approached, and the migratory 
animals, which observe with beautiful exactness 
their periods of departure and arrival, began to ap. 
pear, gladdening the yet wintry face of nature. 
On 5th October tJie last swan had passed to the 
southward, and on the Ilth the last brown duck 
was noticed. On flth May the first swan was seen, 
and on the 8th the brown ducks reappeared on the 
lake. The mosses began to sprout, and various 
singing birds and orioles, along with some swifts 
and white geese, arrived soon after. It is remarked 
by Dr Richardson, that the singing birds, which 
were silent on the banks of the Bear Lake during 
the day, serenaded their mates at midnight; at 
which time, however, it was quite light. On 20th 
May the little stream which flowed past the fort 
burst its icy chains, and the laughing geese arrived 
to give renewed cheerfulness to the lake. Soon after 
this the winter green began to push forth its Bowers ; 

* Franklia'i Second Jaurney, p. 67. 
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and under the increasing warmtti of tbe sun's rays 
the whole face of nature underwent a delightful 
change, The snow gradually melted, the ice broke 
up from the shores of the lake, the northern sky 
became red and luminous at midnight, the dwarf- 
birch and willows expanded their leaves, and by 
the 3d June the anemones, the tussilago, the Lap- 
land rose, and other early plants, were in full flower* 
Admonished by these pleasing changes Captain 
Franklin prepared to set out, and on 15th June the 
equipments for the boats were completed. Four, 
teen men, including Augustus tbe Esquimaux in- 
terpreter, accompanied the commander-in-chief and 
Lieutenant Back in the two larger boats, tlie Lion 
and the Reliani'e; whilst nine men, and Oolig- 
buck another interpreter, attended Dr Richard- 
son and Mr Kendall in the Dolphin and the Union. 
Spare blankets, and all that could be useful for 
the voyage, or as presents to the Esquimaux, were 
divided between the eastern and western parties. 
On the Sunday before their departure, the offi- 
cers and men assembled at divine worship, and, in 
addition to the usual service, the special protection 
of the Almighty was implored for the enterprise 
upon which they were about to be engaged. All 
was now ready, and on Tuesday, 28th June, they 
embarked upon the Mackenzie, with the navigation 
of which the reader is already familiar. On the 
4th July they reached that part where the river 
divides into various channels, and the two parties had 
determined to pursue different directions. The expe- 
dition which was to follow the western branch, 
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oommanded by Captain Franklin, embarked lint 
at Dr Richardson's desire, with a salute of three 
hearty cheers from their companions, and as tliey 
dropt down the river and passed round a point of 
land they perceived their friends who were to fol- 
low the eastern branch employed in the bustle of 
embarkation, All were in high spirits, and it was 
impossible not to contrast their present eomplete 
state of equipment mlh the circumstances of their 
first disastrous journey. 

On reaching the mouth of the Mackenzie, the 
western expedition came almost immediately into 
contact with the Esquimaux. Captain Franklin ob- 
served an encampment upon a neighbouring island, 
OJid instantly proceeded to open a eommunicatitm. 
A selection of presents was made, and at the same 
time every man was directed to have hia gun 
ready for use. Having adopted these precautions, 
they steered direct for the island with their ensigns 
flying. Tke boats touched ground when about 
a mile from the beach. Signs were made to the 
Esquimaux to come off, and the English pulled 
back a little to await their arrival in deeper water. 
Three canoes, each carrying only a single person, 
pushedofT, and these were followed rapidly by others; 
so that in a few minutes the whole space between 
the boats and the shore was alive with those little 
vessels which they name kayaks. An attempt was 
at first made to count tliem, and the sailors got 
the length of seventy; but they increased in such 
quick succession as to bafile their farther eRbrts. 

At first every thing proceeded in a friendly man- 
ner. Augustus, after delivering a present, informed 
them, that if the Englleh succeeded in finding a ii>- 
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vigable channel for large ships, an advantageous trade 
would be opened. This intimation was received 
witfaadeafeningshout, and the sight of the presents 
which had been carried away by the three foremost 
kayaks inflamed the cupidity of their companions ; 
80 that the boats were in a moment surrounded by 
nearly 300 persons, offering for sale their bows, ar. 
rows, and spears, with a violence and perseverance 
which became at last exceedingly troublesome, and 
Captain Franklin directed the boats to be put to 
seaward. At this moment a kayak was upset by 
one of the oars of the Lion, and its unhappy pos- 
sessor was stuck by the accident with his head in 
the mud, and his heels in the air. He was in- 
stantly extricated, wrapt in a warm great-coat, and 
placed in the boat, where, although at first exces. 
sively frightened and angry, he soon became recon. 
ciled to his situation, and looking about, discovered 
many bales and other articles which had hitherto 
been carefully concealed. His first impulse was to 
ask for every thing he saw, his next to be indignant 
that his requests were not granted ; and on join- 
ing his companions, as they afterwards learned, he 
harangued on the inexhaustible riches of the Lion, 
and proposed a plan for a general attack and pillage 
of both the boats. Tliis scheme was immediately 
carried into execution ; and although the plunderers 
at first affected to be partly in sport, matters soon 
assumed a serious complexion. Two of the most 
powerful men, leaping on board, seized Captain 
Franklin, forced him to sit between them, and 
when he shook them off, a third took his station in 
front to catch his arm whenever he attempted to 
raise his gun or lay his hand on the broad dagi^er 
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whivh hung by his side. During this assault the 
two boats were violeDtly dragged to the shore, and 
a numerous party, stripping to the H*ai8t and bran- 
dishing their long sharp knives, ran to the Reliance, 
uid commenced a regular pillage, handing the ar. 
tielos to the women, who, ranged in a row behind, 
quiclcly conveyed them oul of sight. No sooner 
was the bow cleared of one set of marauders than 
another party commenced their operations at the 
stem. The Lion was beset by smaller numbers, 
and her crew, by firmly keeping their seats on the 
canvass cover spread over the cargo, and beating ofT 
the natives with the butt-end of their muskets, 
succeeded in preventing any article of importance 
from being carried away. Irritated, at length, by 
their frequent failure, the Esquimaux made a si- 
multaneous charge, and, leaping on board, began to 
wrest the daggers and shot-belts from the sailors, 
and to strike with their knives. In the midst of 
this attack, when the crew in the Lion were nearly 
overpowered and their commander disarmed, all at 
once the natives took to their heels, and concealed 
themselves beliind the drift-timber and canoes on 
the beach. This sudden panic was occasioned by 
Captain Back, whose boat at this time had been got 
afloat, commanding his crew to level their muskets, 
— a proceeding which was immediately observed by 
the Esquimaux, though not noticed by Captun 
Franklin's men, who were wholly occupied in de- 
fending themselves. The Lion happily floated soon 
after; and as both boats pulled off. Captain Frank- 
lin desired Augustus to inform some of the Esqui- 
maux, wlio manifested a disposition to follow and 
renew the attack, tliat he would shoot the first 
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tnaa who ventured to approach within musket- 
range* 

In the evening, Augustus anxiously entreated 
permission to attend a. conference of his eouutTymen 
on the shore, to which he had been formally invited. 
The courage and fidelity of this person had much 
endeared him to the English, and it was not with- 
out hesitation that Captain Franlclin agreed to his 
request, as he stated his determination to reprove 
the natives for their disgraceful conduct. He was 
at length allowed to go, and by the time he reached 
the shore the number of Esquimaus amounted to 
forty, all of them armed. On landing, he walk- 
ed undauntedly into the middle of tlie assembly, 
and addressed them in the following animated 
speet'h, which he afterwards repeated to his English 
friends : — " Your conduct," said he, " has been very 
bad, and unlike all other Esquimaux. Some of 
you even stole from me, your countryman — but that 
I do not mind. I only regret that, you should have 
treated in this violent manner the white people, 
who came solely to do you kindness. My tribe 
were in the same unhappy state in which you now 
are before the wliite people came to Churchill ; but 
at present they are supplied with every thing they 
need ; and you see that I am well clothed, I get 
every thing I want, and am very comfortable. You 
cannot expect, afler the transactions of this day, 
that these people will ever bring any articles to your 
country again, unless you show your contrition by 
returning the stolen goods. The white people love 
the Esquimaux, and wish to show them the same 
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kindness that they b«atow upon the Indians. Du 
not deceive yourselves and suppose that Ihey an 
afraid of you ; I teil you they are not, and thai it 
b ejitirely oninf; to their hurntmity that many of 
you were not killed to-day, for they have all gum 
with which they can destroy you either near or at 
a distance. I also have a gun, and can assure you 
that if a while man had fallen, I would have bees 
the first to have revenged his death." During this 
speech, which was delivered, as they perceived from 
the boats, with mueh energy and spirited gesticu- 
lation, the Esquimaux expressed their approbation 
by frequent shouts, and on its conclusion made a 
very penitent, though somewhat singular apology: 
" They had never seen while men before," tliej 
said, " and really all the things in the boats were 
so beautiful and desirable that it was impossible 
not W steal them. As they were very anxious, 
however, for the friendship and trade of the white 
men, they solemnly promised never to repeat such 
conduct, and, at the request of Augustus, sent back 
tlie large kettle, the tent, and some pairs of shoes 
which they had carried off."* The interpreter was 
afterwards invited to a. dance, and a friendly un- 
derstanding seemed to be established ; but Captain 
Franklin soon discovered that the professions of the 
natives were hallow and treaiherous ; and nothing 
but his jealous precautions saved him and his com. 
panions from massacre, in which it had been resolved 
to include the faithful Augustus. 

Their voyage along the coast in the direction of 
west-north. west, after a progress of twelve miles, was 
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impeded by the ice stretching from the shore far to 
seaward. The boats were in consequence hauled 
up ; and as the frozen masses were piled round to 
the height of tiiirty feet, it became necessary to 
await the breaking up of this formidable barrier. 
Having gone to sleep, the officers were startled at 
midnight by the guard calling to arms : Three Es- 
quimaux, belonging to a larger party encamped at 
some distance, had stolen forward, and been only 
discorered when close at hand. Alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of the men, who stood to their arms, the 
strangers were on the point of discharging their ar- 
rows, when they were arrested by the loud voice of 
Augustus, who explained the object of the expedi- 
tion, and dilated upon the advantages which they 
would derive from it. A present confirmed his 
statement, and an amicable intercourse was opened, 
— a line, however, being first drawn at a certain 
distance from the tents, across which no Esquimaux 
was to pass under the penalty of being instantly 
shot. Against this they made no remonstrance, 
only remarking, when informed of the treacherous 
conduct of the natives at the mouth of Mackenzie 
River, that " these were bad men, altogether dif- 
ferent from them, and never failed either to steal 
or quarrel whenever an opportunity was offered." 
The delight exhibited by these people, including the 
most elderly among them, on receiving any little 
present, was exactly similar to that of children when 
they get hold of toys. They ran from one thing to 
another ; examined with restless curiosity every 
part of Augustus' dress, who, to Ratify his vanity, 
had put on liis gayest apparel ; and, ignorant of tlie 
uses of tlie articles presented to them, they wa.\k~ 
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ed about with cod-fish books and awls dangling 
from the nose, and copper thimbles strung to their 
trousers or rein-deer jackets. The men were ro- 
bust, and taller than tliose seen on the east coa^t hy 
Captain Parry, though their manner of life appear, 
ed to be nearly the same. With the broad nose 
and small eyes, whivh peculiarly distinguisb the 
whole Esquimaux tribes, they had the cheekbones 
lesa projecting than those of the eastern coast. Prom 
a constant exposure to the glare of the ice and snow, 
the whole party Vere afflicted with sore eyes, and 
two of the old men seemed nearly blind. They 
wore the hair on the upper lip and cbin, Eind «vety 
man bad pieces of bone or shells thrust throu^ the 
septum of the nose, whilst holes were pierced on 
each side of the under lip, in which were placed 
circular pieces of ivory with a large blue bead in 
the centre, — ornaments which they valued highly, 
and dei^lined selling. Their elotbes consisted of a 
jacket of rein-deer skin, with a skirt behind and 
before, and a small hood ; breeches of the same 
material, and large seal-skin boots. The dress of 
the females differed from tliat of the men only in 
their wearing wide trousers, and in the size of their 
hoods, which did not fit close to the head, but were 
made large for the purpose of receiving their chiU 
dren : these were ornamented with stripes of dif- 
ferent coloured skins, and round the top was fas- 
tened a band of wolf's hair, made to stand erect. 
The women were from four feet and a half to four 
feet three quarters high, and some of the younger, 
though too corpulent, were pretty ; their black hair 
was tastefully turned up from behind to the top of 
the head, and braided with strings of white tad 




blue beads and cords of white deer.akin. Both 
men and womeu were much pleased by having their 
portraits sketched by Captain Back ; and one young 
lady, who sat for a full-length and chose the extra- 
ordinary attitude of stufhng both liands into her 
breeches.pocket^, interrupted the labours of the 
draughtsman by repeatedly jumping into the a' 
and smiling in a very ludicrous and irresistible 
manner. The men were armed with bows and ar- 
rows, long knives, which they concealed in the shirt- 
sleeve, and spears tipped with bone.* 

• Fnnklin'a Second Jnoraej, pp. lift, 119. 
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The Esquimaiu had predicted, that as soon as a 
strong wind began to Lion Trom the land it would 
loosen the ice; and on 12th July a heavy rain with t 
pretty high gale aet in, and opened up a passage. "Die 
boats accordingly were launched ; and, passing > 
wide hay named by the commander after his friends 
Captains Sabine and King, they were suddenly »r- 
KBted by a compact body of ice, and enveloped at 
the same time in a dense fog- On attempting to 
pull back for the purpose of landing, they discover- 
ed that the ice had closed between them and the 
shore. In this situation only one alternative was 
left, which was to pull to seaward and trace tlie 
outer border of the ice. This they at last effected; 
though a sudden change of wind brought on a heavj- 
swell, and surrounded them with floating masses of 
ice, which threatened to crush the boats to pieces. 
They succeeded, however, after five hours employed 
in pulling in and out between these floating icebergs, 
in reaching the shore and landing a little to the west 
of Point Sabine. After a detention of two daj-s they 
proceeded as far as Point Kay ; but being here again 
impeded by a compact body of ice, which extended 
to seaward as far as the eye could reach, they were 
obliged to encamp and wait patiently for the first 
strong breeze from the land. 

The time of their sojourn in these arctic solitudes 
was pleasantly occupied in making astronomical ob. 
servalions, collecting specimens of the plants in 
flower, sketching scenery, and completing charts of 
the coast. Augustus went in search of his country- 
men, and retunied at night with a young Esqui- 
maux and his wife, who, after a few presents, became 
loquacious, and informed tbem tliat the ice would 
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aoon break up. Symptoms of this desirable change 
were accordingly observed next day, and with great 
labour they reached Herschel Island. At the mo- 
ment they made the shore a herd of rein.deer came 
bounding down to the beach, pursued by three 
Esquimaux liunters, and immediately took the 
water, whilst the natives, startled at sight of the 
strangers, gazed for a moment, consulted amongst 
themselves, changed the beads of their arrows, and 
prepared their bows. Their hostile intentions, how- 
ever, were laid aside when they were addressed by 
Augustus i and in the evening a large party arrived, 
bringing dried meat, fish, and game, for which they 
received presents in exchange, which set them sing, 
ing and dancing round the encampment for the 
greater part of the night. 

From these people was collected some curious in- 
formation. They stated that they procured beada, 
knives, and iron, priucipally Irom Esquimaux re- 
aiding far away to the west, and also from Indians 
who came annually from the interior by a river di- 
rectly opposite the encampment, to which Captain 
Franklin gave the name of Blountain Indian River," 
Whence thelndiansor the Esquimaux obtained these 
goods they could not tell, but supposed it was &om 
Kabloonacht or white men, at a great distance to the 
west. The articles were not of British manufacture, 
from which Captain Franklin concluded that the 
Kabloonacht must be the Russian fur-traders. 

It was with great dif&culty that the boats made 
even a short distance from Herschel Island. The ice 
repeatedly closed in upon tliem, leaving only a nar- 

* FiaakUn't Sceood Jaanie;i pp> 130, 131. 
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row chtinnel, often too shallow to float the boats, ftnd 
dense fogs now became frequent, reDdering their na- 
Tigation peculiarly hazardous. These dreary curtAins 
htaiging over the ice gave it the appearance of water, 
and exposed them to the danger of being shut in by 
an impenetrable barrier when they expected an opeE 
sea. They continued their course, however, till 
they came abreast of Mount Conybeare, when they 
encamped, and crossing a swampy level ascended to 
the summit, from wliich they enjoyed a striking 
view into the interior. Three noble ranges of monn- 
tains were seen parallel to the Buckland chain, but 
of less altitude, whilst the prospect was bounded by 
a fourth range, mingling their pyramidal summits 
with the clouds, and covered with snow. From 
this last encampment their advance was extremely 
alow. The boats were pushed forward through 
small lanes, the utmost vigilance being necessary 
to prevent their being entirety shut in, as a few 
hours often made essential changes, and their 
frail craft could only be saved by being frequently 
hauled upon the beach. The calm weather also re. 
tarded them, and tliey earnestly longed for a strong 
gale to break up the compacted fields of ice, and 
permit them to continue their voyage. 

After a detention of some days their wishes seem- 
ed about to he gratified : At midnight, on the 25tit 
July, a strong south-westerly breeze sprung up, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning ; but in the 
morning an impenetrable fog hung over the sea. 
On the land side the prospect was equally dreary; 
an extensive swamp, in which they sunk ankle-deep 
at every step, prevented any excursions into the in- 
terior, and the clouds of musquitoes which for e 



bozzedaround them kept them in aperpetual irrita- 
tion. At length, however, the fog dispersed, disclos- 
ing an open lane of water about half a mile from 
shore ; following its course for eight miles they came 
to the mouth of a wide river, which had its rise in the 
Britisli range of mountains. Its course approached 
Bear the line of demarcation hetween the Americaii 
dominions of Great Britain and Russia, and Cap- 
tain Franklin named it the Clarence River after 
his present Majesty, then Lord High Admiral. 
On the most elevated part of the coast near its 
mouth they erected a pile of drift wood, under 
which was deposited a tin box, containing a royal 
silver medal, and an account of the proceedings of 
the expedition; after which the Union Qag was hoisU 
ed with three hearty cheers. 

They now continued their voyage, though often 
beset by ice and interrupted by fogs, and passing the 
boundary hetween Russian and British America des- 
cried an encampment of natives on a low island, sur. 
rounded by many oomiaks and kayaks guarded by 
Esquimaux dogs, whilst theirmasters were fast asleep 
in the tents. Theinterpreter being despatchedto rouse 
them, a singular scene took place. At bis first call a 
little squabby woman rushed out in a state of perfect 
nudity, uttered a loud yell, and instantly ran back 
again to rouse her husband, who, shouting out that 
strangers were at band, awoke the whole bend. In 
a moment all seized their arms, and without wait- 
ing to put on their deer-skin breeches or jackets, 
swarmed out upon the beach, which in an instant 
was covered with fifty-four grown-up peraona com- 
pletely naked, very outrageous, dirty, and ugly. A 
short parley quieted theii fears, an interchange of 
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presents took place, and the boata eroased Camdeil 
Bay, having in view the noble range of the Roman. 
Boff Mountains, w}ioae peaks were covered with snow. 
Soon after they arrived at the mouth of s river, 
which discharged intu the sea so great a volume 
of water, that even three miles from land the 
taste was perfectly fresh ; and having reached lati- 
tude 70° 7'. farther progress was prevented by ice 
closely packed on the outer border of a reef, and 
they discovered that the great chain of the Roc^ 
Mountains either terminated abreast of their pre- 
sent situation, or receded so far to the southvrard 
as to fade away in the distance. During their 
detention Captain Back, to whose pencil we are 
indebted for many admirable drawings of arctic 
scenery, made a sketch of the most western moun- 
tain, which they named Mount Copleston.* Various 
circumstances now warned them that much &rUier 
progress along this inhospitable coast was impracti- 
cable. The fogs becam« more frequent and perilous, 
the water was often so shallow that even at two 
miles from shore the boats grounded, and on getting 
into deeper soundings, the repeated shocks received 
from masses of floatuig ice severely injured their 
timbers, especially thos« of the Lion, which was very 
leaky. Still they struggled on from Flaxman Island 
along a low desolate shore, rendered more dreary by 
the stormy weather, till on the 10th a gale brought 
along with it a thick fog, and they hauled up the 
boats, encamping on a low spot, which they named 
Foggy Island. Here they kindled fires, dried their 
clothes, which were completely wet with the mois- 

* PrankUu'B Second Joumej, p. ISO. See the Vigaeltc to this 
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ture of the atmosphere, and amused themselves in 
their murky prison by proceeding in search of rein- 
deer. The fog caused frequent and sometimes ludi- 
crous mistaites ; and on one octasion, after the men 
had spent a long time in stealing upon some deer, and 
were congratulating themselves on coming within 
shot, to their amazement the animals took wing and 
disappeared in the fog, with a scream and cackle 
which at once declared their genus, and seemed to 
deride the credulity of their pursuers. " We wit- 
nessed with regret," says Capttun Franklin, "in 
these short ramhles, the havoek which this dreary 
weather made among the flowers. Many which had 
heen blooming upon our arrival were now lying 
prostrate and withered, and these symptoms of de- 
cay could not fail painfully to remind us that the 
term of our operations was fast approaching. Often 
at this time did every one express a wish that we 
had some decked vessel, in which the provisions 
«ould be secured from the injury of salt water, and 
the crew sheltered when they required rest, that wo 
might quit this shallow coast and steer at once to- 
wards Icy Cape."* So frequently did they attempt to 
fulfil this desire, and so perpetually were they driven 
back by the fog closing in upon them, that the sail, 
ors declared the island was enchanted. Indeed, to 
a superstitious mind, the appearances furnished some 
ground for believing it. The fog would often dis- 
perse, and permit a short glimpse of a point about 
three miles distant, bearing north-west by west ; 
in a moment every hand was at work, the boats 
were launched, the crews embarked; but before they 

* Franklin's Second JanriiEy, p. LM> 
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could be dragged into deep water the spirit of the 
mist once more drew his impenetrable curtain round 
them, and after resting a, wliile on their oars, tbey 
were compelled to pull Imck to their old quarters. 
Scarcely had they kindled a fire and begun to dry 
their clothes, soaked with wading over the flats, 
when the fog again opened, the boats were launched, 
and the desired point almost gained ; but their tor. 
mentor once more enveloped earth and ocean in a 
thicker gloom than before. " Fog is, of all others," 
says Captain Franklia, " the most hazardous state 
of the atmosphere for navigation in an icy sea, es- 
pecially where it is accompanied by strong breezes; 
but particularly so for boats where the shore is xm- 
approachable. If caught by a gale, a heavy swell, or 
driJFting ice, the result must be their wreck, or the 
throwing their provisions overboard, to lighten them 
so as to proceed in sboal-water. Many large pieces 
of ice were seen on the border of the shallow water, 
and from the lowness of the temperature we coudud- 
ed that the main body was at no great distance."* 

The nights were now lengthening; the grasses and 
the whole aspect of the vegetation was autumnal ; 
their stores of drift-wood had been so much drawn 
upon, that though the tents were wet through, and 
they were for warmth obliged to wrap their feet in 
blankets, no fire was allowed except to cook the 
Tictuals. The provisions were barely sufficient for 
tbe support of the party on their return, whilst 
the frequency of the fogs, the shallowne^ which 
prevented the boats from floating, the heavy s' 
that, as the wind freshened, rose upon t 
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compelled them h) haul farther from land, and the 
danger which in doiflg ho they necessarily incurred 
from the drift-ice, — formed an accumulation of 
diffleulties which rendered their progress from Point 
Anxiety across Prudhoe Bay to R«tum Reef the 
moat discouraging and painful part of the whole 
voyage. It was now the 16th of August, and the 
boats, though the exertions of the crews had been 
unwearied, were only half. way between the mouth 
of Mackenzie River and Icy Cape. The young ice 
had already begun to form at night on the pools of 
&esh water, and the mind of the commander re- 
curred naturally and wisely to his former experience. 
He recollected that only one day later, and in a. la- 
titude two degrees more southerly, he had in his 
first voyage encountered severe storms of wind and 
snow, and that in another fortnight the winter would 
set in with all its horrors. Already the sun began 
to sink below the horizon, and with this change the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere rapidly de- 
creased ; tbe deer were hastening from the coast; the 
Esquimaux had ceased to appear ; no winter houses 
gave indications that this remote coast was inhabit- 
ed ; and the autumnal parties of geese hourly wing- 
ing their flight to the westward, indicated that win- 
ter had already surprised them in their polar soli- 
tudes. It had been Franklin's great object to double 
Icy Cape, and meet the expedition under Captain 
Beechey in Kotzehue's Inlet ; but from the distance 
and the advanced season this was now impractieable. 
On the other hand, his instructions directed him, 
" if, in consequence of slow progress, or other un. 
foreseen accident, it should remain doubtful whether 
the expedition ehould be able to reach Kotzebue's 
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Inlel Ihe same season, to commence their return Wi 
Ihe 15th or 20th of August." To relinquUh the 
fjreat object of h'u ambition, and to disappoint Ihe 
confidence repoec-d in hia exertions, was a sacrifice 
which cost him no ordinary pain ; and had he been 
;Jhen aware of the fact (with which the reader will 
be immediately acquainted) tliat the l>arge uf the 
Blossom was at [hat moment only 146 miles dis- 
tant, we have his own authority fur slating that no 
difficulties or dangers would have prevailed on hira 
to return ; but, under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, to make any farther effort in advance was 
incompatible with the higher duties which he owed 
to his officers and crew, After a mature considera- 
tion of every thing, he formed the reluctant conclu- 
•ion that they had reached the point where perse- 
Terance would have been rashness, and their beat 
efforts must have only led to a more calamitous fail- 
ure.* It was resolved therefore to return ; and on 
the morning of the 18th August they began their 
retreat to the MacJfenzie River, which, without 
any material danger, with the exception of a severe 
gale encountered off Point Kay, they regained on 
the 4th of September. Thence they proceeded to 
Fort Franklin, where they met Dr Richardson, Mr 
Kendall, and their friends of the eastern expedition, 
who, after a prosperous and interesting voyage to 
the mouth of the Coppermine, had returned to the 
Fort on the 1st September. 

Of this interesting journey our limits will only 
permit a very cursory glance. Fortunately for 
eastern expedition, the coast between the moi 
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of the Mackenzie and the Coppermine Rivera pre- 
sented none of those serious obstacles which at every 
step were starting up in the dreary and protracted 
route of the western party ; and they consequently 
accomplished a voyage of about 500 miles, between 
the 4th of July and 8th of August. It was emi- 
neDtly successful in the accurate survey of this 
hitherto unexplored coast, but unvaried by any re- 
markable incidents. The Esquimaux on various 
parts of the coast were more numerous, pacific, com. 
fortable, and wealthy, than the western tribes; but 
their civilisation had not eradicated the propensities 
for thieving. On one occasion the boats were sur- 
rounded by a Beet of about fifty kayaks, and an 
attack was made exactly similar to that upon Frank- 
lin ; but though the object was the same it was 
pursued with less vigour, and the moment the sailors 
levelled their muskets the whole party dispersed 
with precipitation. 

On arriving at Atkinson Island they discovered, 
under shelter of a chain of sand-hills drifted by the 
wind to the height of thirty feet, a small Esquimaux 
town, consisting of seventeen winter houses, besides a 
larger building, which Dr Richardson at first conjec- 
tured to be a house of assembly for the tribe. Oolig. 
buck the interpreter, however, whose ideas were more 
gross and commonplace, pronounced it to be a gene- 
ral eating-room. " This large building," says Dr 
Richardson, " was in the interior a square of twenty- 
seven feet, having the log roof supported oa two strong 
ridge-poles two feet apart, and resting on four up- 
right posts. The floor in the centre formed of split 
logs, drest and laid with great care, was surrounded 
by a raised border about three feel widej which was 
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no doubt meant for aeata. The walls three feet lu^ 
were inclined outwards, for the convenience of lean- 
ing the back against them, and tlie ascent to the 
door, which was on the south aide, was formed of 
logs. The outside, which was covered with earth, 
had nearly a hemispherical form, and lound its base 
were ranged the akulls of twenty-one whales. There 
was a square hole in the roof, and the centraJ log of 
the floor had a basia.shaped cavity one foot in 
diameter, wliieh was perhaps intended for a lamp. 
The general attention to comfort in the construction 
of the village, and the erection of a building of such 
magnitude, requiring a union of purpose in a con- 
siderable number of people, were evidences of a more 
advanced progress towards civilisation than had yet 
been found amongst the Esquimaux. Whale-skulls 
were confined to Uie large building, and to one of 
the dwell in g-housea, which had three or four placed 
round it. Many wooden trays and hand-barrows 
for carrying whale-blubber were lying on the ground, 
most of them in a state of decay."* 

On making the traverse of Harrowby Bay, land 
WBs seen round the bottom ; and on nearing shore 
twelve tenta were distinguished on an adjoining 
eminence. When the boats appeared, a woman 
who was walking along the beach, gave the alarm 
and the men rushed out, brandishing their knives, 
and employing the most furious expressions. In vain 
Ooligbuck endeavoured lo calm their apprehensions, 
explaining that the strangers were friends; they 
only replied by ahouts, leaps, or hideous grimaces, 
intended to inspire terror, and displayed great Bgi- 
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lity, frequentlj standing on one foot and throwing 
the other nearly aa high as their head. Dr Riehard- 
son, nothing intimidated by these gesticulations, be- 
thought himself of enouncing, at the highest key he 
could reach, the word " NoowoBrlawgo," meaning, 
" I wish to barter," and the sound operated like 
a spell. The savages instantly beeame quiet ; one 
of them ran to liis kayak, paddled off to the boats, 
and was followed by crowds, who fearlessly came 
alongside, readily exchanging bows, arrows, speara, 
anddressed seal-skins, for bits of old iron-hoop, files, 
and beads. " The females," says Richardson, " un- 
like those of the Indian tribes, had much handsomer 
features than the men ; and one young woman of 
the party would have been deemed pretty even in 
Europe. Our presents seemed to render them per- 
fectly happy, and they daneed with such ecstasy in 
their slender boats as to incur more than once great 
hazard of being overset. A bundle of strings of 
beads being thrown into an oomiak, it was caught 
by an old woman, who hugged the treasure to her 
breast with the strongest expression of rapture ; 
while another elderly dame, who haS stretched out 
her anns in vain, became the very picture of de- 
spair. On its being explained, however, that the 
present was intended for the whole party, an ami- 
cable division took place ; and to show their grati- 
tude, they sang a song to a pleasing air, keeping 
time with their oars. They gave us many pressing 
invitations to pass the night at their tents, in which 
they were joined by the men ; and to excite our li- 
berality the mothers drew their children out of 
their wide bools, where they are accustomed to 
carry them naked, and holdhig them up, begg^ 
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beads for tliem. For a time their entreaties were 
successful; but beingdesirous of getting clear of our 
Tisiters before break fast.time, we at length told them 
the slock was exhausted, and they took leave,"* 

The voyage, owing to the clear atmosphere, the 
unencumbered state of the coast, and the abundant 
supply of provisions, was pursued with ease and com- 
fort ; and on 8tb Aupist having made a bold cape, 
rising precipitously from the sea to the height of 350 
feet, Dr Kichardson and Mr Kendall climbed the 
promontory, and descried in the distance the gap in 
the hills at Bloody Pall, through which the Copper- 
mine holds its course. Delighted with the prospect 
of so near a lerminatien of tJieir labours, they com. 
municated the intelligence to the crew, who received 
it with expregsions of profound gratitude to the Di- 
vine Being for hisprotection during the voyage. On 
reaching the river the men were in excellent con- 
dition, fresh and vigorous for the march across the 
barren grounds on their return to Fort Franklin, 
which, ns already mentioned, they reached in 
safety on the Jst of September, On approach- 
ing within 3 few days' journey of the fort, a plea- 
sant adventure occurred, characteristic of Indian 
gratitude and friendship. The party had supped, 
and most of the men i^ere retired to rest, when Mr 
Kendall, in sweeping the horizon with his telescope, 
descried three Indians coming down a hill towards 
the encampment. More moss was throwTi on the 
fire, and the St George's ensign hoisted on the end 
of a musket, to show (he comers that they were ^ 
proaching friends ; but they hid the youngest of 
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their number in a ravine, and approached slowly 
and with Buapicion. Mr Kendall aud Dr Ricliard. 
son immediately went unarmed to meet them, and 
as they came up one held his bow and arrows ready 
in his hand, and the other coeJced his gun ; but 
as soon as they recognised the Doctor's dress, — the 
same he had worn the preceding autumn in his 
voyage round Bear Lake, and which was familiar 
to most of the Hare Indians^ — they shouted in an 
ecstasy of joy, shook hands most cordially, and called 
loudly for the young lad whom they had hid to 
come up. " The meeting," says Dr Richardson, 
" was highly gratifying to ourselves as well aS: to 
the kind natives; for they seemed to he friends 
come to rejoice with us on the happy termination 
of our voyage."* 

It had naturally occurred to government, that 
if the expeditions under Captains Parry and Frank- 
lin should be successful, their stores would be ex- 
hausted by the time they reached Behring's Strait. 
It was certain also that Franklin would be destitute 
of any means of conveyance to Europe; and to 
supply these wants government resolved that a ves- 
sel should he sent out to await their arrival in Beh. 
ring's Strait. For this purpose, accordingly. Cap- 
tain F. W. Beechey sailed in the Blossom from 
Spithead on the 19th May 1825, The vessel was 
a twenty. six-gun ship ; but on this occasion mount, 
ed only sixteen. She was partially strengthened, 
and adapted to this peculiar service hy iniTeasing 
ber stowage. A boat was also supplied to be used 
as a tender, built as large as the space on deck would 
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allow, Bchooner-rigged, decked, and fitted up in "t 
most complete manner. Cloth, beads, cutlery, and 
varioua other articles of traffic, were put on board, and 
a variety of antiseorbutira were added to the usual 
allowance of provision. Aware that he must tra- 
verse a large portion of the globe hitherto little ex- 
plored, and that a considerable period would elapse 
before his presence iwaa required on the coast of 
America, Captain Beeehey was instructed to survey 
the parts of the Pacific within his reach, of which it 
was important to navigators that a more correct de- 
lineation should be laid down. These observatioiu 
were not, however, to retard his arrival at the ap- 
pointed rendezvous later than the 10th of July 1826 ; 
and he was directed to remain at Behring'g Strait 
to the end of October^ or to as late a period as the 
season would admit, without incurring the risk of 
spending the winter there. During this interval he 
was to navigate from Kotzebue's Sound northward, 
and afterwards to continue in an easterly coarse 
along the main shore as far as the ice would allow. 
Captain Beechey's survey of various portions of the 
Pacific does not ikll within the plan of this work. 

On the 2d of June, having left the Sandwich 
Isles, he shaped his course for Kamtschatka, and on 
the 27th was becalmed within six miles of PetrO- 
palauski. The best guides to this harlwur are a 
range of high mountains, on one of which, upwards 
of 11,000 feet in height, a volcano is in constant 
action. It was a serene and beautiful evening when 
they approached this remote quarter of the world, 
and all were struck with the magnificence of the 
mountains capped with perennial snow, and rising 
in solemn grandeur one above the other. At inttr- 
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vals the volcano emitted dark columns of amoke ; 
and from a sprinkling of black spots upon the snow 
to the leeward it^ was coDJeetured there had been 
a recent eruption. Prom Fetropalauski Captain 
Beechey sailed on the Ist of July for Kotzebue's 
Sound. " We approached," says he, " the strait 
which separates the two great continents of Asia 
and America, on one of those beautiful still nights 
well known to all who have visited the arctic re- 
gions, when the sky is without a cloud, and when 
the midnight sun, scarcely his own diameter below 
the horizon, tinges with a bright hue all the north- 
em circle. Our ship, propelled by an increasing 
breeze, glided rapidly along a smooth sea, startling 
from her path flocks of aquatic birds, whose flight, 
in the deep silence of the scene, could be traced by 
the ear to a great distance." Having closed in with 
the American shore some miles northward of Cape 
Prince of Wales, they were visited by a little Esqui- 
maux squadron belonging to a village situated on a 
low sandy island. The natives readily sold every 
thing they possessed, and were cheerful and good- 
humoured, though exceedingly noisy and energetic. 
Their bows were more slender than those of the 
islanders to the southward, but made on the same 
principle, with drift-pine, assisted with thongs of 
hide or pieces of whalebone placed at the back, and 
neatly bound with smaU cord. The points of their 
arrowa were of bone, flint, or iron, and their spears 
headed with the same materials. Their dress was 
similar to that of the other tribes on the coast. It 
consisted of a shirt which reached half-way down 
the thigh, with long sleeves and a hood of rein-deer 
skin, and edged with gray or white fox fur. Be- 
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■idee this they haA a jacket of eider-drake skins 
Kwed together, which, when engaged in war, they 
wore below their otlier dress, reckoning it a toler- 
ably efficient protection against an arrow or a spear- 
thrust. In wet weather they tlirew over the fur 
dress a shirt made of tlie entrails of the whale, 
which, being well saturated with oil and grease, vaa 
water tight ; and they also used breeches of deer's 
hide and seal-skin bouts, to the upper end of which 
were fixed strings of sea-horse hide. It was their 
fashion to tie one of these strings round tlie waist, 
and attach to it a long tuft of hair, the wing of a 
bird, or sometimes a fos's tail, which, dangling be- 
hind as they walked, gave ihem a ridiculous ap. 
pearance, and may probably have occasioned the 
report of the Tschuktsclii recorded in Muller that 
the people of this country have tails like dogs.* 

On the 22d July, the ship anchored in Kotzebue's 
Sound, and after exploring a deep inlet on its nor. 
them shore, which they named Hotham Inlet, pro. 
ceeded to Chamisso Island, where the Blossom was 
to await Captain Franklin. A discretionary power 
had, however, been permitted to Captain Beechey, 
of employing the period of his stay in surveying the 
coast, provided this could be done without the risk 
of missing Captain Franklin. Having accordingly 
directed the barge to keep in. shore on the look-out 
for the land-party, he sailed to the northward, and 
doubling Cape Kruaenstern, completed an examina- 
tion of the coast by Cape Thomson, Point Hope, 
Cape Lisbum, Cape Beaufort, and Icy Cape, the 
farthest point reached by Captain Cook. As there 
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Tvere here atrong indications or the ice closing in, 
and his instruetiona were positive to keep in open 
water if possible, he determined t« return to Kotze- 
bue's Sound, whilst he despatched the barge under 
Mr Elson and IMr Smyth to trace the coast to the 
north-eastward, as &r as they could navigate. 

On this interesting service the barge set out on 
17th August, whilst Beechey returned towards 
Kotzebue's Sound. On the night of the 23th they 
beheld, for the first time in these northern latitudes^ 
a brilliant display of the Aurora Borealis. " It first 
appeared," says Captain Beeehey, " in an areh ex- 
tending from west by north to north-east ; but the 
arch shortly after it^ first appearance broke up and 
entirely disappeared. Soon after this, however, a 
new display began in the direction of the western 
foot of the first arch, preceded by a bright flame 
from which emanated coruscations of a pale straw 
colour. All almost simultaneous movement occur- 
red at both extremities of the arch, until a complete 
segment was formed of wavering perpendicular 
radii. As soon as the areh was complete, the light 
became greatly increased, and the prismatic colours, 
which liad before been faint, now shone forth in a 
very brilliant manner. The strongest colours, which 
were also the outside ones, were pink and green, on 
the green side purple and pink, all of which were 
B8 imperceptibly blended as in the rainbow. The 
green was the colour nearest the zenith. This mag- 
nificent display lasted a few minutes ; and the light 
had nearly vanished, when the north-east quarter 
sent forth a vigorous display, and nearly at the 
same time a corresponding coruscation emanated 
from the opposite extremity. The western foot of 
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the arch Ihen disengaged itself from the horiMn, 
crooked to the northward, and the whole retired U 
the nortliJMiat quarter, where a bright spot blai«d 
for a moment, and all was darkness. There 
DO noise audible during any part of our obsent. 
tions, nor were the compasses perceptibly affeeled."' 
During the voyage back to Chamisso Island, when 
they arrived on 27th August, they had repeated 
terviews with the Esquimaux, whose habitt ud 
disposition were in no respect different from thoK 
of the natives already described. They found them 
uniformly friendly, sociable, devotedly food of to. 
bacco, eager to engage in traffic, and u{>on the whole 
honest, though disposed to drive a hard bargain. 
On some occasions they attempted to impose Ufoa 
their customers, by skins artfully put together ao 
as to represent an entire fish; but it was difficult 
to determine wliether they intended a serious fraud 
or only a piece of humour, for tliey laughed heartily 
when detected, and appeared to consider it a good 
joke. Their persons, houses, and cookery, were all 
exceedingly dirty, and their mode of salutation was 
by a mutual contact of noses ; sometimes licking 
their hands and stroking first their own faces, and 
afterwards those of the strangers.+ The rapidity 
with which these people migrated from place to 
place was remarkable. On one occasion the motions 
of two baidars under sail were watched by the crew 
of tlie Blossom. The people landed at a spot near 
Choris Peninsula, drew up the boats on the beach, 
turning them botttm upwards, pitched tents, and 
in an incredibly short time transferred to them the 



whole contents of their little vessels. On viaiting 
the encampment an hour after, every thing was 
found in as complete order as if they had beea do. 
micilialed on the spot for months ; and the surprise 
of the sailors was raised to the highest by the va- 
riety of articles which, in almost endless succession, 
they produced from their little boats. " From the 
two baidars they landed fourteen persons, eight tent- 
poles, forty deer-skins, two kayaks, many hundred. 
weight of fish, numerous skins of oil, earthen jars 
for cooking, two living foxes, ten large dogs, bundles 
of lances, harpoons, bows and arrows, a quantity of 
whalebone, skins full of clothing, some immense nets 
made of hide for taking small whales and porpoises^ 
eight broad planks, masts, sails, paddles, &c., be- 
sides sea-horse hides and teeth, and a variety of 
nameless articles always to be found among the 
Esquimaux."* 

In the mean time, Mr Elson in the barge proceed- 
ed along the shore for seventy miles, aa far as a pro- 
montory, denominated by Beeehey Cape Barrow, 
which was afterwards discovered to be only distant 
146 miles from the extreme point of Franklin's dis- 
coveries. Upon this new line of coast posts were 
erected at various distances, with directions for 
Captain Franklin, should he succeed in pushing so 
far to the westward. A frequent communication 
was opened with the inhabitants, who were foimd to 
resemble the other Esquimaux, with the unpleasant 
difference that their manners were more rude and 
boisterous, and their conduct in soife instances decid- 
edly hostile. Point Barrow, the most northerly 
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part of America yet discovered, formed the termi- 
nation to a spit of land jutting out several miles 
from the more regular coast-line. The width of the 
neck did not exceed a mile and a half; on the ex- 
tremity were several smal! lakes, and on its eagtera 
aide a village. The danger of being shut in hy the 
ice was now great, and Mr Elsoa determined to 
land, obtain the necessary observations, erect a poat, 
and depoaite instructions for Franklin. This plan, 
however, was frustrated by the violent conduct of 
the nativeSj who assembled in formidable numbers, 
and threatened lo attack the crew of the barge, 
whicli consisted only of eight men. It was there- 
fore judged prudent to proceed as speedily as possi- 
ble to the rendezvous at Chamisso Island, which 
they reached on the 9t]i of September, not without 
considerable difficulty, having been obliged to track 
the barge round Cape Smyth, through a sea thick- 
ly beset with ice, that threatened every moment to 
close with its impenetrable walls and cut off their 
return. The result of Captain Beechey's voyage, 
and of the expedition undertaken urder bis orders 
by Mr Elflon and Mr Smyth, was the addition of 
a new and extensive line of coast to the geography 
of ttie polar regions. The actual distance between 
the extreme points reached by Captain Franklin 
and Mr Elson being so small, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the navigation of this remain- 
ing portion will not be attended with any very for- 
midable or insurmountable obstacles. 

In the following year Beechey, in obedience to 
his instructions, returned to Kotzebue's Sound, and 
recommenced his examination of the coast in the 
hope of extending his survey beyond Cape Barrow. 
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.and either joining Franklin or collecting some cer- 
tain intelligence regarding hia enterprise. In both 
objects he had the mortiiicatian to fail ; He found 
the posts erected the preceding year and the buried 
bottles remaining untouched, and the state of the 
weather rendered it necessary to put about be. 
fore reaching Icy Cape. It had been previously 
arranged, that the signal to be used by Franklin, if 
he arrived on an unknown coast during the night, 
should be a beacon kindled on the cliffs ; and, on 
passing Cape Krusensteni after dark, their attention 
was arrested by a large fire blazing on an eminence. 
Every eye on board was fixed on the welcome light, 
and every bosom beat with the delightful expec- 
tation of soon seeing their friends. The ship was 
brought to, and hope almost passed into certainty, 
as a boat was seen pulling from the shore. On ex- 
amining her through tlie telescope by the light of 
the Aurora Borealis, some sanguine spirits declared 
they could discern that she was propelled by oars 
instead of paddles, and it needed only a slight ad- 
ditional exertion of the fancy to be assured that the 
dress of the crew was European. In the midst 
of these excited and enthusiastic feelings, the harsh 
and boisterous voices of the natives suddenly broke 
on their ear, and the pleasing picture which their 
imagination had been so busy in constructing faded 
away in a moment, leaving nothing before them 
but two sorry Esquimaux baidars and their unlovely 
occupants. 

From this point Captain Beeehey*8 voyage pre- 
sented few features of new or striking interest. In 
Behring's Strait they were visited by a splendid 
- exhibition of the Aurora Borealis, and under its 



roruscations of pink, purple, and green rays, which 
shot up to the zenith in the shape of a gigantic 
cone, they anchored off Chamiaso Island. After 
the discovery of two capacious harboura, which they 
named Port Clarence and Grantley Harbour, they 
took their final departure from the Polar Sea on 
the 6th October 1827. On the 29th. a flight of 
large white pelicans apprized them of their approach 
to the coast of Califomia; and after touching at 
Monterey and San Blaa, they arrived at Valparaiso 
on the 29th April 1828. On the 30th June, they 
passed the meridian of Cape Horn in a gloomy 
snow-storm, and made Rio on the 21fit July. Their 
voyage from Rio to England was completed in forty- 
nine days, and they arrived at Spithead on the 12th 
October 1828. He found that the expedition of 
Franklin had preceded him in his return by more 
than a year, having reached Liverpool on the 26tli 
September 1827; its transactions occupied two years 
and nearly eight months, whilst Beechey had been 
absent on his voyage three years and a half. 
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_.^ ....e, a grand Feature 

in Ihe Physic^ Attributes of Amenca — General Bouadatiea of 
liie Distncts BJlerwanla trealeil oT jii Oetail—Earlv Sourcea oT 
Information regnnlingtlie Natural History of North America— 
General View of IheTur-muntriBa—PaBaeBa anwta the Bockj 
Moimtulis — Pitting and Valleja bIch^ the Pacific Shore. 

TnB preceiliag historical narrative will have rendered 
mir readers faimliitr with the progress of navigation and 
discovery along the shores of North America; nhUe tbt 
akelches which have been presented of the journeys of 
Heame and Mackenzie, aa well as of the more recent 
expeditions of FranUin and Richardson, will have exhi- 
bited an accurate and interesting picture of whatever is 
inoat worthy of record in the history and habits of the 
more central tribes. The unextinguishable boldness and 
persevering bravery of the human race are strikingly 
manifested by these achievements in maritinie and inland 
adventure; and while we are Wo often shocked by the 
recital of deeds of violence and bloodshed, — by unprovoked 
and unpardonable agression on the part of the invaders, 
and by unsparing revenge, in retaUation, by the darker 
savage, — we cannot but admire the energy and recklew 
daring exhibited on either side, though we ma^ \oo ol\»o. 
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regret the wsnt of a gentler and more humanizing spirit 
In reganl, however, to the later expeditionE, especially 
those from the Britiah shores, the philaDthiapist and phi- 
loBopher must have been alike delighted by the ameliora- 
tion which has taken place in our mode of intercourse 
with the " painted men," who are no longer massacred as 
the hensts that perish, but, even when sought after origi- 
nally from motives not entirely disinterested, are yet re- 
garded OS beings in wl^oni the great Creator has implanted 
die germ of an immortal hfe. But by what a catalogue 
of cnmes was the name of Christian first made known to 
many nations of the Western World ; and by what crud 

rnny and the aword of an exterminating war, were hot 
insidious pretences of peace so often followed up by 
the civilized natjons of Europe! The cross was indeed 
but a vain and hollow symbol in the hands of those blood- 
stained and avaricious men, who sought to plant upon a 
false foundation that glorious banner to which God alone 
giveth the increase. The last entry in the foUotving 
sumptuous enumeratton was probably omitted in the 
books of those proud traders ; — " The merchandise of 
gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pesris, and 
fine Unen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all thy- 
iue wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner 
vessdE of meet predous wood, and of brass, and iron, and 
marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, 
and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, 
and — aouU of men.' ' 

We have now to describe the characterisdc features of 
the Natural History of the Northern Parts of America, a 
task rendered comparatively easy, in many important par- 
ticulars, by the labours of those intrepid men, the recital 
of whose adventurous expeditiDns by land and sea has 
already engaged the attention of the reader. Indeed we 
know of no better or more conclusive argument against 
those who venture to doutt the propriety of scientific ex- 
ploration, on account of the uncertain fulfilment of some 
of our most sanguine expectations, than the great advance- 
ment which has recently been effect«i in our natural know- 
ledge of far countries. Ic is truethat the north-west pas- 
sage has not yet been achieved, and it may be true that it 



never will be achieved, consisteiitly with the strictly utili- 
tarian views of merely commercial enterprise ; but even 
although we ahoultl never have it in uur power to iiubsti- 
tuie bad muakeWfor the arrows and harpoons of the skin- 
clad Esquimaux, and should be for ever doomed to a con- 
tinuance of our present lengthened navigation to the east- 
ern Bborea of Asia,— still it h somettiint! '^ ^Y ^^ '"*' 
have almost completed our geographical knowledge of the 
circlmnference of the northern parallels of the eartll ; and 
that if the merchant cannot exchange his commwiities by 
a inort! rapiil route, a stock of intellectual food, and a 
rich library both of useful and entertaining knowledge, 
has been already provided, and will doubtless increase for 
the benefit of future generationB. It ts Ui the two expe- 
ditdons under Sir John Franklin tlint we owe the better 
part of our information regarding the natural history of 
the interior districts of the fur-countries of North Ame- 
rica; and although the collecting of specimens did cer- 
tainly fomi but a seeondary object in comparison with 
those great geographical [>roblems, the solution of which 
was looked forwai^ to as the principal and more important 
result, yet it is gratifying to know that in the performance 
of higher duties of ditbcult and dangerous achievement, 
these resolute men neglected notliing nliich could In any 
way conduce to the completion of our knowledge of tl^ 
countries they explored. 

Before entering into any zoological details, we shall de- 
vote a brief space to the consideration of one of the most 
peculiar and influential features in the physical character 
of the New World, viz, the absence of sandy dexerU. It 
has been welt observed (bat the physical conformation of 
North America precludes the possibility of those arid 
wastes. They result from a want of moisture, and attach 
to such extended pMns, in the more immediate vicinity of 
the tropics, as are too vast and disproportioned in relation 
to the quantity of run which nature has asugned them ; 
forfliere— 

"Nocloudofmiimingdcw 
DotJi travel ihrouirfi tlie wafiK ait's paihleas bloc, 
To DQiirish thoaa Far deserls." 
They drink and are for ever dry ; for the castellated glo- 
ries of cloud-land float over them in vain ; and even when 
rent by thunderbolts, or illuminated by the blinding glare 
of the red iightning, tliey never hear the trftcs^mi'^'mo-'iit 



of the voice "of many waters. " Geographical o 
tion poinlB out that whenerei a continent or country h 
expanded for more than a few hun<Ired miles beneath id 
equatorial sky, with a surface comparatively low and fla^ 
it will become a desert. This is nothing more than the 
natural result of its inability to be supplied with mdatum 
A great proportion of Africa, the central regions of Asia, 
Arabia, and even those parts of InJoslan where moon, 
tains do not prevail, have become steril and deserted. Vast 
chasms are tjius created in which neither animal nor vege- 
table hfe can flourish. 

Kew Holland probably owes its moiature to its insulai 
wtuation ; and the pcninaulBr form is no doubt highly 
advantageous in that respect to the regions of Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, while the mountain-ridpes of lo- 
dostan render it essential Eervice. It is chiefly owing either 
to the vicinage of the sea, or of some Alpine tract of terri- 
tory, that those parts of Ada and Africa which the great 
deserts do not reach, have become the fit abodes of the 
human race. Ov^ a great extent of Central Africa, and 
some parts of Asia, along the coasts of the Rc<l Sea and 
of the Indian Ocean, there dues not seem to exist a suffi- 
ciency of mountain-ranges to cdleci from the atmosphere 
such stores of moisture as are necessary to fertilize tliose ' 
thirsty plains, and clothe their arid wastes with verdure. 
No commanding Cordill-eras overlook those burning de- 
serts, — no upland vales, nor cool and cloud-capped aunu 
mite, each with its huge recess, 

" That keeps till June Dcccinber'B «now," 
serve as the perennial fountains of refreshing water. 

Let us briefly consider a few of the leading physical 
characters of America, with a view to ascertain the cause 
of its exemption from desert regions.* Within and in ihe 
vicinity of the tropic. North America is composed of what 
may, comparatively, be regarded as a narrow shp. It 
eiyoys all the advantages of an insular position, and ie re. 
freihed on either side by the vapours of the translucent 
sea, Beeides, the Cordilleras traverse the whole space, 
rising upon the Meucan table-land to an elevation of 

* See B short paper iDlilled "The United Slates are eienpl 
from Deserts, and all the Eviis cuBswiuenl thereon," pobliBiiei 
Mr KealliernnnhaiiKh'sMonHilvAnwrUn Journal of GeoWji 
Natoral Scicp«^ Philadelphia, August 1B31. ■■ 
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1 1,000 feel. All the winds of heaven, and especiallj the 

deeply-saturated trsdea, pour forth their never-ceasing 

vapours on this wcU-dispoxed region, and clotlie lis 

lengthened filopea and undulating plains with all the rich 

I luxuiiance of a Ufe-sustaining vegetation. " These friend- 

ly mounlainB, after upheavii^ the tropical parts of our 

continent to the regions of eternal verdure,' bear aloft 

theii wide-spread arms (the Chipewyan and Alleghany 

ranges) as far as it is necessary to counteract the heaU 

of a southern sun, and impart fertility to the great valley 

I of the Mississippi, which seems especialty confined to theu- 

I fostering' care. But when elevationB become no longer 

I esBential to the certainty of moisture and vegetation, they 

f sink into the great plains of Canada, and disappear. How 

I wise is this arrangement ! For, if these mountains had 

carried their characteristic elevation far north, they would 

I have chilled, with their eternal snows, all the northern 

portion of our country, and rendered it barren, — not from 

I drought and deserts, hut, what is equaUy to he deprecated, 

the bUghts of intolernble cold. These friendly ranges of 

■e thus the everlasting guarantee of oiir coun- 



ttom the Auantic, and waters not only all the states that 
intervene between it and that ocean, but the states and 
iliatricls that rest upon its western base, and contributes 
its full part to tlie great plains of Mississippi and Missouri. 
The Rocky, or Chepewyan ranae, draws heavily from 
Ae Pacific Ocean, and abundantly waters, not omy that 
i^ope, but the extended plains which meet its eastern base. 
The narrow slopes of the two ranges of mountains which 
border the two oceans, are easily and very naturally ir- 
rigated from those oceans ; and their slopes, pointing in- 
wards from the oceans and the plains immediately in 
contact with them, draw moisture from the numerous 
founts and reservoirs of the mountains themselves. The 
great valley of the Mississippi, however, is too extensive, 
and too important to the rising generation of this couiu 
try, to be left to any uncertain supply of moisture. The 
sources of the mountains with which it is enfiladed might 
prove to be inadequate, and certainly would, if all de. 
pended on them. Other guarantees are found, and pow- 
erful aids provideil in the case. That great valley opena 
itself witliout barrier, on the southern end, to the ttaJifi- 
winds, which become tieflecled by the ^lexicm toaB., 



enter it fraught with all the raoisture of the gulf, and 
deposile on this region a supply literally inexhaustiliie, 
becauBe those winds chemBelves are perpctuaL"* 

But even should the vast inasBes of vapour which gatho' 
over these majestic mountains, and are carried thither by 
thetrade-winclE,beinBuffietent to supply with moiBturethe 
ahnost boundless plains of the Weste^ World, Providence 
has there coUeeretl tlie mightiest reservoirs of freah watff 
which exist on the surf&ce of the known earth. The vast 
lakes of Canada, over which the winds are perpetually 
sweeping, and from whicli arise innumerable clouds in 
Tspour, insure a never-failing supply of water tti the con. 
tiguous portions of the plan. Thus, table-lands and 
rocky mountains, a circumambient ocean, and the moat 
magiiihcent internal reservoirs, all co-operate to insure, 
especially to the territory of the United States, aperpetual 
supply of moisture. The natural ferdhty of tlie soU is 
therefore great, and yields abunilantly and with certainly 
to the wants of man. This hnmidi't^ is moreover well- 
tempered, and is rarely poured forth in superabundance. 
In some northern European countries, and even in Great 
Britain and Ireland, out own familiar hoinea, the crop* 
more frequently fail from excess than deficiency of rnds- 
ture. In the former case, the grain is dtheT blighted 
in the field, or it moulds and rots in the granary, or ac- 
ijuirea a musty smell and flavour which render it unfit 
for the production of the finer breads. 

Wherever deserts prevail to a great extent, they not only 
prevent vegetation, and, consequently, preclude the pos. 
sibility of a numerous population, hut they also cKerciae 
a prejudicial influence over all the habitable ndgbbonr- 
ing r^ons. They draw from them their moisture, and 
thus render their vegetation precarious. The heats that 
steam from deserts enfeeble the vegetable hfe of the ad- 
joining districts, and the sirocco-winds, collecting delete- 
rious matters from their fevered surface, carry languor, 
disease, and death, in their course, and convert the ver. 
dant freshness of nature into an arid wilderness. When 
the seasons and the climate of a country are uncertain. 
when no human effort can control llicm, and no an 
or foresight render the results of labour available, the 
human creature himself partakes of the wildness and ir. 
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r^ularity of aulWBrd nature, and is either b victim of the 
wrathful elements, or a tierce and relentlces devastator in 
luB turn. Even the very form of man, in connexion with 
deserts, is deprived of much of lis natural Bymmetry ; it 
ia thin, dry, emaciated, and of a black or Bwarthy hue. 
He seems there formed, as it were, to drift with the sands, 
to move liis hmber and elastic frame with all the quick- 
ness that uncertainty may require ; but Ite posieises not 
the muscular i>owers requisite to continuous and efiiNitive 
labour. " I n Euch countries population is sparse, and the 
few who draw a scanty support from the stinted and un- 
certain v^eCation are unfixed in their habits, and wan. 
do'ers. They realize nothing — improve not their condi. 
tion — are actuated by the sudden impulses of want, or the 
emet^ency occasioned by the irregularities of the elements 
around them. If industry exists not, and human labour 
be unavailable, none of those improvements which change 
&e condition of our race, and give to us character and 
ctmifort, have any existence. Without surplus produc- 
tion there can be no commercial exchanges ; a limit is 
thus placed to social improvement, and a barrier erected 
against Civilisation. Man, under such a state of things, 
cannot multiply his race, because his supply of food is 
limited, — nor create wealth, because his labour is unpro- 
ductive and without stimulus, — uor make valuable im- 
provements in the arta, comforts, and intercourse of society, 
because he has neither the means nor the necessary nunv 
bers, — norcan he polish and refine himself, because his stale 
(rfsociety is essentially wildand violent."* In America the 
natural condition and consequent tendency of all things ie 
widdy different, for the human race is there exempted from 
deserts and their concomitant evils. Hence a mighty power 
of fertility is slumbering even among the most unpeopled 
wastes ; and notliing Is wanting but tiic skill and persever- 
ance of man to make the " desert blossom as the rose." 

"Pun-akirentofwBlers! wheresneV 
Thuu doHt fnrBako thv subtorraiinui haunla. 
Green berbs, bru^lit Ittiwi^ts, and beny^Jwanji^ plont^ 

Hiu into life, and in thy train Bppesr ; 

And, throDgh th? sniinj portion cifthe year, 
Swift ins«:t» iihine, thy hnverin^ pursuivants. 
But, ii'thy bounly ^1, tlie fbretit pants. 

And llort, uid hind, and hunter with liis epcar. 
Languish and droop toj^Bllier " 



Tile portion of North America with the natunl hk. 
tory of which we are now about to be engagect, is exdtudn 
of the southern parts of the Canadas, and of the whok 
of the Uniteii States. But it comprehends the entire a( 
ihoKe vast territories which lie to the northward of 6k 
4Sth panillel, from the northern shore of Lake Supenor 
to Melville Island, in relation to latitude; and from Xew. 
foundland and the eastern cape of Labrador to the Fe. 
ninsula of Alaska, the western termination of the Rni. 
uan dominions in America, in r^ard to longitude.* Tboe 
dJBtricts are very generally known under the name of Ac 
American /ur-counfn'c.;, and it is indeed to the empb/set 
of the Hudson's Bay Company 4Uid other conimerriil 
travellers that we are largely indebted for informatian re- 
garding the zoolt^cal productions of several extensire 
tracts. For example ; the earliest collections of the birdt 
of Hudson's Bay were formed about 90 years ago by Mr 
Alexantler Light, who was sent out by the Company in 
consequence of his knowledge of natutil history. It hu 
been also recorded that Mr Isham, for a long time a resi- 
dent governor of various forts in the fur.coun tries, oc 
cupied liis leisure in preparing the skins of beasts, Urdf, 
and fishes. These two gentlemen, we are informed by 
Dr Richardson, returned to En^and about the year llii, 
and, fortunately for the advancement of science, intmattd 
their specimens to Mr (^rge Edwards, the ingeniom 
author of the " Natural History of Birds, and other rare 
tindescribed Animals," — a publication which has been 

* In ftpeakinif dF thfl 
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\iect (iT plate jjreiieDtBd ta CofoDel Behiu. TIibI gcotlenuui wu 
romniwulsnl Dflhe prDniKVDi'KainlscliBtkB io the tune oTCaplBiB 
(look, HDii had entenained the ktpbI nacigator and bin creos in a 
Immane and genertnu s^Hiit. Tha iaacriptuD, ot which the compel 
hition Ib gmcefal, runs a4 foQona i — . 

ViBO EOBEOIO UAGiJO UE Behu ; qui Imperatricia Augu^- 
liasimffi Cathemue auspiois, aiunnuUiue onimi beni^itato, bhvb, qui- 
bus prserat, KHDitBcballiB [itlora, navibiu DBUtisque BritaniudB 
hrMpitB prvbuit ; e^ani>o'\ateTnuaiSfsi tftii ^xneiil Itnpt^o Huasieo, 
thuiri eiplarandis, mala multa perpesBoa ilerata vice eicepit. m- 
fbcil, rDcreaiil, at coinmeatil onmi cumulate auclos dlnuail ; Rei 
XAViLia flaiTAMHic^ SEPTEHVIBI in aliquam beneiolBOtiai 
. — ;_.! — ;. ! — — :,:„: — , gratissimmjue animo, suo, pUii- 



tisracterized as the most original and rsluable work of 
"he kind in the English language. In the course of the 
■ear 1 749, EUia" and Drage,t the latter of whom was clerk 
D the California, published the respective narratives of 
Iheir voyage, both of which lend (o the illustratJon of 
■atural History. 

Little information appears ta have been rt-ceived regard. 
Bg these northern r^ons for about twenty years suc- 
Deeding the last. mentioned period. Air William Wailes 
;ivent to Hudson's Bay in 1769 for t}ie purpose of making 
stKervations on the transit of Venus, and was intrusted 
Wi his return by Mr Graham, governor of the Company's 
tort at Severn Hiver, with a collection of quadrupeds, 
l)irds, and fishes, for presentation to the Royal Society. 
These specimens were described by John Reinhold For- 
•ter,J and appear to have excited so much attention that 
the itoyal Society requested that directions should be 
given by the governor and committee of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, with a view to the more frequent and ex- 
tensive collection and transmission of objects of natural 
history- Accordingly several hun<h^ specimens of sni- 
inali and plants, collected at Fort Albany, were trans. 
mittcd by Mr Humphrey Jlartin. His successor, Mr 
Hutchins, was still more industrious ; for he not only 
prepared mmierous S[)ecimens, but drew up minute d&. 
■ctiptioDS of whatever quadrupeds and birds ho could 
proctire. It was in fact from his observatians (preserved 
I -m a folio volume in the Library of the Hudson's Bay 
I Companyll) that Pennant and Latham chiefly derived 
' whatever was valuable in their works§ leearding the 
feathered tribes of Hudson's Bay. Cook's tnird voyage 
threw some hght, from circumstances not now very em. 
I fient, on the species of the nortli.west of America and 
I Behring's Straits.H Pennant's " Arctic Zoology" was 
. published in 178S, and contains the most ample ilescrip- 
' tive catalogue of Arctic American quadrupeds and birds 

I ■ Vcmure tn Hiidacin's Bar in tlie Dobln and Calir.iniia. 
I + VojM by Hudson's Straights. J PhiL Tranfi. 1772. 

ll For Ibis int'onnalina we aiv indebted to Dr Rkhankoa. 
PauDB Bomili.Anwricaim, vol. ii.. Introduction, p. li. 
^ AtcIk Zoology, and Genera] Synopnls of Bird^ 
<|[ Fromlbewant firflngravedr?pcTsentatinns,aad the aabsequcnl 
denrnctiOB or dinpersion t^ the speclmsna collBCtad, k is novi diK- 
ruH la ideatily the npecies with precisian. 




which had appeared prior to Dr Ricbardson's 
Tolumes. 

These may be regarded as among the more aeea- 
rate Gources of infurmatinn up to the eoinmenconent 
of our own scientific expeditions by land and aea, — for 
although IFmfraville anil Heame no doubt iUuBtrate tbe 
habitBof someof the mare common species, and the well- 
known voyages of Vancouver, Poitlock, Meares, and 
LangBilorn, to the north-west, — and ihe journeys of 
Lewis and Clarke to the banks of the Columbia, contri- 
bute to our 6Wck of kTiowledge, yet no very importaol 
results were [hereby obtained. The naturalists attached 
to Kotzebue's expedition also acquired some information 
n^rding the zoology of the north-west coasts; and the 
Appendix to Captain Beechey's Voy^e, now in prepara- 
tion, will jirobably throw considerable light on those for- 
lorn r^ons of the worl-d.* 

The most exact and systematic information which we 
possess reganiing the zoology of die extreme northern 
shores and insular groups of America is contained in the 
Appendices lo the voyages of Captains Boss and I'arry, in 
Mr Joseph Sahine'sAppeadixto the Narrative oT Sir John 

* We should ^ladlj have aiailcd a 
conloitied in the Zuofo^cal Appendix , 

luhcd vnyage, which we nnderstand has boea for 
It has not jet, hnw«<«r, made ila appescanca. i-eo hikcuikiie m 
quBdnipelia were brought by lliat eipeditiun fmm Narth Araenra ; 
■nd we are informed that the only new one was a squirrel from Ca- 
lifornia. Dr Rii^hord^'on lia-*4 supplied a list of alE the mamnialta 
knowD to inhabit the PaFifid Coast to the nortli of Califomia. It 
includes 70 npeeies, of whidi the following are not in the FaDM 
fioreali-Amerii^iuiBi rii. Can's uchTBpiis,EBdacbollz,ZooU)g 
AtLpL2; fciu cbiicoIot ; F, onca ; dji species of W; 
checlma resmarus; Diilelphis ViTOiniana; Arricn/a nilmiTa- 
(lu (Rich.), desdfibod from Mr Collie's notes— (llu» animal WK 
obtained in Behring'ii Straits, but no npednen was brought hnowt 
It is allied to Amicola Kctmimtii of FtUaa) i Aretoajiii ei^^ta, 
9 n»enibliiiB Aninmstj/niimimu el Pbb- 

_ ji/iari (Rich.), fhnn Sao Blaii, CaBfbtraa. 

re farther inlbnned that in thin fortlicnDing- AppendiT. Mr 
VigBn enunerateB nearly lUO species of birds; hut as the loci 

«n< 

jt Mr Bennet hasfurnadtfi 
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I Franklin'B^rsf Journey, and in Dr Hichardson'K " Fauna 

^Boreali-Americana," — a work lately characterized as an 

" admirable volume, which, while it conveys more Bnb- 

Kstandal information on the Buhject of Arctic zoology than 

W any publication chat has appeared since the time ot Pciw 

',, is also highly valuable as coirectilig the occasional er- 

of that excellent work, and adding all the most useful 

} and interesting infonnation which has been more recently 

acquired."* The best account which we yet possess of 

the zooliffiy of Greenland is that of Otho FabriciuB.i' 

The omitholt^ of that country has likewise been ably 

iDustrated by Captain Sabine.J 

We shail now proceed to gi'e a concise general view of 
the nature of the different tracts of country of which we 
are afterwards to describe the zoological productions. 
This we shail do in conformity with the views so lucidly 
presented by Ur Richardson. || 

The Hocky Mountains form the most interesting and 
prominent feature in the physical geography of North 
America. Though much nearer the western than the 
aatent shore of that great continent, they appear lo form, 
in relation to the distrihuCian both of plants and animals, 
a atrongly-marlced line of demarcation, which presents a 
barrier to the prop^ress or migration of many species. No 
doubt, the direction of this vast chain being from south 
to north, it Ues in the line of, rather than at right angles 
to, the usual course of migration, and ^erefore opposes 
a less formidable barricade thanif itwerestretchedacroas 
the continent. As it is, however, the natural produce 
tions which occur on the plains on different sides of this 
lengthened range exhibit a considerable dissimilarity. 
Nature, under the regulation of the laws of Providence, 
has no doubt made many exceptions to this rule in favour 
of species which occur on both sides of the chain ; but 
the distribution both of plants and animals, if not nu- 
tated, is at least modified by the intervention of theae 



This continuous chain, of which the loftiest peak at- 
tains to an elevation of 15,000 feet, stretches from Mexico 
in a north-west direction, and, pursuing a course nearly 

■ • Edinburgli Review, No. lOd, p. 348. f Fauna Grcenlandica. 
t Memoir ui> the Biids n!' Grernlnnd. Lii.n. Trana. vnl lu. 
)J FiiuBfl Boreflli-Aideriiana, vol. L, lultodiiction, ^ iis, tin . 



parallel with the sliorea of the Pacific Ocean, tenninalci 
about the lOth degree of north latitude, to the weEtward 
of the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and within sight of 
the Arctic Sea. Though much inferior ib height to the 
Andes of the southern continent, of which, however, in 
a general sense, they may be r^^detl as the nDrthem 
continuation, they greatly exceed in elevation, the other 
moubtain-chains of North America. This, indeed, ht- 
comes apparent from a consideration of the courses ot (he 
great rivers of the country, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of the latcc-bom St Lawrence, derive their sourcet 
and primary streams from the Rocky Mountains, how- 
ever different may he the direction in which their waten 
flow. The Columbia, for example, which falls into the 
Northern Pacific Ocean in the 46tli parallel, derives itt 
primary streams from the western slopes of the same rocfcy 
chain, Uie eastemsides of which give rise to the waters of the 
Missouri, which, following a south-easterly and southern 
direction, terminate their long-continued course of ISOO 
miles in the Gulf of Mexico. The Saskatchawan, in hotb 
its great branches, likewise flows from the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains, and, uniting its streams a short way 
below Carlton House, it flows through Lake Winipc^, and 
then, assuming the name of Nelson Itiver, it enipttes itself, 
in the vicinity of Cape Tatnam, into Hudson's Bay. 
In like manner, the Mackenzie, which, in respect of tilt, 
may be r^arded as the third river in North America 

J being inferior to Che Missouri and St Lawrence alone), 
erives its two main branches, the E!lt and Peace River*, 
from these mountains ; and ere long, flowing northwards 
and in a north- westerly direction, it opens its nitraraous 
moulliB into the Polar Sea, after a course of nearly 900U 
miles. It may be mentioned as a singular fact, that the 
Peace Hiver actually rises on the western side of the 
Rocky Mountain rit^, within 300 yards of the source 
of the Tacootchesse, or Eraser's River, which flows into 
the Strait of Georgia, on the western shore.* 

At a considerable distance below its issue from Great 
Slave Lake, and where the Mackenide makes its first 
near approach to the Rocky Mountains, it is joined by 
a large stream which runs a httle to the northward of 
the Peace River, and flows along the eastern liaae of the 



was called the Kiver of the MountainE b; 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie; but it has since, on account of 
its great magnitude, become more generally recognieed 
by die traders under the name of the South Branch of 
the Mackenzie, The Mackenzie also receives several 
other large streams in the course of its seaward journey. 
and among others Great Bear Lake River, whose head. 
■waters draw their source from the banks of the Copper- 
mine River, and Peel's River, which issues from the 
Kocky Mountains in latitude 67°. " Immediately afWr 
the junction of Peel's River," Dr Richardson observes, 
" the Mackenzie separates into numerous branches, which 
flow to the sea throuph a great delta composed of alluvial 
mud. Here, from tlie richness of the soil, and from the 
river bursting its icy chains comparativeiy very early in 
the season, and irrigating the low delta with Che warmer 
waters brought from countries ten or twelve degrees 
farther to the southward, trees flourish, and a more hix- 
□riant vegetation exists than in any place in the same 
parallel on the North American continent."* In latitude 
68°, there are many groves of handsome white spruce. 
fira, and in latitude 69°, on the desolate shores of the 
Polar Sea, dense and well-grown wiUow.thlckets cover 
the flat islands ; while currants and gooBeberriea grow on 
the drier hummocks, accompanied by showy epuobiuma 
and perennial lupins. The mooBe.^eer, the beaver, and 
the American hare, fallow this extension of a life..uuu 
taining vegetation, atul the existence of these herbivorous 
animfdi induces a corresponding increase in the locaUties 
of wolves, foxes, and other predaceous kinils. 

The above mentioned are the principal rivers which 
traverse the fur.countries of America. There are, how- 
ener, a few others of smaller size, the banks of which 
yidded their share of the natural history collections, and 
may therefore be briefly noticed. Hayes River takes 
its origin from the neighbourhood of Lake Winipcg, and, 
after running a course almost parallel to that of Nelson's 
River, it falls into the same quarter of Hudson's Bay. 
York Factory, so frequently mentioned in the narratives 
of our northern expeditions, stands on the low alluvial 
point that separates the mouths of these two rivers. The 
Missinnippi, or, as it is sometimes called, the Enghsh 
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River, falls into Hudson's Bay at Churchill. Its upper 
stream is denominaleil the Beaver River, and takes its 
rise frotn a small ridge of hills, intermediate between ( 
ben<) of the Elk River and the northern branch of the 
Saskatchawan, Lastly, the Coppermine River derives 
its origin not far from the east end of Great Slave Lake, 
«nd pursuing a northerly course, already made familiar 
to our readers, it flows Uirough the Barren Grounds into 
the Arctic Sea. It is inferior In size to several branches 
of the Mackenzie ; and as there are few alluvial deposited 
along its banks, it is deficient in that comparative luxu- 
riance of vegetation which, along the banks of the Mac- 
kenzie, induces several species of herbivorous quadrupeds 
to seek a higher latitude; than they elsewhere attain. Did 
our Umits permit we could dwell with pleasure on tixif 
example of die interconnexion or mutual dependence of 
the links of a lengthened chain of facts in natural history. 
There are various practicable pasEages across the Rocky 
Mountains. Sir Alexander Mackenzie crossed them in the 
year 1 T93, at the head of the Peace River, between latitudes 
55" and 56°. The same route was followed in 1806 by a 
party of the North-west Company, who went to form a set. 
tlement in New Caledonia. It m stili occasionally used by 
the servanlB of the Hudson's Bay Company. In the year 
J805, Lewis and Clarke effected a passage at the head of 
the Missouri, in latitude il", on their way to the mouth 
of the Columbia. ' Dr Richardson informs us, that for 
several years subse<|uent to tbatjieriod, the North-west 
Company were in the halrit of crossing in latitude £9j°,at 
the head of the north branch of the Saskatchawan, between 
which and one of the feeding streams of the Columbia 
there is a short portage ; but of late years, owing to the 
hostihty of the Indians, that route has been deserted, and 
the Hudson's Bay Company, who now engross llie whole 
of the ftir-lrade of that country, make use of a more length- 
ened portage between the nortliern branch of the Colum. 
bia and the Red Deer River, one of the branches of the 
Elk or Mackenzie. We are hkewise informed that at- 
tempts have been receudy made lo effect a passage in the 
62d paraDel of latitude ; but although several ridges of die 
mounlains were crossed, it does not appear that any 
stream flowing towards the Pacific was attained. 

The latest journeys across the Rocky Mountains with 
e happen to be acquainted, are those of Mesare 
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botaniets, both belonging professionally to that high 

a! practical horticulturisls for which Scotland Iub been 

' king famous, and of which ehe is so justly proud. 

' Mr Drumraond acted in the capacity of aBsiHtant-natu- 
raliet to Sir John I'ranklin's second overland expedition, 
and it was Co his imrivalled skill in collecting, and inde- 
ftdgable xeal, tliat Dr Richardson was indebted for a large 
proportion both of the botanical and zoological collections. 
He continued at Cumberland House in 1 895, and occupied 
himself collecting pUnts during the month of July, ^ter 
the main body of the expedition had departed northwarda. 
He then ascended the f^asScatchawan for 66(1 miles, to 
Edmonton House, performing much of the journey on 
foot, and amassing objects of natural history by the way. 
He left Edmontou House on the a3d of September, and 
crossing a thickly- wooded swampy country Ut lied Deer 
River, a branch of the Elk or Athabasca, he travelled 
along its banks until he reached the Rocky Mountains, 
the ground being by this time covered with snow. Hav- 
ing explored the portage-road for fifty miles across the 
moontaina towards the Columbia River, he hired an 
Indian hunter, with whom he returned to the head- of the 
Elk River, on whiL.'h he passed the winter making coL 
lectiona, under privations which, Dr Richardson observes, 
" would have eif(;ctuaUy quenched the zeal of a less hardy 
natnraUBt." He revisited the Columbia portage-road dur- 
ing the month of April IS2ti, and continued in that vi- 
cinity until the lOlJi of August, after which he made a 
journey to the head-waters of the Peace River, during 
which he suffered severeln from /amine. But nothing 
daunted, our enduring countryman, as soon as he had 
obtained a supply of provisions, hastened liack to the 
Columbia portage, with the view of crossing lo that river, 
and bolanisingfor a season on its banks. However, when 
he had reached the west end of the portage, be was over- 
taken by letters from Sir John Franklin, informing him 
that it was necessary to be at York Factory in 1827. He 
was therefore obhged to commence his return, greatly to 
his own regret ; for a transient view of the Colnnibia had 
stimulated his desire to investigate its natural treasures. 
" The snow," he observes, " covered thegroundtoo deeply 
to permit me to add much to my collections in tins hasty 
■'---- -^ ■ '^- \,gi jt waa imp*)Bai\iVe Wi wwft. 
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noticinj; the great superiority of the dimate on the 
em side of tlut lofty rapge. From the instant the dc 
towards the l*acific commences, there is a visible improvE. I 
ment in the growth of timber, and the variety of fore«- 1 
trees greatly increases. The few mosses that I gleaned 
in the ext^ursion were so title that I coulil not but dealy 
regret that I was unable to pass a season or two in mat 
interesting region." He now reluctantly turned his badt 
imonthe mountains, and, returning by Edmonton House, 
wnere he spent some time, he joined Dr Richardam It 
Carlton House, on hia homeward journey. Mr Dnnn- 
mond's collections on the mountains and plains of the 
Saskalcbawan amounte<l to about )500 species of planti, 
IJO birds, SO quadrupeds, and a considerable numbar of 
insecta. He remained at Carlton House for six weeis 
after Dr Richardson had left that place, and, descending 
to Cumberland House, he there met Captain Back, whom 
he accompanied to York Factory. He had previoody, 
however, bad the pleasure of being joined by a counBy- 
raan and kindred spirit, Mr Davitl Douglas, the odwr 
indefatigable collector to whom ne have already sUuded. 
Mr Douglas had been eng^^ in gathering planta fw 
three years for the Horticultural Society, in North Cali- 
fomia and on the banks of the Columbia River. He bad 
cros^ the Rocky Mountains from the westward, at the 
head of the Eik River, by the same portage-road pre- 
viously traversed by Mr Drummond, and having 8p«it 
a short time in visiting the Red River of I^e Winipc^, 
he returned to England along with Mr Drummond by the 
way of Hudson's Bay.* " Thus, a zone of at least two 
dq^rees of latitude in width, and reaching entirely across 
tile continent, ftvm the mouth of the Columbia to that 
of the Nelson River of Hudson's Ray, has been exploreti 
by two of the ablest and most zealous collectors that 
England has ever sent forth ; while a. zone of similar 
width, extending at right angles with the other from 
Canada to the Polar Sea, has been more cursorily ex. 
amino! by the espeditions,"+ 
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That widely-extended tract of territory which lies to 
the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, and to the north 
of the Missouri and the Great Lakes, is now well known 
to the Huilson's Bay trailen, with exception of the shorei 
of the Polar Sea, and a comer, bounded to the westward 
by the Coppermine River, Great Slave, Athahaaca, 
WollaBton, and Deer Lakes, to the southward by the 
Churchill or Missinnippi, and to the northwitrd and east- 
ward by the sea. When viewed under a zoological aspect, 
we find that this north-eastern corner, more particularly 
known under the name of tlie " Barren Grounils," carries 
ita purelv Arctic character farther to the south than any 
of the otter meridians. This very bare and desolate por. 
tion of America is aimoet entirely destitute of wood, ex. 
cept along the banks of its larger rivera. The rocks of 
this district are primitive, and rarely rise to such an ele- 
vation as to deserve the name of mountain-ridges, being 
rather an assemblage of low hilts with rounded summits, 
and tnore or less precipitous sides. The soil of the nar- 
row valleys which separate these hilis is either an imper. 
feet peat-earth, aifording nourishment to dwarf birches, 
stunted willows, larches, and black spruce trees, — or, 
more generally, it is composed of a, rocky debris, consist- 
ing of dry, coarse, quartzose sand, unadapted to other ve- 
getation than that of lichens. The centres of the larger 
valleys are filled with takes of limpid water, which are 
stored with fish, even though frequently completely land- 
locked. More generally, however, one of these lakes dis- 
ehai^es its waters into another, through a narrow gorge, 
by a turbulent and rapid stream ; and, indeed, most of 
the rivers which irrigate these barren grounds may al- 
most be viewed as a chain of narrow and connected lakes. 
The rein.deer or caribou, and the musk-ox, are the pre- 
vailing quadrupeds of these unproductive wastes, where 
the absence of fur-bearing species has prevented any set- 
tlement by the traders. The only human inhabitants arc 
the caribou-eaters, — a people composed of a few forlorn 
families of the Chlpewyana. 

From the district above described, a belt of low primi- 
tive rocks extemls lo the northern shores of Lake Supe- 
rior. Dr Richardson calculates its width at about 200 
miles ; and he stales tliat, as it becomes mote southetV'j , 
ic recedes from the Rocky Mountaans, aoi liiffeift ftom 
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the Baireii GroundB in being well wooded. It is bounded 
Eo the eastward by a narrow strip of limestone, beyond 
which there is a flat, awampy, and partly alluvial district, 
fbrming the western shores of Hudson's Ba;y. This trBCt, 
from the westem border of the low primitive tract jnK 
mentioned to the coast of Hudson's Bay, has been named 
die Eastern DiHriet, and presents us with several am- 
mals unknown to the higher latitudes. 

The Eitstem District is boundeil to the westward by a 
flat hmestone deposile ; and a remarkable chain of lakes 
and rivers, such as the Lake of the Woods, Lake Wini. 
ptg, Beaver Lake, and the central portion of Churchill oi 
Miasinnippi, all of wliich Ue to the southward of the 
Alethye Portage, marks the line of junction of the two 
formations. 'This district, which Dr liichardsoD haa 
named the Liniestave Trad, is well wooded, and pro- 
duces the fur-bearing animals in great abundance. The 
white or Polar bear, the Arctic fox, the Hudson's Bay 
lemming, and several other species disappear, while 
their pUces are Riled up by bisons, bate, and squirrelB, 
unknown (o the other regions. 

Intcrmeiliate between the hmestone tract and the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, there occurs a wide expanse of 
what is called in America prairie land. So shght are the 
inequalities uf its suriace, that the traveller, while croca- 
ing it, is obliged to regulate his course either by the com- 
pass or the observation of the heavenly bodies. The soil 
is tolerably fertile, though for the greater proportion dry 
and rather sandy. It supports, however, a thick grassy 
sward, which yields an abundant pasture to innumerable 
herds of bison, and many species (rf deer ; and the grizzly 
bear, the fiercest and most powerful of all the North 
American land-aiumals, properly so called, inhabits vari- 
ous portions of this wide-spread plain. Prairies of a si- 
milar aspect, and still greater extent, are known to bor- 
der the Arkansa and Missouri rivers. They are said U> 
become gradually narrower to the northward, and in 
the southern portion of the fur-countries they extend for 
about fifteen degrees of longitude, from Maneetobaw, or 
Maneetowoopoo, and Winipegoos Lakes, to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. These magnificent plmns an 
tially intersected by ridges of low hills, and also by 
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BtresmS] of which the banks are wocKled ; and towards 
the skirls of the plains many detached masses of finely- 
formed timber, and pieces of Etill water, are disposed in 
so pleasing and picturesque a manner, as to convey the 
idea rather of a cultivated English park than of an Ame- 
rican wilderness. There is, however, so great a deficiency 
of wood in the central parts of these plains, that " the 
hunters," says Dr RichEirdson, " ate under the necessity 
of taking fuel with them on their journeys, or in dry 
weather of making their fires of the dung of the bison. 
To the northward of the Saskatchawan, the country is 
more broken, and intersected by woody hills ; and on the 
banks of the Peace River the plains are of comparatively 
small extent, and are detached from each other by woody 
cts : they terminate altogether in the angle between the 
ler of me Mountains and Great Slave Lake. The 
abundance of pasture renders these plains the favourite 
resort of various ruminating animals. '• 

The preceding summary brings us to tlie base of that 
vast and continuous chain already so often mentioned 
under the name of the Rocky Mountains. It is inhabited 
by many singular animals, some of which do not occur 
among die lower grounds on either side of the range. We 
have already stated out opinion regarding the character 
and physical influence of this extended group, and as we 
shall ere long describe the most remarkable oT its kooIo- 
gical productions, we shall in the mean time request the 
reader to descend with us towards the western or Pacific 
shores. There we find several interesting tracts of coun. 
try, with the natural history of which we are, however, 
more imperfectly acquainted than we should desire. 

The coimtries between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific are in general of a more hilly nature than those 
already described to the eastward ; but the upper branches 
of the Columbia are skirted by extensive plains, which 
present the same general character as those of Ihe Mis- 
souri and Saakatchawan. New Caledonia extends from 
north to south about 500 miles, and from east to west 
■bout 3.^0 or 400. Its central post at Stewart's Lake is 
placed in north latitude 51^, and west longitude 1S5 de. 
grees. According to Mr Harmon, it contains so many 
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lakes that about one-sixth of its entire surface is under 
water. The weather here is much milder than on the 
eastern side of the mounlaina, — an ameltoratioii nbich ia 
no doubt owin); to the comparatively narrow eKtent of 
land which intervenes between the mountains and the 
■ee." However, for a few days during the depth of nin- 
ler it must be " pretty cooBideiably" cold, as the thermo- 
meter is said to descend for a time to about thirty'twa 
degrees below zero of Fahrenhdt. Snow generally falls 
about the 15th of November, and disappears by the IsUi 
of May ;+ from which the winter may be fairly inferred 
to be of ghorter duration by about one-third than it ia in 
some places situated under tlie same latitude on the other 

The cmly remaining district of North America to which 
we need here allude, as falling within the scope of the 
present volume, is that forlorn region in the north-west 
corner of the continent, which forms the terroinating por- 
tion of Che vitst Russian dominions. Its shores have been 
coasted by Cook, Kotzebue, and Beechey; but of its in- 
terior nature and productions we are more sparingly in- 
formed. Dr RichardsOD, indeed, reports, from infonna- 
tioD given by the few Indians of Mackenzie's River who 
have ever crossed the range of the Rocky Mountains in 
that northern quarter, that on their western side there is 
a tract of liarren ground frequented by rein-deer and 
musk-oKen ; and it may also be inferred, from the quan- 
tity of furs procured by the Russian Company, that woody 
r^ons, similar M such as exist to the eastward of tm 
» occur in this north-west corner of Ame- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
T%e Quadrupeds of the Northern Regiom qf America. 

InaccnrBdeaor^oQie Hiatoiiial WriUra-No Monkevs In North 
AfflBriia— Bats — Shrawmice— Geiiu5 3. ' 
—OUicr Molea of Amarica-The Slar-p 
OilFerenl Digiluled Quail rupeds—Thi 
Otter—The Dogs aad Wiilvea of A 
Beaver— T!ie Musk-rat -Meadow ^ 
Rocky Mduntain Neotoma— The A 

Marmola— The Squirrel Tribe— The Canada Forcoinne— U'tie 
Ameripaii Hare— The Polar Hare— The Prairie Hare-The 
Little Chief Hare— t^enus Cervus-Ths Elk, or Mooae-deer— 
The Rein-deer -The Wiiodlaut CaribDu— The Rocky Muun- 
tain Sheep- The Rocky Mounlftin Goat— The Bisoa, or Ameri- 
can Bufialo-The Musk-oi. 

Havikq in the preceding chapter exhibited a general 
sketch of soine of the prevailing features in the physical 
■ gei^raphy of the northern countries of America, we ahall 
f now proceed to a more detailed and systematic account of 
I their natural history. But, in the first place, we may 
notice a alight inaccuracy which prevails in r^ard to the 
comparative size of the ferine inhabitants of the Old and 
New World. " Nature," says Dr RobertBon,* " was not 
only iesB prolific in the New World, but she appears 
likewise to have been less vigorous in her productionB. 
The animals originally belonging to this quarter of the 
)^obe appear to be of an inferior race, neither so robust 
nor BO fierce as those of the other continent. Americs 
gives birth to no creature of such bulk as to be compared 
with the elephant or rhinowros, or that equals the lion 
and tiger in strength and ferocity, 'i'he tapir of Brazil, 
the lai^;eBt quadruped of the ravenous tribe in the New 
World, is not lai^er than a calf of six months old. The 
puma and Jaguar, the fiercest beasts of prey, which Eu- 
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iflpcsni have inaccurately ilenoininaUd lione and tigcn, 
pOBSesE neither llie undaunteil courage of the former, na 
the ravenous cruelty of the latter.' They an 
and timid, hanlly formidable to man, and often i 
bftcks upon the least appearance of resistance.f Tbt 
•une qualities in the climate of America which stinled 
the growth an<l enfeebled the spirit of its native animali, 
have proved pemidoua to such aa have migrated into il 
Toluntarily from the oilier continent, or liave been Craii»- 
ported thilher by the Europeans.! The beara, the wolvo, 
the deer of America, are not equal in size to those of tk 
Old World."!! Now this idea, that the quadrupeds of the 
New World are amaller than [hose of the Old, is correct, 
only in relation to the southern regions of each. Tk 
elephant and rhinoceros of India are of much mote vaK 
dimensions than the tapir and lama of South America; 
but " the bears, wolves, anil deer" of North America are 
much lai^er tlian those of Europe, and the reptiles of 
that same quarter of the globe are infinitely larger than 
any which occur in corresponding latitudes of the andent 
continent. Even in rtgard to the feline tribes which the 
D;reat Scolfh historian considered as so inferior in the 
New World, perhaps there is less disparity than is usaally 
■upposed. ButFon's observations on the " cowardly tigets 
of die new continent are known to be applicable to the 
■mall species called the ocelot ; and it is ascertained that 
the real jaguar of the Orinoco sometimes leaps into the' 
water and seizes the Indians in their canoes,— a practioc 
not entirely consistent with the idea of its fearing the 
ftce of man. Let us peruse the following passages &tRn 
the writings of Humboldt:— "The night waa gloomy; 
the Devil's Wall and its denticulated rocks appeared 
fhnn time to time at a distance, illumined by the bum- 
ing of the savannahs, or wrapped in ruddy smoke. At 
the spot where the bushes were the thickest, our horses 
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Te frightened by the yell of an animal that seemed to 
low UB cloBely. It was a lai^e jaguar that had roamed 
for three years among these mountains. He had con- 
stantly escaped the punuit of the boldest hunters, and 
had carried off horses and mules from the tnidst of en- 
ck>Bures; but, having no want of food, had no^!/eI attacked 
men. The negro who conducted us uttered wild criea. 
He thought he should frighten the jaguar; but these 
means were of course without effect. The jaguar, like 
the wolf of Europe, follows travellers even when he will 
not attack them : the wolf in the open Helda and in un- 
aheltered places, the jaguar skirting the road, and ap- 
pearing only at intervals between the bushes."* Toe 
same illustriouG observer also remarks, — " Near the JovaJ 
nature assumes an awful and savage aspect We there 
aiw the largest jaguar we had ever met with. The na- 
tives themselves were astonished at its prodigious length, 
which surpassed that of all the tigers of Ind^ I had seen 
in the collections of Europe.''^ 

The first fact to which we shall here allude is one of a 
negative character, viz. the entire absence of the monkey 
tribe, commonly called the QuadruTminous order, trom 
the countries of our present disquisition. The climate is 
too rigorous and variable for that " pigmy people." 

Of the next order, the Cheiroptera or bats, there are 
several North American species, of which we shall here 
name only the Vespertilia eubulatus of Say, a small- 
bodied species, common near the eastern base of the Rock; 
Mountains, on the upper branches of the Peace Hiver and 
Saskatcbawan. 

The slender and dehcately-formeil tribe of shrewmioe 
Me well known in America. Forster's slirew (Sor&c For- 
tteri. Rich.) is widely spread over the whole of the fur- 
countries as far as the sixty-seventh degree of north lati^ 
tilde \ and wherever the snow is auificiently firm to retain 
the impression, its litde footmarks are seen throughout 
the dreary winter. Dr Richardson often traced its paths 
to the top of a stalk of grass, by which it appeared M 
descend from the surface of the deep snow ; hut he always 
sought in vain for its habitation beneath. This is the 
smallest quadruped with which the Indians are acquaint- 
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ed, and they carefully preserve its skin in their coiyuring. 
bags. It has been a aovio: of wonder and atlniiradon 
how the vital power should preserve its dehcate Unil» 
from freezing in a country where the winter temperature 
■inks to hfty degrees below zero. Or this species the tail 
!■ of a square form, and of the same lenoth with the head 
BOd bodVi which together measure rather more than a 
couple OT inches. The ewra are ehort and furry, the hade 
ia erf' a dove-brown colour, and the under parts are pale 
yellowish-brown. 

A singular animal (claiSBed under the genus ScaUtjii of 
Cuvier) is knawri to the American naturahats by the name 
of shrewmole. It haa a thick cyUndricaJ body, reBcnt- 
bhng thai of the common mole, without any distinct 
neck. Its hmbs are very short, and appear remarkably 
ao in consequence of their being enveloped in the sldn M 
the body as far as the wrists and ankie-joinla. The snout 
is linear and moveable, ajid projects above the third of an 
inch beyond the incisive teeth. The eyes are concealed 
by the fur, and are so exceedingly small, according to Dr 
Godman, that the aperture of the skin is just large enough 
to admit the entrance of an ordinary-eised human hur. 
The paws closely resemtle those of the European mole, 
and the fur has the same rich velvety appearance. It is 
a brownish-black colour, with a slight chestnut tinge 



rican molea, and it ia atjll a matter of doubt whether anv 
true mole (of the genus Tatpa) inhabits the New Worlo. 
" Before the sun rose," says Sir Alexander Mackeniie, 
" our guides summoned ua to proceed, when we de- 
scended into B beautiful valley, watered by a small river. 
At eight we came to tile lermmationof it, when weaawa 
great number of moles."* Now, in this country, though 
raaleJiilk are abundant, it seldom happens that we see of 
the creatures themselves more than one at a time. Hid 
even that but rarely. From this it may perha[>B be in- 
ferred that the species are distinct. However, the one 
which we have described above is frequent on ^e banks 
of the Columbia anil the neighbouring coasts of the Pi- 
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cific. According to l«wis and Clarke, " it differs in no 
respect from the species ao common In the United States,"* 
The northern range of the shrewmole is still unknown. 
It is supposed not to advance beyond the fiftieth degree 
of latitude, because its favourite food consists of earth- 
fronns, which are unknown in the countries of Hudson't; 
Bay, although it may probably reach a somewhat higher 
latitude along tile milder Facifii! shores. Its general ha., 
bits resemble tliose of our own kind. It is a subterranean 
dweller, excavates galleries, throws up mounds, and feedi 
on insects. This species is said to have the singular cub- 
torn of coming to the surface exactly at noon. A domes- 
ticated individual kept by Mr Titian Feale was lively, 
playful, and familiar ; — -it would follow the hand of its 
feeder by the scent, and then, after burrowing for a short 
distance in the loose earth, and making a smaU circuit, 
would return again for a supply of food. It fed on 
fresh meat, either cooked or raw, and was observed to 
drink freely.t 

Another singular subterranean species is the long-tailed 
mde of Pennant {^Condyiura longiMudaio, Harlan). The 
leosth of this animal, exclusive of the tail, is neatly five 
inutes. It is covered with a browniah-black velvety coat 
of fiir, and the extremity of its snout is furnished with « 
cartilt^nouB fringe of eighteen rays, with two short bifid 
ones beneath the nostrils. It is from these appendagea 
that it has obtained the name of star-nose. Specimens 
were tiansmitted to the Zoological Society from Moose 
Factory, Hudson's Bay. Itiai^ednaspas«-/;tuicby the 
Salteur Indians. 

We come now to the group of bears (genus UrKUt), 
which includes thelargestaodmostpowerfulof the Ame- 
rican beasts of prey. It is natural to suppose that ani- 
mals of almost ^gantie size, of great strength, and fero- 
cious habits, would be too formidable and dangerous to 
the human race to remain unknown in any of their distin- 
Ruiahing characteristics. Yet the specific differences of 
die black and brmvn bears of Europe and America are 
still insufBciently illustrated. Botli continents produce a 
black bear and a brown one, — the white or Polar bear is 




connnon to the nonhem latitudes of each, while A 
alone is inhabited by the grizzly bear, UTiusferoic. 

The black bear of tlie New World (Vnut Amer 
nu*) has a more arched forehead than ttie analogous epe- 
aes of Europe. Its nose is continued od the same une 
widi the forehead, and is siao somewhat arched, wbidi 
produces one of its most striking phy sitcom ical uhanc- 
ters. Its ears are high, oval, rounded at the tips, and 
are placed wide apart from each other. Its fur is long, 
Kraighc, black, and shining, with the exception of a large 
pale yeJlowiEh-brawn spot on each side of the muz^ 
The bare exu-emity of the nose is more obliquely truncat- 
ed than that of the brown bear, and the palmd and soles 
of the feet are comparatively shorter than In that species. 
This is the least of the Amerii^n bears, anil seldom ex- 
ceeds fiv^feet in length. Its disposition is also milder, 
and its dtet consists of a greater proportion of v<»etBbIe 
■ubstances. It feeds on various kinda of roots and wild 
berries, as well as on insects, eggs, birds, quadrapeds, and 
fish. In short, it may be said to be omnivorous, like the 
rest of its congeners, with this difference, that when it 
happens to be amply supplied with a favourite vegetable 
food, it will pass the carcass of a deer or other quadruped 
untouched. It may be characterised as rather a litnid 
animal, and seldom ventures to face a human foe, unless 
when hemmed into a comer, or emboldened by the sErength 
of parental affection. Its speed is generally said not to 
be very great ; but Br Richardson states that he has seen 
a black bear make off with a rapidity that would have 
baffled the fleetest runner, and ascend a nearly peqieodi- 
cular cliff with a facility " that a cat might envy." 

This species, when resident in the fur.countries, sleeps 
throughout the winter, generally under a fallen tree, after 
having scraped away a portion of the soil. The first 
heavy lall of snow covers it up, and secures it from an 
undue intensity of cold. In regard to distribution, it is 
widely spread over all the wooded districts of America, 
from Carolina to the Arctic Sea, and across the whole of 
the continent from east to west. It is, however, less 
abundant near the seacoasts tlian in the interior coun. 
tries. " The skin of a black bear, with the fur in prime 
order, and the claws appended, was at one period worth 
from twenty to forty guineas, and even more; but at 
present the demand for them is so small, from their be- 



ing liltle used either for muffs or hammercloths, lliat the 
brat, I believe, sell for leas than forty shillinga."' 

Aa both the black aud grizzly bears vary greatly in the 
(xdour of their coats, according to age and season, the 
supposed hrown bear of America is allqi;eil by some to 
have arisen frota one or other of these variations. From 
inquiries made by Dr Ilichardson throughout an eKtent 
of ten degrees of ladtiide, from Lake Superior to Great 
Slave Lake, he could not ascertain that the natives of 
these districts were acqotinted with more than two spe- 
aes of land bear, viz. the one above deiBribed, and the 
grizaly species. He found, however, tBat the barren 
lands which lie ta the north and east of Great Slave 
Lake, and stretch flience to the Polar Sea, are frequent- 
ed by a bear which diflers from those specif and pre- 
sents a nearer affinity to the brown bear oflfee Scan, 
dinavian petiinaula. Its general colour is dilB (some- 
times yellowish) brown, and the shoulders and nanks are 
frequently covered dtiring the summer season with long 
pale-tipped hairs. This is no doubt the grizzly bear of 
Jffearne, though quite distinct from the kind now more 
familiarly known under that appellation. The Indians 
greatly dread the Barren Ground bear, and avoid burning 
hones, lest the smell should attract so unwelcome a visiter. 
It is narrated, that as Keskarrah, an old Indian, was one 
day seated at the door of his tent near Fort Enterprise, a 
lai^e bear suddenly made its appearance on the opposite 
bank of a small stream, and remained stationary for some 
time, curiously eyeing tlie old gentleman, and apparently 
deliberating whether to eat him up at that moment or 
wait till supper.time. Keskarrah, thinking himself in 
great jeopardy, and having no one to asslet him but a 
wife as old as himself, immediately gave utterance to the 
following oration: — "Oh, bear! I never did you any 
harm ; I have always had the highest respect for you and 
your relations, and never killed any of them except 
through necessity : go away, good bear, and let me alone, 
and I promise not to molest you." Bruin instantly took 
his departure; and the orator, never doubdng that he 
owed his safety to his eloquence, on Ms arrival at the fort 
frequently favoured the company with his speech at full 
length. In the stomach of one of these animals which 
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Dr Richardson dissecteil, he found the remains of a m 
a marmot, a large quantitj ol' the long swKt roots 
■ome Ailragali mid Hedyaara, with some wild hcrris 
and a little grans. 

The third American spedea of this genuB whicli we rt 
quire to notice is the true pizzly hear, or Urgut fertu 
He does not presenl a very amiable aspect. 

This is the most formidable aninal of the North Ame- 
rican continenu cmien full grovn it equals the si 
the larger Polar fcars, and is noAnly more actiTC, bat of 
a fiercer and ^re vindictive ^sposition. Its strength 
is 80 great ihaBt will drag thcrarcant^abu&lo w ' ' 
ing a thousand pounde. ThefcllowitigBtory of iti , 
is well authenticated: — A pWty of ToyMsrshad been oi 
cupi«l B^lay in tracking a tatioe up vae Saakatchawan, 
and had^Hted themselves urouiiil a tin during the even, 
ing twi^P. They were cngai;cd in the agreeable tasli 
of preparing iheir supper, when a huge grizzly bear 
sprung over the canoe which they had tilled bdiitid 
them, anil seizing one of the party by the shoulder, car- 
ried him off. The remainder fled in tOTor, with the side 
exception of ametif, named BourasM, who, grasping bia 
gun, followed the bear as it was deliberatdy retreating 
with the man in its mouth. He called out to his nnfor- 
tunate cemmdethathewasafraidof hitting him if he fired 
at the bear ; but tlie latter entreated him to fire instantly, 
because the animal tnas sifiieesiiig him to death. On tlus 
he took a steatly aim, and lodged bis ball In the body oi 
the brute, which immedialely dropped its original prey, 
that it might revenge itself upon Bourasso. He, how- 
ever, escaped, though with difficulty, and the monster 
soon after retreated into a thicket, where it was supposetl 
to have dieil. But fear prevailed over every other ftailjng. 
and no one thought it necessary too curiously to inquire. 
The rescued man was tbunil to have bod bis arm fractni. 
ed, and to have been otherwise severely bitten; however, 
he afterwards recovered. We are informed by Dr Rich- 
ardson, that a man is now living in the vicinity of Ed- 
monton House who was attacked by a grizzly beer, which 
suddenly sprung out of a thicket and acalped hiiD by a 
single scratch of its tremendous claws, laying bare the 
skuU, and pulling down the skin of the forehead quite 
over the eyes. Assistance being at hand, the bear wai 
driven off without effecting farther injury; but the indi- 
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vidua] attacked was left in a most unfortunate and pain. 
fill predicament, for the scalp not being properly replaced 
in time, he lost his sight (although his eyes remained un. 
injured), owing to the fixing and hardening of that 
■kinny veil' 

Mr Drummond, whose botanicnl trip to the Rochy 
Mountains we have already nitrrated, frequently met with 
these disagreeable companions. When he hapiiened un- 
intentionally to come suddenly upon them, they would 
rear themselves upri^t on their hind legs, and utter a 
loud, harsh, and rapid breathing. From what is known 
of the hahits of these animals, it is certain that, had he 
lost his presence of mind and attempted to flee, he would 
have been pursued, overtaken, and torn to pieces. Bat 
the hold Forfar-man stood his ground to an inch, and 
beating a huge botanical box, made of tin, his discordant 
music BO astounded the grizzly monsters, that, after eyeing 
the Scottish Orpheus for a few minutes, they generally 
wheeled to the right about and galloped away. He was, 
however, once attacked by a female who was attended by 
her cubs. On this occasion his mm unfortunately missed 
fire ; but he kept her at hay with the butt-end till some 
gentlemen of the Hudson's Bay Company, with whom he 
was at that time travelling, came up to his assistance, 
and they succeeded in driving her olf. On another occa- 
sion he observed a male caressing a female, and soon after 
the loving couple came towards him, but whether by ac. 
cident or design he was uncertain. However, he thought 
there was no great harm in climbing a tree, and as the 
female drew near, he very ungallantly fired at and mor- 
tally wounded her. As usual in such cases, she uttered 
some loud screams, which threw the male into a most Ai- 
riouH rage, and he reared himself up against the trunk of 
the tree on which Mr Drummoml was perched, no donht 
wishing himself, if not, like the Scotch baronet's bird, in 
two places at one lime, at any rate in some other quarter 
of the world than that which he then occupied. How- 
ever, it is fortunately so ordained that grizzly bears either 
won't or can't chmb, and the female in the mean while 
having retired to a short distance, lay down, and the male 
proceeding to condole with her, Mr Drummond shot him 
too. All things considered, this was probably hia most 
prudent course. 

The geogTBphicai distribution of ttus apedes w exSisi- 



sive. Acconling to Lieutenant Pike, it extends south. 
wanl as far as Mexico,* and it is known to inhabit the 
Rocky niountaina and their eimtcni plains, at least as far 
as the Bixty-flrst degree of nunh latitude, atid in the last, 
named districts it occurs most frequently in such woody 
rcKiana as are inlerBpersed with open prairies and grassy 
hmtt 

Although unwilling to detain our readers much longer 
in such uncouth company, we cannot close our account of 
American bears without a short record of the white or 
Polar species, — the E7r»uj maW/imuK of naluraUsts. This 
great prowler of the Arctic snows attains to a higher 
btitude than any other known quadruped, and dwdls 
indeed by preference 

" In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice." 
Its southern limit appeant to be soniewhereabout the fifty- 
fifth paralld. It is well known at York Factory, on tne 
Boulhem shore of Hudson's Bay, more especially dvirii^ 
the autumn season, to which it is hable to be drifted dur- 
ing summer from the northward on the ice. It is a truly 
ice.hauntingandroaritimeHpecies, and occurs along a vasl 
extent of shore over the Arctic r^ons, never entering 
into wooded countries eKcept by accident during the pre- 
valence of great mists, nor showing itself at more uian 
a hundred miles' distance from the sea. Indeed it rarely 
travels inland more than a few miles, because it is a strong 
and persevering swimmer, and probably feels conscious 
that when removed from its accustomed element it loses 
the advantage of its own peculiar and most powerful 
locomotive energies. The Polar bear is well laiown in 
Greenland, !^pitzbergen, and Nova Zembia, and was met 
with by Captain Parry among the North Georgian Islands. 
It seems, however, to decrease in numbers to the west- 
ward of Melville Island. In proof of this it may be men- 
tioned that Dr Ilichardson met with none between the 
mouths of the Mackennie and Coppermine Rivers; and 

* Travels on the Miaeouri and ArkaDBaw, edited by Mr BeEi. 
London, ISIl. 

-f- The qpecinien io tlie Kdinburgh Musenm (of which I have 
rmhlished n roloured repes«iitation on the Iwenly-Scst plnle of the 
Brit volume of ray " lllualrations of Zooli^") was killed on the 
ptnins at Carlton Hoube in lis sactmd year. Its claws are hbdb 
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the Esquimaux informed Captain Franklin that white 
bears very rarely viBited the coast to the westward of the 
Mackenzie. Along the Asiatic shores, on the other hand, 
they are not recorded as occurring !o the eastward of the 
Tgchukotzkoi Nosa.* Neither were they seen by Cap- 
tain Beechey during his recent voyage to the Icy Cape, 
although thdr akins appear to have been procured amongst 
other peltry from the natives on the coast of Hotham'd 
Inlet, Kotzehue's Sound.f It thus appears that this great 
marilinle species occurs very generally along aU the frozen 
ahores within die Arctic Circle, with the exception of about 
thirty-flve degrees of longitude on either aide of Point 
Beechey, in which it is comparatively rare; and that in 
Hudson's Bay, and along the northern coast of Labrador, 
and the nearer portions of Eitst and West Greenland, it 
occurs not unfrequently six or eight d^ees to the south 
of the Arctic Circle.J 

We deem it unnecessary to describe the external cha- 
racters or appearance of this familiarly.known animaL|| 

Passing over the racoon {Prooyoa lotar), theAmerican 
badger (Meles Labradoria), the wolverene {Guio lusoat), 
the common weasel {Mustela vulgarig), the ermine or 
ebMl^M.a-tninea), the viG0n.weaBe](J(f.ui8on), the pine- 
martin (M. martai), the pekan or fisher {M. Canadeniis), 
and the Hudson's Bay stunk {Mephitis Americana), we 
shall devote a page to the history of the American otters. 

The Canada otter {Lutra Canadeniis of Sabine^) fre- 
quents the neighbourhood of falls and rapids during the 
winter season; and, when its accustomed haunts are frozen 
up, it will travel a great way over the snow in search of 
open water. In its food and habits it bears a close re- 

' Arctic Zooloi^, vol. L p. 62. 

+ Narrative oTa Voyage lu the Paci6e and Belmng's Straits, to 
co-operate with the Polar Enpnlitians. LcuidoD, 1831. 

± Edinburgti Review, Nu. lim, p. 344. 

11 One of the Gneat specimeiifl in Enropo is preserved in the 
Bdinbargh College Museum. It was that during one of Su- Ed- 
nrd Parry's eipeditiaiu, and naa transmilted to ProfeHBOr Janie- 
BOn by order of the Lnnl» of the Adniiraltj. — For anecdotes illus- 
trating Ihs history and habits of tlie Polar hear, we beg to refer 
the rmder to the First Volume of the Edinburril Cabinet Library, 
entilled " Discoiery sod Adventure in Ille rolar Seas and Bb 

^ Appendix to FraaUin's First Jouniej, p. bb'l. 
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semblance to the European species, but it may be dis- 
tinguished by the fur on the belly being of the same shin, 
ing brown colour as tliitl on the back. It is also a much 
larger animal, and has a proportionately shorter taiL 

The aea-otter (Lutra vmrina) lielonga to the sul^enus 
Enhydra of Dr Fleming." It exhibits tne manneTH rather 
of B seal than of a land animal. It resides chiefly in the 
water; and, according to Pennant, has been sometiroea 
met witli more than a hundred leagues from shore. It ia 
distinguislied from the fresh-water species, among other 
characters, by the lai^^ size and greater strength of its 
fore paws. The fur varies in beauty according to the age 
and condition of the animal. Those in higliestestimatioTi 
have tlie belly ajul throat interspersed with brilliant ailTcr 
hairs, while the other parts consist of a thick black coat, 
with a silky gloss of extreme fineness. 

We have now to notice the wolves and dogs of America. 
The former may be called wild-dogs, and some of the 
latter are Uttle better than semi-domesticated wolvei. We 
sliall not here enter into the question of the specific iden- 
tity or distinction of the European and Amaican species. 
The laige brown wolf, described hy Lewis and Clarke 
as inhabiting not only the Atlantic countries but the 
borders of the Pacific and the mountains in the vicinity 
of the Columbia River, appears to form the closest ap. 
proximation to the wolf of the Scandinavian Alps and 
the Pyrenees. It is not found on the Missouri lo the 
westward of the Platte. Wolves were extremely nume- 
rous in some of the countries traversed by our overland 
expeditions. They varied greatly in colour ; some being 
pure while, others totally biack, but the greater propor- 
tion were characterized by a mixture of gray, wliite, and 
brown. Dr Richardson is of opinion that, however colour- 
ed, they possess certain clarocters in common in which 
they differ from the European race. " On the Barren 
Grounds, through which the Coppermine River flows, I 
had more than once an opportunity of seeing a ringle wolf 
in dose pursuit of a rein-deer; and I witnessed a chase 
on Point Lake when covered with ice, which terminated 
a fine buck rein-deer being overtaken by a laigc white 
If nnr! HicaWo/i i.ir s iiifn i^ [hg flank. All Indian, 
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r who was concealed on the borders of the lake, ran in and 
I cut Ihe deer's throat with liis knife, the wolf at once re- 
I linquiahing his prey and sneaking off. In the chase the 
I poor deer ui^ed its flight hy great bounds, which for a 
' time exceeded the speed of the woif ; but it stopped so 
I iretniently to gaze on its relentless enemy, that ihe latter, 
I toiling on at a ' long gallop,' with its tongue lolling ont 
of its mouth, gradutdly came np. After each hasty look, 
the poor deer redouhlal its effbrts to escape; but, either 
exhausted by fatigue, or enervated by fear, it became, 
' jUEt before it was overtaken, scarcely able to keep its feet."* 
A wolf seldom fails to attack, and can eadly run down a 
fox, if it perceives it at any considerable distance from 
its cover, and it bears it off in its mouth without any ap- 
parent diminution of its speetl, if it be at that time per- 
ceived and pursued hy the hunters. Thongfa cruel and 
bhxidthirsty, and even at times hold in search of food 
when severely pressed by famine, the woif is on the whole 
a dmid and fearful animal. A handkerchief tied to a 
tree, or a distended bladder danghng in the air, is sufficient 
to keep a whole herd at a respecHul distance. However, 
during Dr Richardson's residence at Cumberland House 
in 1 820, a wolf which had been for some time prowUng 
about the fort, and was supposed lo have been cfriven off 
by a wound of a musket-baU, returned after nightfall 
and carried off a dog from among about fifty of his 
companions, all of whom howled most lamentably, but 
wanted courage to rescue their unfortunate comrade. In 
the northern countries of America many wolves suffer 
dreadfully from famine, and not unfrequendy perish of 
bnncer during severe seasons. 

The individual here figured from the flne specimen 
in flie Edinburgh Museum, was found lying dead on the 
mow near Fort FrankUn. It had tieen observed prowling 
about the Indian huts in the vicinity of the fort a few 
days preceding ; and its extreme emaciation and the 
emptiness of its interior showed clearlv tlmt it had died 
from hunger. Captain Lyon describes the wolves of 
Helville Peninsula as comparatively fearless. One after. 
noon B fine dog strayed a short way ahead of its master, 
when five wolves made a sudden and unexpected rush, 
and devoured it in bo incredibly short a time, that before 

• fauna Boreali-Aniericanii, to\. i. p. tO. 
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Mr Elilcr, who ivilneEsed the iMaek, could reach the 
scene of action, the dog liod disappeared, with the excqu 
tion of the lower [lart of a leg. They frequently came 
alongside the frosl-bound ship, and one night broke into 
a enuw-hut, and carried away a brace of EGquimaux dogi, 
which appeared to have made a considerable resistance, 
u the ceiling was sprinkled with blood anil hair. The 
alarm was not given till the mortal strife had terminated, 
and when they were fired at, one of the wolves was <A- 
served to take up a dead dog in his mouth, and to set off 
with it at an easy canter, although its weight was sup- 
posed to be equtJ to his own." 

The dusky wolf described in Godman's Natural His- 
tory is r^;arded as a distinct species by Mr Say if anil 
the black variety is also considered by some authors as 
entitled to sjieciflc separation. The not unfrequent oc- 
currence of black individuals in die htter of the gray and 
brown wolves, seems, however, rather to point out the 
probability of this differmce of colour being merely an 
accidental variation. 

But the prairie wolf (^Canix latrans) is undoubtedly t 
disdnet and weil-deflned species. It hunts in packs, and 
is an animal of great swiftness. It occurs on both ddes 
of the Rocky Mountains; but is less numerous on the 
banks of tlie Columbia than in the plains of the Missouri 
and Saskatchawan. When the hunters on the banks of 
the latter river dischai^e their muskets at any kind of 
game, great numbers of the prairie wolf are sometimes 
seen to start from holes in the earth, and keep a look-out 
with a view to secure the offals of the slaughtered animal 
With the exception of the prong-homed antelope there 
is probably no swifter 4]uadruped in America than tlie 
prairie wolf. 

I'hese fierce and unreclaimed animals conduct us na- 
turally to the domesticated tribes of the canine race, of 
which there are several remarkable varieties in the north- 
em regions of America. We can here afford space only 
for a few lines regarding the Hare Indian, or Mackenue 
River d<^ (Can?* fumiliarie, var. /agopun). The front 
figure of the annexed cut represents his external aspecL 
This domesdc variety, as far as Sr Ricliardson could 
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learn, appeared to be cultivated only by the Mare Indians, 
■nil other tribes fre<[uenting the borders of the Great 
Slave Lake, and the banks of the Mackenzie. It is too 
small and Blight to serve as a beast of draught or other 
1 burden, and is consequently used solely in the chase. It 
I is an animal of a playful aad affectionate disposition, 
I easily conciliated by kindness. It has a mild counte- 
f nance, a demure expression, a Email head, slender muzzle, 
I erect ears, and eyes somewhat oblique. Its l^s are rather 
I slender, the feet brood and hairy, the tail bushy, and for 
the most part curled over the right hip. It may be cha- 
racterized as bearii^ the same near relation to the prairie 
wolf as the Esquimaux dog does to the great gray wolf 
of America. Indeed the whole of the canine republic in 
these parts of America are of very wolfish habits. For 
example, the lat^r dogs which our expedition purchased 
at Fort Franklin for the ]iurposcs of draught, were in the 
habit of pursuinff the Hare Indian dogs in order to de- 
vour them ; hut the latter fortunately far outstripped the 
others in speed. A young puppy, which Dr Richardson 
purchased from the Hare Indians, became greatly at- 
tached ut him, and when about seven months old, ran on 
the snow, by the side of his sledge, for !)00 miles, without 
suffering from fatigue. " During tills march it frequent. 
ly, of its own accord, carried a small twig or one of my 
raitlena for a mile or two; but although very gentie in 
manners, it showed Uttte aptitude in leamii^ any of the 
arts which the Newfoundland dc^ so speedily acquire of 
fetching and carrying when ordered. This d(^ was kill- 
ed and eaten by an Indian on the Saakatchawan, who 
pretended that he mistook it for a fox." 

The flesh of dtygi is much esteemed by the CanaiUan 
voyagers, and by several of the Indian tribes. The Chi. 
pewyans, however, who deem themselves descended flwn 
a dog, hold the practice of using it as an article of food in 
great abhorrence. 

There are many species of fox in North America. The 
American red fox {Canif fulvus) inhabits the woody 
districts of the fur.countrieB, and from thence about 8000 
of the sldns are annually imported inl« England. Pennant, 
and manvotherauthorsof last century, regarded Ihespe. 
des OS identical with the common European kind ; from 
irhjcb, however, it was shown by M. Fwaot &*: %i:auN«\«< 
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to be quite distinct. The AmerjcaTi Epecies i 
guished by iU longer and finer fur, and more briDiBnt 
colouring. Its cheeks are rounder — its nose thicker, 
ahorter, and more truncated — its eyes are nearer to each 
other, and its feet are in general much more woolly be. 
neath. The red fox has a finer brush, and is altogether 
a larger animal than the European ; yet it does not pos. 
■ess the continuous speed of the latter; it seems to ex- 
haust its strength almost at the first burst, and is then 
overtaken without much difficulty, either by a mounted 
huntsman or a wolf. The cross fox (C. decuamlui), 
and the black or silver fox {C. argentatag), are con^dered 
by some as distinct species, while others, probably with 
greater correctness, view them in the light of local or ac- 
cid^ital varieties. Besides these we may name as Ameri- 
can species, the kit-fax (C. cinereo-argentatus), and the 
jlrctic fox, commonly so called (C. lagoput). The latter 
occurs also in the Old World, 

Several kinds of lynx inhabit North America ; but we 
shall not here enter on their history. 

We cannot, however, so slightly pass the beaver of these 
northern regions (^Castar fibtr, Americantui), one of the 
most valuable and noted of quadrupeds. Its description is 
containeil in almost every book of natural hietory ; and 
we shall therefore confine ourselves in this place to such 
particulars as illustrate its general habits. As the history 
of this animal given by Heame has been characterized by 
competent authoritv as the most accurate which has yet 
been presented to the public, we shall here abridge it for 
the benefit of our readers. 

As the beaver not only furnishes an excellent food, but 
is highly valuable for the sake of its skin, it naturally at- 
tracted the particular attention of the last-named traveller. 
The situation of beaver-houses was found to be various. 
When the animals are numerous, they inhabit lakes, ponds, 
and rivers, as well as tliose narrow creeks which connect the 
lakes together. Generally, however, they prefer flowing 
waters, probably on account of the advantages presented 
by the current in transporting the materials of their dwell- 
ings. They also prefer deepish water, no doubt because 
it afibrds a better protection from the frost. It is when 
they build in small creeks or rivers, the waters of which 
are liable to dry or be drained off, that they manifest thai 



beandful inEtdnctwith which Providence has gifted them, 
— the formation of dams. These differ in shape according 
to their particular localities. When the water has httle mo. 
tion the dam is almost straight; when the current is con- 
sidersble i t is curved, with its convexity towards tile streaio. 
The materials made use of are drii^wood, green willows, 
btTch, and poplars ; also tnud and stones intermixed in auch 
a manner as must evidendy contribute to the strength of 
the dam ; but there is no particular method observed, ex- 
c^t that the work is carried on with a regular sweep, and 
all the parts are made of equal strength. " In places which 
have been long frequented by beavers undisturbed, their 
dams, b^ frequent repairing, become a solid bank, capable 
of rcsMtmg a great force both of ice and water ; and as the 
wiIIdw, poplar, and birch, generally take root and shoot up, 
thej by ilegrcea form a kind of regular planted hedge, 
which I have seen in some places so tali, that birds have 
built their nests among the branches."* 

The beaver-houses are built of the same materials as 
the dams ; and seldom contain more than four old, and 
sis or eiaht young ones. There is little order or regula- 
rity in their structure. It frequently happens that some 
of the larger houses are founil to have one or more parti- 
tions, but these are only parts of the main building left; 
by the sagacity of the beavers to support the roof; and 
the apartments, as some are pleased to cousider them, 
have usually no communication with each other, except 
by water. Those travellers who assert that the beavers 
have two doors to their dwelhngs, one on the land si<le, 
and the other next the water, manifest, according to 
Hcame, even a greater ignorance of the habits of these 
animals, tlian those who assign to them an eksant suite 
of Bpartmenla, — for such a construction would render 
their houses of little use, either as a protection from their 
enemiea, or as a covering from the winter's cold. 

It is not true that beavers drive stakes into the ground 
when building their houses; they lay the pieces cron- 
wise and horizontal; neither is it true that the wood- 
work is first finished and then plastered ; for both houses 
and dams consist from the foundation of a mingled in 
of mud and wood, mixed with stones when these can 
procured. They carry the mud and s^onea between their 
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their booMa we erery anunui wdb &edi mod, wU^ 
Ciceacs wben Ibe froMs Kt in, and fatomca afancNt as hvd 

mdfdidn Anw; anddmaiidtberKolTeim walvaaics 
an diMDtblharRpaae. nlieii wilUng over thorwdrt, 
nd i^edaOj wben about u> plunce into tbe water, thej 
MMnetinMS gire a pcculiai flap with tbeir tails, whid hu 
no doobC octanoned the erronaUB beUef that they use 
due o^^ani exactly ax ■ niasoo tues hii troweL Now a 
tame beaierwiU flsp bvtbe firaode where there is nothinc 
fiut dtnt and ashes ; and it cheiefore only uses the trowd 
ta common with the waler.wagtail, — in other words, the 
qiiadniped ai well as the bird i« characterized hy a pecu- 
liar motion of it« caudal extremity. 

The food of this animal ronsista chiefly of the root of 
die plant called Nuphar luteum, which bears a reeem- 
Uance to a cabbafie-Etalk, and grows at the bottom of 
lakes and rivers. U also gnaws (he bark of birch, pop- 
lar, and willow trees. In summer, however, a more va. 
lied herbage, with the addition of berries, is consumed. 
When the ice breaks up in the spring, the beavers always 
leave their houses anil rove about until a Utile before the 
fall of the leaf, when they return again to their old habita- 
tions, and lay in their winter stock of wood. Ilearne 
Ces the following account of some tame beavers which t>e- 
ged to him : — " In cold weather they were kept in my 
own sitting-room, where they were the constant com- 

Snions of the Indian women and children, and were so 
id of their company, that when the IndiBna were ab> 
lent for any considerable time, the heaven discovered great 
rigns of uneasiness, and on. their return showed equal 
marks of pleasure, by fondling on them, crawling into 
their laps, lyin); on their backs, sitting erect like a squirrel, 
and behaving like children who see uieir parents but sel- 
dom. In general, during the winter, they lived on the 
Mune food hs the women did, and were remarkably fund 
of rice and plumpudding ; they would eat partridges and 
f^eah venison very freely, but I never tried them with 
fish, though I have heard they will at times prey on them. 
In fact there are few graminivorous animals that maj not 
v_ I 1.. .„ K~ ; "■ According to balm. 



Major Roderfert of New York had a tame beaver above 
half a year in his house, where it went about quite loose 
tike a dog. The major f^ve him bread, and somelimeE 
fish, of which he was said to have been greedy. He got 
as much water in a bowl as he wanted, and ail the rags 
and soft things he could meet with he draped into a cor- 
ner, where he was accustomed to sleep, and made a bed 
of them. The house cat on one occasion, happening to 
prodttce kittens, took possession of the beaver's bed with. 
oat his offering her any opposition. When the cat went 
out the beaver often took a kitten between his paws, and 
held it to his breast, as if for the purpose of Keeping it 
wann ; but as soon as the proper parent returned ne de- 
Uvered up the offsprii^." 

Another well-known amphibious quadruped of America 
is tbe musk-rat, or musquash {Fiber Zibetliicut). Its fur 
resembles that of the beaver, but is shorter ; the down is 
coarser and less valuable, and the more lengthened part of 
the eoat is weaker and not so shining. It is easily wetted 
afUs* death, although it resists the water well when the 
animal is ahve. The musk-rat measures about fourteen 
inches, exclusive of the tail, which is eight or ten inches 
long. It has a strong smeil of musk, especiaUy in the 
■piing. Its flesh, however, is eaten b; the In^ans; It 
resembles flabby pork. This species extends from the 
thirtieth to about the seventieth d^ee of north lati- 
I tnde. " Their favourite abodes are small grassy lakes or 
■wsmps, or the grassy borders of slow-flowii:g streams, 
where diere is a muddy bottom. They feed chiefly on 
v^Etable matters, and in northern districts principally 
on Ihe roots and tender shoots of the bulrush and ree<l 
mace, and on the leaves of various carices and aquatic 
grasses. The sweet flag (^Acorus calamus), of whose 
roots, according to Pennant, tliey are very fond, does not 
grow to the northward of Lake Winipeg. In the sum- 
mer they frequent rivers, for the purpose, it is said, of 
feeding upon the fresh.water muscles. We often saw 
■tnall collections of musole-shells on the banks of the latter 
rivers, which we were told had been left by them."t 
Before the frosts set in, the musquash builds a house 
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of mud, of a conica! form, with a sufficient base to elevri 
the chamber abuve the level of tile water. It geDeraOy 
chooses a spot covered with lung gnu, wliich it incorpo- 
KteBwith Uiemud. It usee noJdnd c>f composition with 
which to af^lutinate these materials j but there h uaually 
a dry bed of grass deposited within the chamber. The 
entrance is umter water. Dr Richardson informs us that 
when ice forms over the surface of the swamp, the raus- 

Siash makes breathing-holes through it, and protects 
em from the frost by a covering of mud. During se- 
vere winters, however, these holes are frequently frozen 
up, and many die. Hats are manufactured from the 
Aina of these animals ; and for that purpose between four 
and live hundred thousand are imported into Great Bri- 
tain every year. 

Several specSes of meadow mice and lemmings (Gien. 
Arvicola and Geori/cftut) inhabit the northern regions. 
Our restricted limits, however, do not admit of our par- 
ticularizing these tribes. 

An animal equalling the Norway rat in size, and men- 
tioned by Lewis and Clarke under the name of rat of the 
Rocky Mountains, was described in the Zoological Jour- 
nal,* and is now known as the Rocky Mountain iieotoma 
(JV. Srujnmondii, Rich.). It is of a ydio wish -brown 
colour above, while beneath, with a tail exceeding the 
length of the body, an<l bushy at the extremity. Accord- 
ing to Mr Drummond, it makes its nest in the crevices of 
rocks, seldom appearing in the daytime. It is a very 
destructive animal in stores and encampments. It gnaws 
tiirB and Uankets to pieces, and Mr Drummond having 
placed a pair of stout English shoes on a shelvii^ rock, 
found on his return that they had been minced into frag, 
ments as fine as aawdust- 

Though neither the black nor brown rat, nor the com- 
mon mouse of Europe, are native to America, they now 
occur by importation in many parts of the New World, 
The American fielilraouse [Mas leucopii») becomes an 
inmate of the dwelling-houses as soon as they are erected 
at any trading port. In the northern districts it extends 
across the whole country from the shores of Hudson's 
Bay to the mouth of the Columbia. " The gait and pry- 
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ing actiona of this little creature," says Dr Richarilson, 
" when it ventures from iia hole in the dusk of the even- 
ing, are so much lilte those of the Ei^liah domestic 
mouse, that most of the European residents at Hudson's 
Bay have considered it to be the same animal, altogether 
oveilooktng the obvious differences of their tails and other 
peculiaritiea. The American fieldmouse, however, has a 
habit of making hoards uf grain or little pieces of fal, 
which I believe is unknown of the European domestie 
mouse ; and what is most singular, these hoanls are not 
formed in the animal's retreats, but generally in a shoe 
left at the bedside, the pocket of a coat, a nightcap, a bag 
hung against a wall, or some similar place."* This spe- 
cies may be regarded as the representative of the JtfW 
tylvaticiis of Europe. Its moat inveterate foe is the 
ermine or stoat, which pursues it even into the sleeping- 
aparttnenis. 

Many marmots inhabit North America.t Of these, 
however, we shall here make mention of only a single 
Bpe<^es, the wislonwish or prairie marmot {Arctomya Lu. 
dovicianus). This animal is called prairie dog by Ser- 
geant Gass^ and Lieutenant Pike,|| and it is also the 
barldng-squirrel of Lewis and Clarke.^ The entrance 
to the burrows of this species descends at first vertically, 
and then continues downwards in an obhque direction. 
They occur at intervals of twenty feet, and when nume. 
k rous they are called prairie dog vUlage«. The animals 
^ ddight to sport about their own doors in pleasant wea- 
Uier. On the approach of danger, they either retreat to 
iheir holes or sit for a time barking and flourishing their 
tails, or sitting in an erect position, as if to reconnoitre. 
When shot by the hunter, they generally timible into their 
barrows, anil are thus not easily hud hold of, either dead 
or alive. They pass the winter in a stale of torpidity, and 
lay up no provisions. The Bleeping-aparf"™"" -"•"-■ "' 
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neat globular cells of fine dry gn&s, with a small a 
ture at the top,— the whole so comiractl^ formed thai ii 
may almost be rolled over the floor without being da- 
mageiL The warning cry of this animal bears some re- 
semblance to the hurried Wking of a small dog.' 

The squirrel-tribe are also very numerouB in the coun- 
tries now under consideration. The chicliaree or Hud- 
son's Bay squirrel (Seiiirus Hudeoniua, Pennant) itdla- 
bitB the forests ol' white spruce-trees which cover so vast 
a portion of the fur-countries. It extends as far to the 
wnith as the middle states of America, and spreads north- 
wards to the titmost r^ons of the spruce-crests which 
cast their sombre shade as high as the sixty-ninth paral- 
lel. It burrows at the root of the largest trees, and sel- 
dom stirs abroad during cold or stormy weather ; but 
even in the depth of winter it may he seen sporting among 
the branches whenever the snow is brightened by a gleam 
of sunshine. When pursued it makes great leaps for a 
e from tree to tree, but ere long seeks a ftvourable oj^ 
'" "lity of descending into a burrow. However, it ad- 
oluntarily quits its own particular tree. During 
the winter season it collects the spruce-cones, and carry- 
ing them to the outskirts of its burrow, it picks out the 
seeds beneath the snow. 

Of the flying-squirrels of America we may mention the 

ries (or variety?) discovered by Mr Drummond on^^ 
Rocky Mountains {Pteromys Salrinus, var. B. aipi-^^ 
nun). It inhabits dense pine-forests, and rarely ventures 
from its retreats except during the night. 

Passing over the sand-rats (genus Geomya, Rafinesquet), 
and the genus Aplodnntia of Richardson,J we shal] 
give 3 short account of the Canada porcupine {Hystrix 
piiosus of Catesby, H. dorsata, Linn.). This singular 
animal is distributed over a considerable extent of Ame- 
rica, from the thirty-seventh to the sixty-seventh degree 
of north latitude. Dr Harlan informs us thitt it makes its 
dwelling-place beneath the roots of hollow trees. It dis- 
likes water, is cleanly in its habits, sleeps much, and 
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feedB principally on the bark and leaves of Piavs Cana- 
demix and Lilia glabra. It has been known to strip a 
tree entirely of its leaves, and is also fond of sweet apples 
and Indian corn. When discovered on the ground this 
animal does not strive (o get out of the way ; hut, on be. 
ing approached, it immediately spreads the spines near 
the tail over the whole of the hack. The female brings 
forth annually three or four young at a birih, after a ges- 
tation of forty days. 

In the fur.countries the porcupine is most numerous 
in sand; districts covered with Pinus Banksiana, on the 
baric of which it delights to feed, as well as on that of iht 
Urch and spruce-fir, and the buds of the various Mnils of 
wiDows. The Indian dogs do not decline lo attack thiii 
" fretful" creature, and they soon kill it, though not with- 
out injury to themselves ; for its quills, which it never 
fails to erect when attacked, are dangerous from the mi- 
nute teeth, directed backwards, with which they are fur- 
nisheil. The points are extremely sharp, and are no sooner 
lodged beneath the skin of an assailant than they b^n to 
bnry themselves, and finally produce death by transfixing 
aonie vital or";an. These spines are detachable by the 
slightest touch, or, as some say, by the will of the ani- 
inid, and soon fill the moutlis of the dc^ by which it is 
attacked, and seldom fail to kill them, uideu carefully 
picked out by the Indian women. Wolves also some. 
' s die from the same cause.* Its flesh tastes tike fiabby 
:, and though by no means agreeable to European pa- 
I, is much reiisheil by the Indians. The quills are 
variously dyed, and are used in the working of different 
ornaments and articles of hunting-appareL 

There are four species of hare in North America. Wc 
shall give a short history and description of each. 

let, I'he American hare, commonly so called {Lfpas 
Amerieanus, Erxleben). I'hie Bpecies bears a great re. 
semblance to the European rabbiL It seldom weighs 
more than four pounds. In winter it is covered with a 
thick coat of fine long fur, externally of a pure white co- 
lour, except a narrow border on the posterior margins of 
the ears, and round their tips, and about one-third down 
their anterior maigins, which are blackish -brown, on ac- 
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count of the ilark roots of the hair being visible. In 
summer the fur of the upper parts is nhining blackish. 
graj at the roots, but tinged towarilB the tips with yel. 
lowish.brown unci black. I'bere is a large proportion of 
black on the back, and the resulting colour of die surface 
is a dark umber-browti, mixed with yellowish-browD. A 
white drcle turrounds the eye. The white colour com. 
mences between the foreJq^, and extemling over the un- 
der parts, predominates on the extreniities. The sides 
are oi a dull, pale, yellowish-brown. The ears are nearly 
naked during this season. The tail is white below, mixed 
above with gray and brown. This species is common in 
woody districtB all over the continent of North America. It 
abounds on Mackenzie River as high as the sixty-eighth 
parallel ; but it appears to be replaced by the larger spe- 
dea both on the " Barren Grounds" to the eastward, and 
on the extensive plains through which the ]Missouri and 
Saskatchawan take their far-flowing courses. In summer 
it eats grass and other v^etables, and in winter willow- 
bark forms a principal part of its sustenance. It never bur- 
rows, and is much preyed on both by man and beast. The 
furs of this species are imported into firitain under the 
name of rabbit-skina. Twenty-five thousand have been 
taken at a trading-post in Hudson's Bay in a single season. 

ad. The Polar hare {Leputglacialis, Leach). Dr Leadi 
^ipears to have first discriminated this species from the 
varying hare. It inhabits both sides of Baffin's Bay, and 
is common over the north-eastern districts of America. 
It is not known to mlvance southwards beyond the fifty- 
qghth parallel, and does not occur in wooded countries. 
However, it is often seen in the vicinity of thin clumps 
of spruce-tir. It digs no burrow, but seeks the natural 
shelter of lai^ stones. The winter-fur of this species is 
of a snow-white hue, even to the roots. It is denser and 
of a liner quahty than that of the preceding. Summer 
specimens killed in Melville Island (lat. 75") had die 
hair of the back and sides of a grayish-brown colour 
towards the points. The weight of this species varies 
from seven to fourteen pounds. The flesh is whitish and 
excellent, being much superior in flavour to that of the 
American hare, and more juicy than the Alpine hare 
of Scotland. 

3d, The prairie hare (iepu* Virginiartas, Harlan). 
The fur of tliis species is intermediate in fineness awt 
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detifdty between thot of tile two apecies Just noticed. It 
is common on the north and south branches of the Sas. 
tatchawan, and on the plains of the Missouri, as well as 
on those of the Columbia River. It frequenti! open die- 
iricts and dumps of wood, and its general habits resemble 
those of the European hare. This hare is pure white in 
winter, with the exception of the borders of the ears, 
which are of a wood-brown or fawn.colour. In summer, 
the head, neck, back, shoulders, and outer parts of the 
legB and thighs, are of a lead-colour. The lower parts 
are white, with a tinge of lead-colour. In the month of 
March the summer.fur appears in combination with the 
^Kitless garb of winter, and is characteristic from the 
middle of April to the miildle of November, after which 
the snowy dress again prevails. This species can leap 
twenty.^ne feet at a single spring. It weighs irom sevai 
to eleven pounds. 

4th, The little chief hare {Lepui {Lugomi/») prineep*. 
Itich.). This is a small animal of a blacMsh-brown colour 
above, and gray beneath. Its head is short and thick, 
and its ears are rounded. It inhabits the Kocky Aloun- 
tains between the fiftieth and sixtieth d«^eea, and was 
killed by Mr Drmnmond near the sources of the Elk 
Biver. The'favourite localities of this species are heaps 
of loose stones, tiirough the interstices of which it makes 
its way with great facility. It is often observed, towards 
mitset, mounted on a stone, and calling to its mates In a 
t duill whistle. It does not appear to excavate burrows, 
but when approached by the hunter it utters a feeble cry, 
resembling that of a rabbit in distress, and instantly dis- 
appears among the stones. This cry of fear is repeated 
1^ its neigbboiirs, if it has any, and is so deceptive as to 
appear at a great distance, wlule in fact the creatures are 
dwe at hand. The little chief hare (so called, we under- 
stand, from its expressive Indian appellation, buekallirit 
kah-yaieza) bears a resemblance to the Alpine pika de. 
scribed by Pallas and Pennant as inhabituig Kamtsehatka 
and the Aleoutian Islands. It is a diminutive animal, not 
measuring more than six or seven inches in length, an<< 
differs from the true hares in the ntunber of its teeth. Ii 
also wanta a taiL 
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and general importance in the economy of nature 
species by nhich it is conEdtuleJ,— we mean the deer- 
tribe of America. Of these about half-a-dozen diFerent 
kinds inhabit the fur-countries. As in the other nume- 
rous groups, we must here restrict ourselves to the his- 
tory of a very few speciea. 

The genus CervvK includes aU tliose ruminating ani. 
maJa wiuch are furnishe<i with antlers. Two species are 
common to the northern parts of both continents ; five or 
ax belong to North America; four to America south of 
the equator ; and above a dozen to India, China, and ibe 
archipelagoes of the aonth-ea«t of Asia." Of these some 
inhabit marshy forests, others the wooded shores of rivers 
or the sea, while otliers again prefer the Ueak sides and 
barren vaileys of mountain -districts. The species vary 
occasionally in roloui, and are subject to those changes of 
constitution io which all animals are more or less liable, 
and which physiologists have distinguished by the names 
of albitiisni and melanism, — the first applied to the white, 
the second to the black varieties of colour. It baa also 
been remarked as rather a sinp;ul!ir circumstance, that the 
white varieties occur more frequently in the equatorial re- 
gions than in the colder countries of the north, — a proof, 
perhaps, that the intensity of light and heat are but se- 
condary causes in the production of animal colours.f 

The elk or moose-deer (Cervug aleet) is a gigantic ani- 
mal, of a heavy and ratlier disagreeable aspect It is 
easily recognised by the great height of its hmbs, the 
tbortnesB of its neck, its lengthened head, projecting mux- 
zle, and short upright mane. When full grown it mea. 
jiures above six feet in height. The fur is long, thick, 
and very coarse, of a hoary-brown colour, varying ac- 
cording to age and the season of the year. The antlers 
are very broad an<l solid, plain on the inner edge, but 
armed externally with numerous sharp points or shoots, 
which sometimes amount to twenty-eight. A single ant- 
ler has been known to weigh fifty-six pounds. 

The neck of the elk is much shorter than its head. 



■ For tbe natuj^ hiHtory aad deacriplion of man^ of the most 
renarkable nf the AaiBtic specieB, see " HistoricB] ani DeKcnptiie 
Account rf British India," (biing Nos. V].,*ril., and Vlif., of 
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whicli gives it almoBl a defonned appearance, though 
auch a formatian is in fact rendered necessary hy die 
great weight of its antkrs, which could not be so easily 
supported upon a neck of greater length, NolwithatamU 
ing the length of its muzzle, it collects its food with diifi- 
eiuly from the ground, being obhged either greatly to 
■pi^d out or to bend its limbs. From this results its 
propensity to browse upon the tender twigs and leaves of 
neee, — a mode of feeding which the keepers of the French 
menagerie found it very difficult la alter in the inilividual 
under their charge. The upper part of the mouth is pro- 
longed almost in the form of a small trunk, and furnished 
with muscles, which give it great flexibility of move- 
ment, and enable it rapidly to collect its food. In sum- 
mer, (luring the prevalence of the gadflies in the Scan- 
diuBvisn peninswi, it plunges into marshes, where it 
often lies day ana night, with nothing above water but its 
head. It is even eaiil lo browse upon the aquatic plants 
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beneath the surface, making at the s 
blowing Eound through ita noEtrils. 

The AmericBn elltis live in amall troops in swampy 
places^ Their gait, according to Dr Harlan, is generalij 
a trot, and they are less active than moat other deer. 
The old individiuls lose their boms in January and Fe- 
bruary, and the young in April and May. In regard to 
their gei^aplucal distribution, they appear bi have been 
formerly found as far south as the Ohio. At present they 
occur only iii the more northern parts of the United 
States, and beyand the Great Lakes. Captain Franklin 
met with several dntjng his last expMttion feeding on 
willows at the mouth pf. ' the M^^nzie, in [at. 69°. 
Although they are said to form, small herds in Canada, 
yet in the more uorthem parts ihey are very solitary, 
more than one being seldom ^e^n, excejit durinif the rut- 
ting-season, or when the female i^ Accompanied by her 
fawns. The sense of hearing is remarkably acute in 
thia species, and it is described as the shyest and most 
wary of the deer-tribe. It ie an inoffendve animal, un- 
less when irritated by a wound, when its' great strength 
renders it fonniilable, or during mtting-tipie, when it 
will kill a d(^ or a wolf by a single blaw o^ its fore-foot. 
It Ie much sought after by the Americari Indians, both 
on account of the flesh, which is palatable, and the 
hides, with which they in part manufacture their canoes, 
and several articles of dress. The grain of the flesh is 
coarse, and it is tougher than that of any other bind of 
venison. In its flavour it rather resembles beef. The 
nose is excellent, and so is the tongue, although the latter 
is by no means so fat and delicate as that of the rein- 
deer. The male elk sometimes weighs from a thousand 
to twelve hundreii pounds. 

The rein.deer (Ceriiu* larandug) is widely distributed 
over the northern parts of both the Old and New World. 
It has long been domesticated in Scandinavia, and is an 
animal of incalculable importance to the Laplander. We 
are less acquainted witli the nature and attributes of the 
American species; but we shall here follow the prevail- 
ing opinion, and consider it identical with that of the 
north of Europe and of Asia. There appear to be two 
varieties of rein-deer in the fur-countriea. One of these 
is confined to Che woody and more southern districts, the 
other retires to the woods only during the w' 



and passes die summer either in the Barren Grounds ur 
akm^ the shores of the Arctic Sea. Heame's description 
tuples to the Utter kind, while tbe accounts given by the 
eanier French writers on Canada relate to the former. 

The reiii-dcer of the Barren Grounds is uf smal] sta. 
ture, and so light of we^ht that a man may uarry a full- 
grorrn doe across his shoulder. The bucks are of larger 
ilimenaions, and weighj exdu^ve of the olfal, from 90 
to 130 pounds. The ekin of the rein-deer is light, and 
being dosely covered with hair, it forma a suitable and 
highly-prized article of winter-appard. " The skins of 
the young deer make the best dresses, and they should be 
killed for that purpose in the months of August or Sej*. . 
Umber, as after the latter date the hair becomes too Itttig 
and brittle. The prime parts of eight or ten deer-skins 
make a complete suit of clothing lor a grown person, , 
which is so imperriouB to the cold, that with tlie addition 
of a blanket of the same material, any one so clothed may 
bivouac on the snow with safety, an<l even with com- 
fort, in the most intense cold of on Arctic winter's night."" 
Dr Richardson is of opinion that the flavour of the rein- 
deer flesh is superior to that of the iinest English mutton. 
However, the ammsl must be in prime condition, as its 
lean state is compaialively worse than that of other crea- 
tures. Femmican is formed by pouring one-third part 
of melted fet over the flesh of tbe rein-deer after it is dned 
Bsd pounded. Of all the deer-tribe of America this spe- 
cies IS the most easily approached, and immense numbem 
«re slaughtered for the use of the Indian families. 

The other variety of rein-deer to which we have alludeil 
above is called the woodland caribou. It is much larger 
than that of the Barren Grounds, has smaller horns, and 
is greatly inferior as an article of diet- The most re- 
markable peculiarity in the habits of this animal is, (hat 
it travels to the soutliward in the spring. It crosses the 
NeUon and tlie Severn Rivers in vast Lerds during the 
month of May, and spends the summer on the low marshy 
shores of James' Bay, returning inland, and in a north- 
eriy direction, in September.+ 

• Fanna floreali-Aineriouio, voL i. p. 242. 

+ For the hiatorj of the wapiti (C. MrungyliKCTai), the black- 
tuhMJ deer {C. maenHls, Saj), and (he long-tailed daer (C. /eum- 
rWy Dovj^kv)^ wt rnuat refer to die writing of die various travel. 
Lere and systematic authors nained in tlie course of thcie diaptera. 
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I Passing over the prong-homed antelope {A. /iirci/ei: 

^ Smith), an inhabilantof the plains of the Slissouri and Sas- 

Icatchawan, remarkable for its extreme swiftnees, ne shall 
devote a few pages to the natural history of the wild a/mep 
and goat of the Hocky Mountains, two of the most re- 
markable and important of the native quadrapeds of North 
America. See the annexed Plate. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep (Ocismonfono, Desm. and 

Rich.) inhabits the range from which it derives its name. 

from its northern termination, or at least from latitude 

68", to the fortieth degree of north latitude. It also 

dwells among many of the elevated and craggy ridges 

which intersect the country lying to" the westward, be. 

tween the principal range and the shores of the Pacific 

Ocean ; but it does not appear to have advanced beyond 

the eastern declivities of the Kocky Mountains, and it 

consequently does not occur in any of tile hilly trmcts 

nearer to Hudson's Bay. The favoudte feeding-places 

of this ftpeciea are " grassy knoUs, gltirted^by craggy rocks, 

(o which they can retreat when pursued by dogs or wolves." 

Its flesh, when in season, is stated by Mr Drummond to 

l>e quite delicious,^ — as being far superior to that of any 

k of the deer-species, and even as exceeding in flavour the 

I finest EngUsh mutton. This showy animal exceeds thv 

I Asiatic ai^ali in uze, and is much hu^er than the largest 

I varieties of the domestic breeds. The horns of the male 

f are very lai^e. The ears are of moderate size. The 

fadal line is struct, and the general form of the animal, 

being, as it were, intermediate betwixt that of the sheep 

and stag, is not devoid of el^ance. The hair is like that 

I of the rein-deer, short, fine, and flexible, in its autumn 

I growth; but as the winter advances, it becomes coarse, 

I dry, and brittle, though still soft to the touch: it ia ne- 

I cessarily erect at ibis season, from its extreme closeness. 

The limbs are covered with shorter hairs. In regard to 

> colours, the head, buttock, and posterior part of uie ab- 

tdomen, are white; the rest of the body, and the neck, 
are of a pale or dusky wood-brown. A deeper and more 
lustrous brown prevails on the fore-part of the legs. The 
tMl is dark-brown, and a narrow brown line, extending 
from its base, divides the buttock, and unites with the 
brown colour of the back. The colours reside in the ends 
of the hair, and as tliese are rubbeil off during the .pn>- 
I gress of winter, the tints become paler. '^J 



The honiB of the female ai 
erect, having but a slighc 
backwards and outwarde.* 

The following are the dimensions of an old Rocky 
Mountain ram, killed on the EouCh branch of the Mac- 
kenzie, and now in the Museum of the Zoological liioeiety 
of London. 



Length of the htsd Had body, . 
HaightBt the fore ahoulder, . 
Length oftiLiI, 
Length of hont, measared ulnn^ 
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Distance frotn Ijp tu lip of th^ bonis, , - 2 'A 
These animals collect in flocks consisting of from three to 
thirty, the young rams and the females herding together 
during the winter and spring, while the old rains form se- 
parate flocks, except daring the month of December, which 
is their mtting-aeason. " The ewes bring forth in .June 
or July, and then retire with their ktmbs to the most in- 
accessible heights, Mr Druramond informs me, that in 
the retired parts of the. mountains, where the hunters ha<l 
seldom penetrated, he found no difficulty in approachin({ 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, which there exhibited the 
simphcity of character so remarkable in the domestic 
species ; but that where they had been often flred at they 
were exceedingly wild, alarme<t their companions on the 
approach of danger by a hissing noise, and scaled the 
rocks with a speed and ^^ty that baffled pursuiL He 
lost several that he had mortally wounded, by their retir- 
ing to die amongst the secluded precipices."t 

When the first mission was eetabUshed in California, 
nearly two centiu'ieB after the discovery of that country. 
Fathers Piccolo and de Salvatierra found " two sorts of 
deer that we know nothing of; we call them sheep be. 
i»use they somewhat resemble outs in make. The first 
sort is as lai^e as a calf of one or two years old ; its bead 
is much Uke that of a stag, and its horns, which are verv 
laige, are hketiioseof a ram; its tail and hair are speckled, 
and^ortertban a stag's, but its hoof is large, round, end 
cleft, as an ox's. I have eaten of these beasts ; their flesh 
is very tender and dehcious. The other sort of sheep, 
a fine specimen uf 



■ The Ediiibiirsli College Museum 
tbe female Roclij Mountain sheep. 
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some of which are while, and others black, differ less frDiD 
ours. They are larger, and have a great ileal more wod, 
which is very good, and easy to he spun and wrought"' 
Tlie animal flrst mentioned m the above quotation is dit 
Hocky Mountain sheep ; the other is the wild-goal of 
these same districts, of vhich we shall now exhibit a brief 
hisWH7,t 

The Rocky Mountain goat inhabits the highest andleU 
accessible summits. Tlie precise limits of its territorij 
range hove probably not yet been ascertained ; but it »p- 
pearsloextendfrom the fortieth to the sixty-fourth or six^- 
llfth degree of north latitude. It is seldom or never observ- 
ed at any distance from the maun taine, and is said to be lesi 
numerous on the eastern than the western aides. It wu 
not met with by Mr Dnunmond on the eastern declivitiet 
of the range, near the sources of the Elk River, where the 
sheep are numerous; but he learned from the Indians, 
that it frequents the steepest precipices, and is muchmoK 
iliflicult to procure than the sheep. On the other hand, 
Major Long states, from the information of a factor of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, that they are of easy accea 
lo the hunter. The flcEh of this species is hard and dry, 
and somewhat unsavoury from its musky flavour. Be- 
neath its long hairy covering there is a coating of wool of 
the finest quality. " If the Highland Society and the Hud- 
son's Bay Company were to combine their resources of 
' ways and means, the importation of this fine animaJ 
into the Alpine and insular districts of Scotland might be 
eflbcted without much difficulty or any great expense."! 
The fine wool of this species grows principally on the 
back and buttock, and is intermixed with long coarse 



• PbiL Trana. No. 318, p. "232. 

+ I have elscwhero observed, that in the nccuunt of t.«wis : 
Clsrkfi's travels, in the Qunrferlj Review (vol. liL pp. 334, 3) 
there ore two paasaf^s, which, il' not ccnrected, wonhl laid to 
inaccumte concluHion regarding' the Oligin of daioestic sheep. 
Qitartarlv Journal of AETumltore, No. is. p. 37'1, Note. 

'; Edhibur^'h Review, No.. 106, p. 363. 

[I .The aynonymj of this ajiinuL is Bomcwhot confiuioi It is 
wuol-bearingBntelnpr, j4n(i/«pe lanigeTii of Major Hoiniltoa Sm 
— tliB monntaia sheep (Ihoug-h distinct from the true Ouumonta 
uf JuuHHin and Ord;_-the JUasarfta domata ei aericett of R 
nesque ; — the Bupicapra Americana of De Blehiville ; — jbe Ai 
I'lpe jiTnericana of Desinaresl ; — and the Capra A 
RK'hardjoo. 
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, or American buiFalo {Bon Americanus), is 
over a great portion of tbe temperate rtgions of 
ca, anil appeals to extend southwards probably as 
tr as the thirty-lii'tb degree ot' nortli latitude. Its charac- 
riatic positions, however, are the great prairies to the 
estward of the MissiBsippi, where, according to Dr 
Hailan, they Eontelimea congregate in such vast troops, 
"~ X 10,000 individuals are supposed to have been seen 
Although they inhabited the Carolinas at 
the period, of the earliest colonization, they have long 
since retired towards the plains of the Miaaouri. None 
have been seen in Pennsylvania for a long time, nor in 
Kentucky since about tlu: year l!ti6.. The influence es- 
erted over the natural boundaries of the brute creation 
is indeed strildiigly illustrated by the geographical his- 
tory of this species. It appears to have formerly e^dsted 
throughout the whole estent of the United States, wilh 
the possthle exception of the territory to the east of Hud. 
' son's River and Lake Champlain, and of some narrow 
lines of coast along the Adantic shores and the Gulf of 
Mexico, rhmng the early part of the sixteenth century 
I it was seen by Alvar Kunez near the Bay of St Bernard, 
idiich may be regarded as its southern boundary on the 
eaitem side of the Rocky Moimtain chain. It extends 
Toaeb farther north among the central than the eastran 
, territoneB ; for we find that a bison was killed by Captain 
, Franklin's eicpedition on the Salt River, in the dxtietb pa- 
. laUel ; while it has not been traced to any of those tracts 
' which lie to the northward of Lakes Ontario, Erie, &c., 
' And to the eastward of Lake Superior. MrEeadng states 
that to the westward of Ldke Winipeg the bison is found 
u far north as the sixty-second degree ;* and Dr Richard- 
•on adduces the testimony of the natives to show diat they 
bave taken poBSession of the flat Umestone-disirict of Slave 
j Pmnt, on die north side of Great Slave Lake, and have 
even wandered as far as the vicinity of Great Marten 
!■ 1.1^ in latitude 63° or 64". The Rocky Mountain 
i< range appears to have formerly opposed a barrier to the 
U wesl^ly progression of the species ; but they are said 
t to have discovered of late years a passage across these 
the sources of the Saskatchawan. They 



■ Atcouot nf Mojor Long's Eipedhion 
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ne now known lo occur both in California and New 
Mexico, and their existence on the Columbia is aUo »■ 
CQtained. 

The male biBons contend logether with great fuiy dar- 
ing the rutting-seaBon, and it h dangerous to venture Dear 
them at ihat period. In general, however, they are rfiy 
and wary, and there ie more difficult than danger in apL 
proaching them ; but when wounded they will somelimea 
turn upon and pursue the hunter. " While 1 resided at 
Carlton Hcuee," Dr Richardson informs us, " an accident 
of this Idnil occurred. Mr Finnan IVI'Donald, one of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's clerks, was descending the Ssa- 
katchawan tn a boat i and one evening, having pitched 
his tent for the night, he went out in the dusk to look for 
game. It had become nearly dark when he fired at a 
bison-bull, which was galloping over a small eminence ; 
and as he was hastening forward to see if his shot had 
taken effect, the wounded beast made a rush at him. He 
had the presence of mind lo seize the animal by the long 
hair on its forehead, as it struck him on the side with it« 
horn ; and being a remarkably lall and powerful man, a 
struggle ensued, which continued until his wrist was se. 
verely sprained, and his arm was rendered powerless ; he 
then fell, and sSter receiving two or three blows became 
senseless. Shortly afterwards he was found by his com- 
panions lying bathed in blood, being gored in several 
pla<»B i and the bison was couched beside him, apparently 
waiting to renew the attack had he showed any s^ns of 
life, ilr M'Donald recovered from the immediate effects 
of the injuries he receivetl, but died a few months after- 
wards."* 

The flesh of a well-conditioned bison is juicy, and of 
excellent flavour. The tongue is a great dehcacy, and 
may be so cured as to surpass the gusto of that part of an 
English cow. The hump, or viig as it is sometimes calL 
ed, has a fine grain, and is almost as rich and tender as 
the tongue. In regard to the external characters of the 
bison, the male is remarkable for the enormous size of its 
head, the conical elevation between the shoulders, its small 
piercing eyes, short black horns, and or the fore quarters 
the great profusion of sliaggy hair. Its hind quarters ap- 
pear comparatively weak, from the shortness of the woolly 

■ Faima Boreali-Ametiuma, vul. i. p. 381. ^S 



I weigtiG above 30[)0 pouDda; but IS or 14 cwt. is regarded 

as a good weight in the fur-countries. It measures eight 

' feet and a haU' in length, and above six feet high at the 

fore quarter. The cow is smaller in the head and shouL 

dera than the hull. 

According to Rafinesque, the bison has been domesd- 
cated in Kentucky and the Ohio.* It is even reported 
by some authors to have bred with the tame cow of 
Europeaii origin ; and the cross breed is said to continue 
pitdific. This statement, however, requires coniinnation. 
" Our inquiries on the spot," says M^or H. Smith, 
" never pziriueed a proof, or even an assertion from the 
welL-informed, that they had seen the hybrid ofispring." 
TtuB animal is unknown tu tlie Esquimaux on the shores 
of the Poiar Sea. 

We shall conclude our account of the quadrupeds of 
Nor& America with the description of the musk-ox (Oitj- 
6m motchalus of De Bienville). We stand indebted for 
our systematic knowledge of this curious animal to Pen. 
nant, who received a specimen of the sbin from the tra- 
veller Hearnejt but it had been previously mentioned, 
after a v^ue fashion, by several of the early English 
voyagerB, and M. Jeremie had imported a portion of the 
wool to France, from which stockings more Beautiful than 
those of aUk were manufactured.^ When full grown, 
lIuB animal is about the size of the small Highland cattle. 
The boms are remarkahlv broad at their bases, and cover 
the brow and crown of tne head, touching each other for 
thdr entire breadth from before backwards. The nose is 
bhint, and the head large and broad. The general colour 
of the coat is brown, and on the hack there is a saddle. 
like mark of a brownish-white colour. The hair is very 
Idiw. The horns of the cow are smaller than those of the 
niak, and do not touch each other at ^eir bases, and the 
hair on the throat and chest is shorter. 

The flesh of the musk-ox, in good condition, is well 
flavoured. It resembles that of the rein-deer, but is 
coarser grained, and smells strongly of musk. The car- 

• I sUle Iliia on the information of M. Anlcnne DesmoulinB, not 
havinr had it in inj poner Id peruse tlie nork of tbe nriUr above 

+ Arctic Zouliyy, vol. i. p. II. 

J VoyagB au fiord, t'iiorfcvoii, Hisloire de la NooNeUe France- 
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cass of this animal weighs^ exclusive of the offal, ahont 
300 pounds. The wool is remarkably fine. This species 
inhabits a great extent of barren land to the northward of 
the sixtieth paralleL They visit Melville Island (north lat 
75®) in the month of May, but they do not, like the rein- 
deer, extend to Greenland and Spitzbergen. 

These are the principal quadrupeds of the northern 
regions of the New World.* 

* With a view to avoid repetition, we here omit the history of 
the seals and cetaceous tribes, as Uiose depertments haye been 
pretty fully illustrated in a former volume of our series. See Na I. 
of the Edinbui^h Cabinet Library, entitled << Narrative of Discovery 
and Adventure in the Polar Seas and Regions,*' by Sir John Leslie^ 
Professor Jameson, and Hugh Muiray, Est). 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Birds of the Northern Regioius of America. 

Tnrkej BuManl — Goldcn-eaffle — Bald^agle— Hawks— Owls— 
Butiher-bi rda- Kim-bird-JJorthero Tvroot— American Water- 
ouul— Red-breoslid TUritsb — Blue-bird- Arctic Biu»-bird— 
Cedv-bird, or Amaricsa ChBlterer-.SaD»-buadne — Painted 
Bunting — Pino-groabeak — Kvpning-eTosbeak — Scarlet Taaager 
— Cuckoo-buntiun—CrowH —WamlpeckBre — H uminl iig-blrds — 
Sffatlaws — Belted Kingfiaher — Groiue — Passcnger-pigaio — 
Grallatores— Natalores— Gulls— Rocky Mminlain Golden-eve 
—Bewick's Swan-Tnimpetfir-aHan-Whiie Pelican- G™t 
Notthein Diver— Black-thnuted Diver— Guillemols. 

Tbe difficultieB attending the completion of an omitho- 
It^cal history were complained oi' by Buffon, anil the 
chief of these was stated by that illustrious observer as 
eonnsting in the fact that naturalists were aheady ac- 
quainted with 800 species of the class ; and he farther 
cspreaeed his opinion (hat there might actually exist 1 JOO 
or even SUOO difierent kinds of burds. Now, as nearly 
6000 species of the feathered race have been ascertained 
up to uie present period, and many new species are in the 
course of lieing discovered and describe<l during every 
Buccessive year, our readers may form some opinion of 
the laboriouB toil attending the researches of these " de- 
generate days," in which people of such inferior capadty 
to the French Pliny have to grapple with a subject so in- 
finitely more encumbered. No doubt the division of la- 
bour has been more attende<l to since the greater esten. 
sion of the field of exercise, and Buffbn's brilhant genius 
was too often satisfied with vague generalities, unsup- 
portxble in proportion to the increase of that more defi- 
nite knowledge which has been recently acquired. With 
an intellect so excitable and full of thought, and a flow 
of language so powerful and persuasive, it was no marvel 
that such a naturahst should have outstripped for a season 



' all his cowpetitorB in the career of fame; but ihe fftbleof 

the heiit and the hare m not altogether inapplicable to llu 

two clstBes of observerB, of one d' which BuSbn was the 

head and front, — for diere was not only an occadonsl 

pauae in his onward prc^reEs, but those who now follow 

nis footsteps in the aearch of truth are too often oUiged 

I dther to retnq^rade or trace out a labyrinth with rainj 

I windinga. It is wellj however, that sach a maBter-ajnot 

should in any way have embraced the sulgect of natnnl 

hifltory ; for it bsa too ft-equently happened that men oF 

very slnil genius, of whose mental constitutiaii enthusiasm 

formed no portion, have imagined themselves devoted to 

the Btudv. Now, even the obscurity and mietiiiess of 

Bufion, iLough perhaps not always equal to other people's 

I Bunahine, are yet composed of " clouds of glory," and 

' hence the hold possessed by his writings, and by those of 

I all belonging to the intellectual class of observers, to whom 

• truth is as dear as it was to Aristotle, but to whom nerer- 

I thelesa the common sights of earth 

' AppareU'd in eelc<itial ItKht, 

Tbe glury and the frcslincss uf a dream." 

IThe extension which we have given to the history of 
North American quadrupeds in the preceding chapter, 
and which we bestowed in consequence of the greater im- 
portance usually attached to the mammiferous class, ren- 
ders necessary a more restricted selection in the other 
branches. We regret this the less in relation to the fea- 
thered tribes, as an admirable history of American birds 
I lias been lately brought within reach of every class of 

[ readers." We shall, however, endeavour to exhibit a 

view of some of the more remarkable features of that de- 
partment. 

Among birds of prey, the eagle tribe naturally claim 
our first attention ; but as it seems to be the practice of 
naturalists to give the vultures the precedence, we shall 
adhere to the usual course. 

:ory of tlie Birds ol' 
"'—'-- ' uciao Bo- 



naparte! editad by Robert Jameson, Esq., F.R.S.E. K L, 
four vDlumos. Eainbun;)., 1831. In this edition (wbi<->- ''' 
volumes 7B— 81 of Cunalable's MUrellnny) the Bubjei'18 ai 
niGticslly arrangied Ibrtbe first dme, and nuin) interesting i 
liave IweD inaerted by tlie distinguislied editor. 
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The Turkey vulture, or Turkey hazzati, as it is called 
n America {Calharles aura), ao common in the IJniteil 
States, occurs in the central districts of the fur.countries 
as far north as the fifty-fourth d^ee. It h partially 
migratory even in the middle states, and retires touth- 
wards DD the approach of winter. During their summer 
migration, a certain number uf individuitlij reach the banks 
of the Saskatchawan, where ihey usually make their ap- 
pearance when the month of June is far advanced, and 
after all the other summer-birds have arrived and settled 
in their leafy arbours. Though gregarious in the more 
soud^em parts of North America, where they roost to- 
gether, and also both fly and feed in flocks, seldom more 
than a pdr are seen in company towards their northern 
limit*. They feed on carrion, which they discover at a 
great distance by the sense of sight alone ; for it appears 
by recent observation that their sense of smell is extremely 
defective. They usually breed on the smmp of a decayed 
tree, and have been observed lo return lo the same spot 
for a series of successive years. They are not only foul 
feeders, but Bometimes gorge themselves ao immoderately 
as to be incapable for some time afterwards of taking 
wing. Mr Ord has reconlcd that a man of Delaware, 
observing a group of I'urkey buzzards regahng them- 
selves upon the putrid carcass of a horse, and having a 
mind to capture one of tltem, he cautiously approached 
the flock, and suddenly seized one of the fattest in his 
arms. The imtignant vulture, however, immediately 
di^oraed such a torrent of filth in his face, as to produce 
the e^t of a powerful emetic, and cured him for ever 
after of all desire to catch any more Turkey buzzards. 

The golden-eagle {Aquiia chrystPlon), of which the 
ring-tail {F. fulvus) is regarded as the young, breeds 
among the sub-alpine recesses of the Rocky Mountains. 
The tail-feathers are highly valued by many tribes of 
American Indians for adormng tlieir calumets or pipes of 
peace. The solitary habits of these birds, and the usually 
inaccessible nature of the vast precipices where they hang 
thar "procreant cradles," prevent our acquiring much 
knowle^e of the distinctive habits of the species, and 
hence our difficulty in discriminating between the Ame- 
rican and European kinds. Wilson observed the ring- 
tail sailing along the Alpine ileclividea of the White 
Mountains of New Hampslure, and over the Highlands 



of Hudson's V^vei, and the adult bird, in the pliun^ 
of the golden-eagle, ban also been obeerved in the Unil^ 
StBlea. The viuon of thix bini ia said to be so acute and 
long-sighted, that it can discover its prej from a h^bt 
at which it is itself scarce!; visible, notnithstandtng the 
Ineadth of iU wide-expanded wings. " A story is cur- 
rent," gays Dt Hicbardson, "on the plains of the Sae- 
katchawan, of a half-breed In^an who was vaunting his 
prowess before a band of his counirymen, and wishing to 
impress them with a belief of his Bupematural poweiB. 
In the midst of his harangue an eagle was observed sus- 
pended, as it were, in the air directly over his head, upon 
which, pointing idoft with hie dagger, which gUstened 
brightly in the sun, he called upon the royal bird to come 
down. To his own amazement, no less than to tlie con- 
Btemation of the surrounding Indians, the eagle seemed 
to obey the charm, for instantly shootiDg down with the 
velocity of an arrow, it impalea itself on the point of his 
weapon !"■ 

A large and powerful species, more generally known in 
America, though not peculiar to the New World, is the 
bald-eagle {Aqaila ieucoeephala). It resides all the year 
in the United States, but is a bird of passage in those more 
northern counKdea which he between Great Slave Lake 
and Lake Supajfor. Fish form the favourite food of the 
bald-e^le, andtdiere seems something mare tyrannical in 
his mode of obtaining it than altogether accords with the 
equality of republican l^slation. " Elevated," says Wil- 
son, " on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, tliat 
commands a wide view ol' tile neighbouring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations 
below. The snow-white gulls, slowly winnowing the air ; 
thebusyfrin^ffi, coursing along the sands; trains of ducks, 
streaming over the stul'ace; silent and watchful cranes. 



F.R,S., P.L.S., SiiriTBOn and Natnrariat (n llie Eipeditinnfl. Lrni- 
don, 1831. This skilful and batutiTully-iliustrBtcd wurk ia one of 
ths Buut valuable volumes wliich has recently appeared on the sub- 
JBCtof omithiiloHJ, and, viewed in conneiion wilh Ihe prerpdlng 
publications of vmIsoo, C. Jj. Bouaparte, aud Audubon, it goes far 
to complete our knowledge of the feaUiered tribes of the northem 
i^ons of the New World. '^M 



intent and wailing; clamorouR crows, and all the winged 
multitiiilea that subsist tiv thB liounty of this vast liquid 
magaziiie of nature; — high over all these hovers one whose 
action instantly airesls all his attention. By his wide 
cuEvature of wing, and sudden suspension in the air, he 
knows him Co be the flsh-hawk, settling over some de- 
voted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, 
and balancing himself, with half.opened wings, on the 
branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid aa an arrow, 
from heaven descends the object of his attention ; the 
roar of its wings, reaching the ear as it disappears in the 
deep, making Sie surges foam around J At Uiis moment 
the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour, and levelling 
his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more 
emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the 
air with ivreama of exultation. These are the signal for 
our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives 
chase, wd «oon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his 
utmost to mount above the other, displaying in these ren. 
contres the most subUme aerial evolutions. The unen- 
cumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the point 
of reaching his opponent, when, with a sutlden scream, 
probably of despair and honest e\ecfation,.flie latter ilrops 
his fish ; tlie eagle, poising himself for a Aument, as if 
to take a more certain aim, descends libe'a whirlwind, 
uiatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears 
his iU-BOtlcn booty silently away to the woods."* 

Of the smaller tribes of the Falconidte which inhabit 
the fiir-countriEs, we shall satisfy ourselves by a simple 
enumeration of the namea.'h and proceed to the nocturnal 
birdi of prey. 

* Amennm Ornilbolo^y, voL i. p. 33. We quote Prottssor 
Jameson's edkian througboQt tLis volume. 

+ The twregrine-faleon (F. jifrrgnnus), llie JBrfulmn (F. It. 
lapdicus), the American apattow-bawk (F. aparveriiia), the pi- 

Eaa-'ba.mV (F. ciilutnbar.usj, the merlin (K amlon), (he gaa- 
wklF. paliimbnrhtK), the Blnte^vloured Iiswk tF. Pemu^na- 
~'-iit), the coniiDDn buziard (F. Autre), the red-taileii or Amerkan 
— d (F. inreo/u), the rnugh-leggwl falcon (F. lagofiu), the 
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Of the StTigidtE or onU, nir Sweinson h&s observed, 
" They present an assemblage of bitds its united amoi^ 
themselves as they are distinct from all others, Tbat 
is, we believe, no one species yet discovered which even 
a common observer would not immediately pronounce V> 
be an owl, or would be in danger of confounding vridi ■ 
hawk or goatsucker, the only two groups to which die 
Strigidte are related in immediate affinity. Yet, sltbon^ 
this relation^ip is too obvious to be doubted, it muat be 
confessed tliat a considerable hiattts intervenes betweoi 
both. Whether these will be lessened by Aiture discove- 
ries, or whether owls, like the parrots, are in some d^ree 
an isolated group, whose aberrant forms no longer esist, 
arepoints whicji may always remain in obscurity." 

llie largest of the North American species is the great 
dnereoua owl {Strix cinerea). It inhabits a vast extent 
of woody territory from Huion's Bay to the Pacific. Il 
is common along the shores of Great Bear Lake, and 
of course in these and other higher latitudes must ^ ne- 
cessity pursue its prey by dayBghl, the mantle irf ni^t 
being there a thing unknown during the sununer-Beason. 
However, it hunts chiefly when the sun is low, and when 
the shadows of [he great woods are deep and lengthened ; 
for it is then that the American hares and many murine 
animals which form its favourite food are themsdvea 
abroad. On the 93d of May, Dr Hichardson discovered 
a nest of the cinereous owl, made of sticks and hned wi A 
feathers, on the top of a lofty balsam poplar-tree. It cott. 
tained three young, covered over with a whitish down. 
He could only get the nest by felling the tree, which was 
B remarkably tluck one ; and whilst the operation was go- 
ing on, the about to be bereaved parents flew in anxious 
and repeated circles above and around the objects of their 
long solicitude, keeping, however, so high in the air as to 
be beyond gunshot. The young were kept alive for a pe- 
riod of two months, after wliich they effected their escape. 

ihle presidenl of the Linnsesn Society. Four of 
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with Buleo Saneli^Jnhantiit and B. hyemai 
□DTthern binlii. The Arctic tntige of Mr 
probabl; still unknown. 



about two feet in let^h froni bill 



This apeciei 
louil. 

The Virginian homeil-owl (^Strix Firginianv) is ano- 
ther large species peculiar to America, but very widely 
diffiised over the New World. It was killed by Blr Drum- 
mond among the Rocky Mountains. It is known to in- 
habit the table-lands of Mexico, and even the species irom 
the Straits of Magellan {Planches Enluminiei, 585} ap- 
pears to be identical. In the United States it is ex- 
tremely common, and inhabits the fur-countries wherever 
the timber is of large size. Its loud nocturnal cries, is- 
suing from the gloomiest recesses of the forest, are said 
to hen a resemblance to a hoUow and sepulchral human 
voice, and have thus been the frequent source of alarm to 
the benighted traveller. A party of Scottish Highland- 
ers, in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company, hap- 
pened in a winter journey to encamp irfter nightfril in a 
dense clump of trees, the dark tops of which, and their 
lofty stems, gave a solemnity to the scene, stron^y excit- 
able of superstitious feelings. The solemn effect was 
heightened by the discovery of a tomb, which, with a na- 
tural taste not unfrequenlly exhibited by the Indians, was 
placed in tlie centre of this secluded spot. The travellers 
nad finished their evening repast, and were trimming 
their fire for the night, when for the first time the slow 
anddismal tones ofthehome<l-owl fell on their ear. They 
at once concluded that a voice so mysterious and unearthly 
must be the moaning spirit of the departed, whose hat- 
lowed fane they had lUsturbed by inadvertently malting a 
fire of the timber of his tomb. They consequently passed 
a long night of sleepless fear, and gladly quitted the ill. 
omened spot with the earliest dawn.' 

In our notices of these and other well-known species, 
we consider it unnecessary to enter into any minute de. 
scriptive details of plumage, preferring rather to illus- 
trate their history, distribution, and general modes of 
life, as more hkely to interest the majority of readers. In 
the case, howevei, of any new or remarkable discovery, 
we may occasionally deviate trom this rule, and, as an ex- 
ception to our usuid practice, we may here take an el^ant 
qKcies recendy described for the first time under the 
^e of the Arctic or white homed-owl {Stria Aretica). 



This fine owl is exceedingly rare, only a singk q 
having been seen by the overland ex]>editioiiB. It met. 
sures about two feet in Itmgtti. Its general coloiu a 
while, tinged here and there with brown upon the donal 
aspect, and marked with crowded transverse faladdsb- 
brown bars and Unea. The ground-colour of tile undo' 
portion of the pluniage is of a brilliant while, banded en 
the throat and flanks. The facial disk is imperfect, the 
ear.feathers ore ample, the lail rounded, the bill short and 
strons. This bird wai killed at Carlton House in the 
month of May. 

We now enter upon a glwrt conwderstion of the/n«e#- 
KOrial or percbing-hinU, as they are called by the modern 
■ysteinBtists. The order includes the Piim and Pa»»ere» 
ik the Linnican arrangement. ^Ve commence with the 
butcher-birds, genus Laiiiua. 

The American gray-shrike (Z,nniiu excabitorides of 
Swaiiuion), a newly-ascertained species, bears a great re- 
semblance to the OKh-coloured shrike of Eimipc. It does 
not advance farther to tlie norlliward than the HfCy-fourlh 
degree, and se^ns to attAin to tliat latitude only In the 
meriilian of the warm and sandy plains of the Kaskatcluu 
wan, which are said to enjoy an earlier spring and longer 
summer than the densely. wooded countries between them 
and Hudson's Bay. It builds unong willow-bushes, feeds 
on grashoppers, and lays six tfgi of a pale yellowish.^ray, 
irregularly spotted wiUi green and gray. 

Allied to the shrikes in many particidars are the tyrant 
fly-catchers. The kiug.bird ('I'yrannu) iulrcpidus) is 
one of the most remarkable for the boldness and reckless 
daring which he displays in his attacks on the largest of 
the feathered race. During the earUer months of sum- 
mer, his Ufe is one continued scene of broil and battle. 
According to Wilson, hawks and crows, the bald-eagle, 
and the great black-eagle, all eijually dread an encounter 
with this dauntless creature, who, as soon as he perceives 
a bird of prey, however powerful, in bis neighbourhood, 
daita into the air, and, quickly ascending above his sup- 
posed enemy, pounces with violence upon his back, and 
continues hia attack till his own domains hare been de~ 
parted from. He is likewise obnoxious to the human 
race, on account of his love of bees i for he will take post 
r on a fence or garden.tree in the vicinity of the hives, and 



make continual sallies on the industriaus insefls as they 
pass to or from their never-ending labours. The Ameri- 
aa» omitiiologiat has given a poetical version of the life 
of this lively species, of which the following ia the com- 



" For in (hp soath where vast Marai^nn Bows, 
And btnindlesB foreats unk^wn wildj^ enclose i 
Vine-tangled .chorea and auflbcating noods, 
Pareli'd up wilh heat, nr drowp'd with pguiing Hulids ; 
Where eavh extreme alternately prevaila, 
And nature sad their raTa^;efl bew^ls ; 
Lo 1 high in air above Ihoac trackless wastes, 
With spring's rEturo the king-bird hither hiiates; 
Coaata thefiuoed gaif,* and, from his height, explores 
itrearas, its lonj- indented shoren, 

plaji 
All tempt not hiin ! till, gaang from on high, 
Colithbia's regions wide belnw him lip : 
Ther? end his wand'rin^ and his wish 
'^'■—1 lie his BBtive woods, his Bt"- ■- 

, circlinr, lie descends, from 

in a fnll-hlawn aaaauftsa ali^ 

afreque 
Sbos brothers, ennirades, e^ _, 
Hears, humming round, the tennats of the hive. 
Lone fires hh Weast j he woos, and anun ia bleat, 
And in the blooming orchard builds his neaL" — 

And so on. The king-bird mignttes in summer at least 
as far north as the fifty-seventh parallel. It reaches CarL 
ton House in the month of May, and retires southwards 
in September. 1 1 feeds on insects anil wild berries. 

species of this genus has been lately described 



wan, but nothing is known of its haliits. It is conaiiler- 
ably smaller than the preceding, and may at once be dis- 
dnguished from it by its forked tail, not tipped with white. 

Among the Merulidte or thrushes we may here mention 
the representative of our water-ouxel, the American ^p- 
pa {Cinelui Americanun). Although BKcerlained by Mr 
W. Bullock to be an inhabitant of lilcxici>, and obtained 
by Mr Dnimmond on the eastern declivity of the Rocky 



Mountains, near the sources of tlie Athabasca Kiver, it 
does not yet appear to have been detected in the in. 
lermediate r^ons of the United States. Accordiiu to 
Bonaparte, this species measures eight inches and a Eilf. 
It is consequently longer than the European dinps or 
water^^crow. The general plunnage is dark-grajitn alale- 
colour. The lege and feet are flesh-colour. We as yet 
know nothing of (he habits of the Atnerioan species, hut 
its European congener dwells single or in pairs by the 
tide of clear and Bwift-running slreaniE. It walks under 
water in search of prey, wading in from the shore, and 
ronaining for some time submerged.* 

The bird called robin in America is the red-hreasted 
thrush of Pennant (Turdiit migratorius). It is one of 
their best known and earhest songsters. While the 
fields are yet dappled with snow, they are seen in flocks, 
anii some few lively aspirants will even then mount to 
the top of a post, and make attempts at song. As the 
season advances their notes are universally heard, and as 
universally beloved, and are regardeil as the "preluave 
symphony" to the great concert which is about to burst 
ere lone from numerous bills, from every thicket, wood, 
and fidd. Although reganled with much of the same 
feeling as that which wc ourselves entertain towards our 
own household bird, the red-breast, tliey are, neverthdess, 
brought to market in great numbers, and Wilson mentions 
that in the month of January 1807, two young men shot 
30 dozen in a single excursion. This species inhabits the 
whole of North America from Hudson's Bay to Nootka 
Sound, and as far south as Georgia, though U)( 



than Virginia. " Witliin the Arctic Circle," Dr Richard- 
son has beautifully ohserved, " the woods are silent in the 
bright hght of noonday ; hut towards midnight, when 
the sun travels near the horizon, and the fhades of the 
forest are lengthened, the concert commences, and con- 

• While engaged in the corrertion of these sheets for the 
press wp have Oeen fBTOureJ by Sir Williain Jardine with a copy 
or his jct unpublished edition of Wilson's Araerican Omitholopi. 
Many valuable notes have been appended by the editor Id illnslrate 
the general diBlribution of those groups, of which there are Ameri. 

*-- t Thesopl' -- 
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scribed by Me^rs Swainson, Richardson, 
niae inserted or referred to. 




tinues till six or seven in tlie morning. Even in those 
remote r^ons tile mistake of those naturalists who have 
asserted &it the festhere<l tribes of America are void of 
barinony might be fully disproved. Indeed the transition 
is so sudden from the perfect repose, the deathlike silence 
of an Arctic winter, to the animated bustle of summer; 
the trees spread their foliage with such magical rapidity, 
and every succeeding morning opens with such agreeable 
BiN:easions of feathered songsters to swell the chorus — their 
plumage a« gay and unimpaired as when they enlivened 
the deep green forests of tropical climes — that the return 
of a northern spring excites in the mind a deep feeling 
cf the beauties of the season, a sense of the bounty and 
providence of the Supreme Being, which is cheaply pur- 
chased by the tedium of nine months of winter. The 
most verdant lawns and cultivated glades of Europe, the 
most beautiful productions of art, fail in producing that 
exhUaration and joyous buoyancy of mind which we have 
experienced in treading the wilda of Arctic America, when 
ihor snowy covering has been just replaced by an infant 
but TigoroUB vet;etation. It is impossible for the traveller 
to refnin, at such moments, from joining his aspirations 
la the song which every creature around is pouring forth 
to Ae Great Creator." This is finely said, and loses none 
of its force as proceeding from the pen of one not given 
to affect a sickly sentimentalism, but who has ever had to 
do more with the practice than the poetry of life and nature. 
In a similar strain so also wrote the ilivine Millon, — but 
to whom the freshness of spring, the assured mantle of 
the glorious summer, and the varied splendour of the far- 
nir^ding autumnal forests, were tlien only as visions of 
loepast — 



^' So thU'k a i\rittt t^e 
Had qaencb'd his orb«, or dim >ul!tiHU 



Of many beautiful and interesting species of the family of 
the Sylviadie which enliven the countries of our present 
inquiry, we shall confine our observations to the blue-birds. 

The common blue-bird (^Saxicola lialis, Bon., Erylliaca 
Wikoaii, Swain.) has the whole of the upper plumage of 
a fine blue, while the throat, neck, breast, and flanks, are 
bright orange-brown. The general character and movements 
of this bird resemble those of the European redbreast, and 
he is himself as famiUarly known in summer to the diil- 



dren of America, as the robin is U> oureelves in the wiots 
Reason. Wilson informs us that tile society of the Une- 
tdrd is much courteil by the inhabitants of the coimtij, 
and that few fanners neglect to provide for him ■ tnog 
little summer-house, resdy fitted and rent-free. He ii 
migratory over the northern districta. but a fen rcniaiii 
throughout the winter in some parts of the United State*. 
A newly.discovereil species, nearly allied to the prv- 
cediu);, is named by Mr Swainson the Arctic blue-Urd 
{ErytAaca Arctica). Its colour is a ilne ultramarine 
blue Above, beneath greenish-hlue, and whitish on the 
lower part of the abdomen and under tail-coverts. The 
only specimen procured by the overland expedition viit 
shot at Fort Franklin in July 18S5. It is merely a sum. 
mer visiter of the fitr-couti tries, and no knowledge of ils 
haunts or habits has been yet obtained. 

To illustrate the^inpe/itte we shall merely mention the 
American cedar-bird, or chatterer of Carolina, as it wu 
called by Edwarda {Bombycilla Americnna). This bird 
was regarded by the naturalists of last century as a m^e 
irariety of the European or Bohemian chatterer. It is 
however a diatinct species, of smaller size, and has no 
white upon the wings; the chin has less black, and the 
bill is shorter and somewhat broader. The European 
bird has also been detected in North America by Mr 
Drummond and Dr Richardson. 

The well-known snow-bunting {Emherixa nivalie) 
is common to the New and Old World. " Near thelarge 
grave," says Captain Lyon, " was a third pile of stoites 
covering tne body of a child which was coiled up in die 
same manner. A snow-bunting had found its way through 
the loose stones which composed this litUe tomb, and its 
now forsaken, neatly built nest, was found placed on the 
neck of the child. As the snow-bunting has all the do- 
mestic virtues of our English redbreast, it has always 
been considered by us as the robin of these dreary wHas, 
and its hvely chirp and fearless confidence have rendered 
it respected by the most hungry sportsman. I could not 
on this occasion view its little nest placed on the breast of 
infancy, without wishing that I possessed the power of 
poetically expressing the feelings it exdted.'" The bold 
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navigator may rest assured that Ills simple recital of lhii< 
ciicumstaiiceianiuclirooreetfcctiveandpicfuWa^thanifhe 
had had recourse to a rhjiraing dictionary. The Lapland 
bunting (£. Lapponica) is also found in the northern 
reicions of both contjnciita ; and a beautiful speciea, nearly 
allied to it, the painted bunting ( Plectrophanet picta of 
Swainson), was lately discovered on the banks of the 
Saakatchawan. For the history and description of these, 
as well as of many beautiful larks and tlnches, we must 
refer the reader to the works already mentioned. 

The pine-grosbeak ^Pffrrhuia eaucleator) is the 
largest of the buMnch tribe. It measures above eleven 
inches iti length. Of the grosbeaks, properly so called 
(genua Coccolhrauilea), the f^vest and moat remarkable 
is called the evening..gr08heak (c. vfspertina, Bon.), li 
is B cominon inhabitant of the maple-groves which adorn 
the plains of the Saskatchawan, and U known to the 
natives by the name of seesebasquU-pethaysish, which, 
bdt% interpreted, signifies sugar.bird. According to Mr 
Swoinson'a views, this is the only genuine Kpecies of the 
genus hitherto discovered in America. M'e owe it lo the 
observance of Mr Cooper,' 

The scarlet tanager ( Tanayra niira) is one of the most 
brilliantof those southern speciee which during the summer 
migration shed their lustre over more northern lands. The 
whole plumage, with the exception of the wings and tail, 
i« of Uie most vivid carmine-red. The wing-coverts, 
potierior secondaries, and middle tail-feathers are black, 
and form a rich contrast to the other portions of the 
plumage. After die autumnal moult, the male becomes 
dappled with greenish-yellow. The plumage of the fe- 
male is green above and yellow below ; her wings and 
tail are brownish-black, edged with green. Though this 
species sometimes builds in orchards, and visits the 
warry-trees for the sake of their fruit, it does not fre. 
quently approach the habitations of man, but prefers the 
soUtude of the umbrageous woo<1b. In addition to fruits 
it« food consists of lu^e wingeil insects, such as wasps, 
hornets, and humble bees. Thescarlet tanager is as yet un. 
known beyond the forty-ninth parallel, and so comes juxt 
within the sou diem limits of the fur-countries. Thefol- 

• Ann. Ljc, New York, voL L p. 22U. 
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lowing interesting narrali?e is given by Alexander WiL 
Mm: — "Paising through an orchard one morning, I 
caught one of these young blnk, that hai! but latdy left 
the nest. I carried it withmeabouthalf a mile, to show 
it to my frienii Mr William Bartrara ; anj having pro- 
cureii a cage, hung it up on one of the Urge piue-treee in 
the botanic ganlen, within a few feet of the nest of m 
orchard.^riole, which also contained young, hoi>efiil that 
the chsrity or t«idemess of the orioles wouJd induce them 
to supply the cravings of the stranger. But charity with 
tfaem, aa with too many of the human race, began and 
aided at home. The poor orphan was altogether ne- 
glect«4l, notwithstanding its plaintive cries ,- and as it re- 
fusal to he fe<l by me, I was about to return it back to 
the place where I found it, when, towards the afternoon, 
a scarlet tanager, no doubt ila own parent, was seen flut- 
tering round the cage endeavouring to get in. Finding 
this imp racli cable, ne fiew off and soon returned with 
food in his bill, and continue)! to feed it till after sunset, 
taking up his lodgings in the liigherbranchesof thesame 
tree. In the morning, almost as soon as day broke, he 
was again seen most actively engaged in the same affec. 
lionate manner ; Bnd,notwiUiEtandingtheinsolenceof the 
orioles, continueil his benevolent offices the whole day, 
roosting at night as before. On the third or fourth day 
he appeared extremely solicitous for the liberation of hie 
charge, using every expression of distressful anxiety, and 
every call and Invitation that nature had put in his power 
for him to come out This was too much for the feel, 
ing? of my venerable friend ; he procured a ladder, and, 
mounting to the spot where the bini was suspended, 
opened the cage, took out the prisoner, and restored him 
to liberty and to his parent, who, with notes of great ex. 
ultation, accompanied Ids flight to the woods. The hap- 
piness of my gooil friend was scarcely less complete, and 
showed itself in his benevolent countenance ; and ] could 
not refrain saying to myself— if such sweet seiisa^ons 
can be derived from a simple circumstance of this kind, 
how exquisite, how unspeakably rapturous, must the de. 
light of those individuals have been, who have rescued 
iheir fellon-beingB from death, chains, and imprisonment, 
and restored them to the arms of their friends and rela- 
lions ! Surely in such godlike actions virtue ii its own 



most abundant reward !"• Nevertheless, as practical omi- 
' thol(^ can by no means flourish without powder and 
■ibotf Wilson continued to knock down as many birds as 
I he required,— and they were many, — for the space of se- 

reral aucc«diiig years. Alas ! that the latter were so few. 

More allied to the starling tribe is a bird remarkable 
for die singularity of its habits, called the cowpen or 
<aickoo-bunting (^Emberijsa pecoris of Wilson), classed 
by Mr Swainson in the genna Molothrus. It visits the 
,' fiir-countriea in May, and, after ranging as far north a» 
h die tuKtieth parallel, it depiuts in September, and collecting 
11 lai^ flocks during the ensuing month in Pennsylvania, 
t finally retires to winter-quarters in Mexico and the 
I most southern parts of the United States. It feeds on 
■Bin, grass, and worms, and is frequently seen perched 
miliarly on the backs of cattle. But the most remark- 
l«ble trait in'the character of this species is its practice 
(like that of our own cuckoo) of laying its ^gs in the 
' nests of other bird^, anil abandoning its future offspring 
I to the care of strangers The yellow-throat and red-eyed 
|; Sj-calcher art mobt frequently selected t " '' 



« of foater-parent» 






Passing over the nce.binl, the Baltimore oriole, the 
purple grakle, and others ot the Sturnidw, we shall here 
' ■ ifly notice the family of Crows. The raven {Corvui 
ax), which occurs in all the four quarters of the globe, 
js abundant in the fur-countries, and the carrion-crow [C. 
yeorona) also occurs there, but appears to be of a less 
bardy nature, as it is seen in the interior in summer only, 
and doet not seem to approach within 500 or 600 miles 
\t£ Hudson's Bay. The magpie (C. pica) ia as common 
fin the pr^rie lands of America as it is in Europe. Seve- 
F ral heaudful jays likewise occur in North America. 



Weo 



a the 



[Ipeckers, which ar 
the American continent, as might 



I and widely spread - v 

[beexpectedin connexion with the vast forests with which 
lao much of the country is still encumbered. The ivory- 
ibilled woodpecker {Ficua printipalis) is undoubtedly the 
moBt magnificent of the genus. While many of the 
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RinaUf r kind« seek ihar prey in the orchard or stirubberjr, 
among rails, fences, or prostrBte lugs, Che present Epedes 
inhatni the moBt towenng Cret» of the forest, " seeming 
particularly attached to those prodigioUE cypress swamps, 
whoae crowded )pant sona stretch their bare and blasted, 
or moss-hung arms, midway to the skies. In these aU 
inost inaccessible recesaes, amid ruinous piles of impend- 
ing timber, bis Cnimpet-like notes and loud strokes re- 
sound through the solitary savage wilds, of which he 
seems thesole lord and matter." The foot) of this spedes. 
Mr Audubon informs us, consiala chiefly of beeries.larss, 
uid large gr\ibs. No sooner, however, are the grapes of 
the forest ripened, than they arc eaten by the ivory-billed 
woodpecker with great aviiUty. " Ihaveseen iJiis bird," 
aays uie laaUnunS excellent observer, " hang by lis claws 
to the vines, in the position so often assumed by a tit- 
mouse, and, reaching downwards, help itself to a bunch 
of grapes with mucb apparent pleasure. '' Although we 
have introduced a notice of this flne species, we are not 
aware that it extends so far to the north as the countiies 
with wliich we are at present engaged. It is, however, 
well known in many of (he United States. A much more 
nortliem species is Uie tliree-toed woodpecker [P. tridac 
tyliiii of Swainson), which exists in all the forests of 
B(Hiice-fir that he between Lake Superior and tile Arctic 
Sea. It is the must common of the species that occur to 
the north of Great Slave Lake. 

The varieties of tlie feathered race are inexhaustible. 
Each tribe and family contains many familiar and well- 
remembered species, on the history of which we could 
dilate with pleasure ; hut we must of necessity leave 
even the names of many unrecorded. Two frail and 
fairy beings, however, seemingly of too delicate a fabric 
to withstand the rudeness of the northern blasts, now 
solicit our rq^d, and as they have flown far to obtain it, 
we must here insert a compendious history of the North 
American humming-birds. Aleanwbile let us borrow the 
words of the enthusiastic Audubon. They apply to the 
ruby-throated species {Trodiilut colubria. Lino,). " No 
sooner lias the returning sun again introduced the vernal 
season, and caused miUions of plants to expand their leaves 

• Ornitliolc^iful Bii.grapliy, vuL i. p. 314. J 



and UoBEoms to hie genml beaiuB, than the titde hum- 
nmig-bird is seen advancing on fair^ wings, carefully 
viriting every opening flower-cup, and, like a curious 
florist, removing from each the injurious insects that 
□dierwise would ere loujr cause their beauteous petals to 
droop and decay. Poised in the air, it is observed peep- 
ing cautjciusly and irtth sparMing eye into their inner- 
most recesses, whilst the ethereal motions of its pinions, 
so rapid and so light, appear lo fan and cool the flower 
without iiynring its fragile texture, and produce a ile- 
h^tfid murmuring sounil, well adapted for luUing the 
insects to repose. Then is the moment for the hununing. 
bird to secure them. Its long delicate bill enters tlie cup 
of the flower, and the protruded double-tubed tongue, 
ddicately sensible, and imbued with a glutinous saliva, 
toaches each insect in succession, and draws it frnn its 
luiking-place lo be instantly swallowed. All this is done 
in a moment, and the bird, as it leaves the flower, sips so 
small a portion of its liquid honey, that the theft, we mny 
anppoee, is looked upon with a grateful feeKng by the 
flower, which is thus kindly rebeved from the attacks of 
her d^troyers. 

" The prairies, the orcharils, and gardens, nay, tile 
deepest shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, 
u)d evei^ where the little bird meets with pleasure and 
with food. Its gorgeous throat in beauty and brilliancy 
baffles all competition. Now it glows with a fiery hue, 
and again it is changed to the deepest velvety black. The 
upper parts of its delicate body are of resplendent chang- 
ing green, and it throws itself through the air with a 
swiftness and vivacity hardly conceivable. It moves from 
one flower to another hke a gleam of li^t, upwanls, down, 
wards, to the right, and to the left. In this manner it 
searches the extreme northern portions of our country, 
Miowing with great precaution the advances of the sea. 
son, and retreats with equal care at the approach of au- 

The nest of this species is formed with a delicacy pro- 
portioned to its tiny inmates. The external parts consist 
of alight-gray lichen found onthebranchesof trees or on 
decayed fence-rails, and so trimly arranged around the 
nest, as well as at some distance from the spot to which 



il is KlUcbed, as to appear like a potdon of the stem. ' 
These lilUe pieces of liohen are gluetl together, as some 
say, with the saliva of the bird. The nest layer conwM 
of a cottony substance, and the innermost of silky ftbiei 
ubtaiaeil from various plants, but all extremely soft and 
delicate. In this sweet receptacle the female depodles i 
angle pair uf eggs, pure while, and tf an almost oval fono. 
A Virginian gentleman kept two of these creatures in t 
cage for several months. He auppUed them wi^ a mixtum 
of noney and water. On this they appeared to feed ; but » 
the sweet and viscous liquid brought many smftll flies aboal 
die cage, the humming-birds were seen to snap at and 
swallow the insects with great eagerness. Mr C. W. Peak 
also Bucceedeil in rearing two young ones from the nest. 
They used to fly about the room, and would frequently 
perch on Mrs Peale's shoulder. Mllson himself took s 
nest in the summer of 1803, the inhabitants of which 
were just about to fly; indeeil one of them flew outhy 
the window that same evening, and, striking against t 
wall, was killed. The otherrefuEedfood,andwasscarce. 
ly alive next momii^, A lady, however, undertook to 
nurse it, and dissolving a little sugar in her mouth, she 
thrust in the bird's bill, which immeiUately sucked with 
great avidity. It was kept for three months, and daily 
supplied witli loaf-sugar ihssolved in water. Fresh flowers 
were also scattered every morning around its food ; and in 
Ihii way il appeared gay, active, and full of spirits, and 
hoverc(l from flower to flower as if in its natural slate. It 
never failed to express, both by a peculiar motion and a 
chirping voice, the greatest pleasure when its supply of 
flowers was introduced into the cage. It became the ad- 
miration of all beholders, and sanguine hopes were entet. 
uined that it might have been preserved throughout the 
winter; but unfortunately it one day got at large, and fly- 
ing about the room in a more excited manner than usual, 
it injured itself in such a way as to die soon after.* The 
mecies to which these observations apply ranges during 
the summer season as far to the north as tlieailhparaUei. 
Dr Itichardsou found it on the plains of the Saskatcha.- 
wan, and Mr Drummond discovered its nest near the 

* In sdciitinn to the writings of Wilson and Audubon, coDBOlt, 
for B knowlcd^ of tbe hUtnry and haijitis uT humming-birds, Mr 
Bullncb'f " Sii Months in Mexico," and M. Leasoa's " Histoire 
des Oiseaui Munches." 



sources of the Eik River, This was composed chiefly oi' 
the doivD of an anemone, bound toother by a few stalks 
of moss and bits of lichen, and had an internal diameter 

The other species to which we alluded above was first 
observed by our illustrious navigator Cook, on the barren 
Hhoreaof NootkaScAd. It is the nifF-neckecl humming- 
hard (Trockiiui eouaris of Latham, and the Trochiluti 
rujui of Gmelin). It is a superb species, and ranges to 
the Boutfawanla at least as far as the tahle-Iand of Alexico, 
near Real del Monte ; from which locality specimens are 
preserved in the unrivalled collection of Air Loddiges. It 
tras traced by Eotzebue along the Pacific shores as far aa the 
dxty-first parallel. The migration of birds has in every age 
afibnled a subject of pleasing speculation to the admirery 
of the never-ending wonders of the natural world ; but 
in no instance does it more freely excite our aiimiratioii 
than when manifested by creatures bo frail, and fantssti- 
cally attired in huea 

" Wliich make the rose's blush iif beauly pale. 
Anil dim tlla rich genmium's starlet blaze." 

Of the long-wingetl and most aerial of the feathereil 
race, the swallow tribe, many beautiful species inhabit 
America. We shall here notice only Che white-fronted or 
diff-Bwa!low {Hiruiido lunifrotu of Say), discovereii near 
the Rocky Mountains by Jlajor Long. It was seen in 
great numbers by Sir John Franldina party in 1830, 
while travelling from Cumberland House to Fort Enter- 
prise. Its clustered nests are frequent on the faces ol' 
the rocky chfls of the Barren Grounds, and a number of 
Ihem made their first appearance at Fort Chipewyan on 
the asth of .Tune 1825, and immediately built their nests 
under the eaves of the dwelling-house, which are not more 
than six feet above a balcony that extended the whole 
length of the building, and was a constant promenade. 
" They had thus to graze the heads of the passengera on 
entering their nests, and were moreover exposed to Iht 
curiosity and depredations of the children, to whom they 
were novelties ; yet they preferred the dwelling-house to 
the more lofty eaves of the storehouses, and in the fol~ 
lowing season returned with augmented numbers to ihi' 
same spot. Fort Chipewyan has existed for many years, 
and trading-posts, though far distant from each other. 



e been established in the fur-countrieB for a ccntui; 

Is half; yet thb, as far as I could learn, is the fint 

I inttance of this Bp«cieBof swallow placing itself underihe 
I protection of man within the wldely-ex tended lands north 
I «f the Great Lakes.* What cause could have thus sud- 
I idenly called into action that confidence in the hiunannn 
'''i which the Framer of the t.'nirikwhas endowefl ^i 
I Kiecies, in common with others oflhe swallow tribe?"t 
^ This species is very widely distributed. It was transmil- 
ted to I'rofessor Juneson from India some yean ago bj 
l^e Marchioness of Hastings. 

Passing over the goat-suckers (genus Caprimuigut). 

I which are frequent and numerous in the northern re^ong of 

L America, we may here record the name of die bdted king. 

\ fidier {Alcedo Alcgoii, Ltnn.) as the sole representative in 

I the fur-countries of a tribe very widely ilitfused over all the 

known regions of the earth. It is a bird of passage, and 

winttirB as far soucli as the West In<lies, although it also 

occurs in Geoipa and the Floridas during that season. 

more numerous and much more important family of 
birds (in America^ are the Tetraonidm at grouse. Newly 
a doien spedes inhabit the ^r-cauntries, and of these 
the largest and most remarkable is the phcasant-lailed 
grouse or cock of the pluns ( Tetnm urophiuiiinuii, Bon.). 
The flight of this bird, Air Douglas informs us, is slaw 
and unsteady, and affords but little amusement to the 
spartEman. Its wings are small, and but feebly feathered 
in proportion to the dze of the bird, which measures from 
chirty.two to thirty-four inches in length, and weighs from 
six to eight pounds. Though It may be said to represent 
the capercailzie or wood-grouse (T. urogallui) in the 
New World, it differs in this respect, tliat it never perches. 
Its flc«h is ilark-coloured, and not particularly gcod in 
point of flavour. J 

• Tlifl blB Kcnamor, de Will Clinlon, but given a wv\ interwit- 
ing liisloryof UiBcloaaly-resMnbiinj-Bpociea, H.fuho, wliieli about 
HJiIwnyAtr« o^d began 1o buiM its nests on (ht walls of houses in 
ihe Western States, aod has evnj wcfeeding sumnier be^ ad- 
lancingfarther'to ihe eastwnrds. Vide Ann. Lje^ New Yidi, 
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close our accDunt of American land-birdf, 
lonly 80 called, by a reference to the paEsenger-pi- 
{Ciilumba migraturla). It may be presumed to bt 
'Sufficiently common in America, from a fact, or rather a 
•CBloulation, given-by AJexaniier Wilson. Me estimated a 
dock which continued to pass above him for the greater 
|mrt of a day to have Ifen a mile in breadth and 240 miles 
la leof^, and to have contained (three birdE being as. 
iagned to every square yard) at least two tlionsand two 
hunibed and thirty milhons, two hundred and seventy- 
.bvo thousand pigeons !* Mr Audubon condrms his pre- 
decessor's account by a narrative still more extraordi- 
narT,+ and adds, that as every pigeon consumes fully 
bw a pint of food (chiefly mast), the quantity necessary 
for supplying his flock must have amounted to eiglit miL 
lions seven hundred and twelve thousand bushels per clay ! 
— an expensive dooeot. 

Of the order of wallers {Grallaforeg) none winter in the 
' iur-courtries. They generally arrive about the end of 
April and beginning of May, and are driven southwanle 
in aatumn by the advance of winter, and its hardening 
'infiuKice upon the moist grounds and swampy shores. 
' JTom which these long-legged gentry draw their princi- 
pal suf^Kitt. We shall rest satisfied by liimishing a hst 
if their names in the note below-I 



lit Mr David Douglaii' paper in the IHth voliinie of Uie Linn. 
s.; Professor JaiiieBnn'iirditinDt>l't]ieAnipHDanOniitlli>I(V>, 
i. p. 314, mid voL iv. pp. IBH, 325 ; the second volume of the 
Vaana Borrali-Amerifana, p. 342 ; and my own " DliiatniliiniH ci( 
CoBh^," loL i. plates 26, 27, 3U, 31, aod correspondiai; letter- 

?8eevoLiLp.2l(8. 

f Sob bn intereBling lUBtoiy of Iha paspejigrr-ragtoti in the Er^t 
_-Jhw nf lbs " Onittaaliigical Biography," p. 3ld--3a6. 

t X TIm nnd«riing ( Calnirit arenana, llhger ) ; American ring- 
Isnr (Chm^Hi aempalmatva, Bonap.); kilileoulaver (C'ft. 
teffitmi, IJmi.); aiUa^flmiir(Ch.pluvuili', Limi.?); gray lap- 
lmt(FantatumManainuleT,BecbtL)it\inistuoe(Streptiltitin. 
**— pwK, ID.); irhoo|Hng-crane(Oua.4ni«ncniui, TemmO; bn>v>n 
■■ (G- Canadetuii, Temm.); erect henm (Aniea Herodias, 
ol); Anerican bittern (Antra limtifiltioao, MDnl.1 ; AmericBo 
•at (AiwurinraaA'a Americana, Linn.}; lomi-lnlled caiiCH 
JVumeniiu lorwiroslris, Wils.) ; HwlaaiuaD curle« (N. Hnii^u- 
nJnuj Lath.); EsqnmiaQi corleir (JV. borva/is. Lath.); DoD)rlnh' 
•andpiiier ( Tringa Doaglnsii, Swains.), a new species not unrom- 
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Of the stiU more exteiiBive order of Natatoret, or web. 
footed Bwimining-birds {Palmipedes), we shaU present 
only a few brief notices. Birds of this order are fullj 
more remarkable for the texture than the tints of their 

Iiluni^e, alttiough several sj>ecies of the duck tribe are 
ikewiee diatinguMied by considerable brilliancy of colonr. 
Destined to inhabit the seashoreAnd the banlzs of lakes 
and rivers, they are much exposed tfl the inclemencies of 
the weather, and their feathers are providentially ren- 
dered very close and compact, and abundantly imbued 
with an oily secretion, through which they become im- 
permeable by moisture. This beautiful provision, as I 
have elsewhere observed,* is more indispensable to the 
economy of the Palmipedes than to any other order, i 



Hiy of them are strictly oceanic, being sometimes found 
500 let^es from land, and consequenuy having no other 
place of repose, either by night or hy day, than the but. 
face of the " injiuious sea." In addition to an abundant 
plumage, the truly aquatic kinds, such as ducks and 
divera, are furnished with a close, and, in some instances, 
very valuable down, which preserves them from the d. 
fectB of cold and moisture, and is afterwards used in the 
formation of their nests on the arrival of the genial aeason. 
With the exception of ducks and me^nsers, no very 
marked distinction prevails between the plumage of the 

mon in the rar-caantrics as high as the siitieth parallel ; slender- 
irfuuikE Band|H{nr ( T. biinantiipus, Buiup. ?) ; semipaluiated sand- 
mper (7*- semtpalmata^ Wjla.]; purple SHiid|HpeT (T. tnnri'inbt, 
BninH.}; dunlin ( T. alpiaa, Penn.]; Schintz's sandfuper ( T. Schis- 
gii, flreinn.); pigmj sandpiper (T. rainuta, LeiBlarlj diminutive 
Hmdrnnrfr.uuii^fa, WiU.); knot (T. cinfreo, Linn,); semipBl- 
mated tnller ( Totanus ^^ipalmat>is. Temm.); teU-lale ( T. «oai- 
/erm, Sshine) ; yellow^diBnU tatler {T.JIampes, Viaillot) j red- 
shank or ^miwt ( T. calidru, Bwbal,) j Hartrain'a taller ( T. Ba, - 
(rainiHa,T«niD.)t white-tailed tatler( I'. »:Aro^uf,Teinin.);^nHi- 
nmip tatler (T'. chlOTOmiiiut, VieilL); iFreat.inarbled inn»it (Li- 
-■- '-^-- "'-"■)iHud»niangodwH(L.fl«i' - - "-=-'- 



IVilsonii, 



) i jellow-breained rail (Hatbu ffai-obOTaeensia, Bonap-J ; 
a rail (B. Carnlinux, Bonap.); AmBrioui coot (Fulu-a 
— I, Gme' •- "'-' — '- -■--' '■" ■■-^' --■- "-■- '- 



. J Wilson's pha^rope (/"A. Wifaonii, Sab.); 
hyperborean phalanjpefy/i. huperboreaii. Lath.); Aat-bDIed pbala- 
lODB (Ph. fulicaTitm, Bonap.). 

Iiluetiationa of Zoology, voL Lj introductory letter-presa 
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sexes. The young differ considerably from llie adults, 
and seldom altsin the {leriect jilumage till the 1b[i»; of one 

North America produces several grebes (genus Podi- 
cepi) and sea-ewallows (Sterna). About a dozen lURer- 
ent kinds of gull {Larus) inhabit both (he barren shores 
and inland swamps of Ihe fur-counlries. A beautiful 
spedea called the fork-tailed gull {Larus .fabinii) is here 
represented. 

This bird was discovered by Captain Edward Sabine on 
ft group of three low rocky islands, about twenty inile« 
from me mainland, off the west coast of Greenland. 
" They flew with inipetuoeity towards persons approach- 
ing iheir neats and young ; and when one bird of a pair 
was killed, its mate, though separately flred at, continued 
on wing dose to the spot where it lay."* The foric-tailcd 
or Sabine gull is one of tlie most el^ant of the genus. 
Its colours, though sufficiently contrasted for variety and 
tivehaeas of effect, are finely harmonized. The colour of 
the head assumes a considerable variety of appearances, 
according to the direction and degree of light in which it 
is examined; — a tinge of black, brown, Uue, or purple, 
seeraing alternately suiFused over the deep lead-colour 
which forins the prevailing tone by which the parts are 
usually characterized. There appears to be no difference 
in die plumage of the sexes, but the female is raflier less 
in aiM. A solitary example of this species was met in 
FiiDce Regent's Inlet during Sir Edward Parry's first 
voyage, and in the course of tlie second voyage many 
were obtained on Melville Peninsula. They arrive in 
fai^ northern latitudes in June, and lake their departure 
southwaids as early as the month of At^^ust. 

Aa an example of the northern ducks, we shall confine 
ourselves to tlie Rocky Alountain golden-eye {Clangulu 
Barrovi, Uich. and Swains.), a speaesdistinguislied from 
our common golden-eye by the head and upper portion of 
the neck being of a pansy-purple colour, with a laige 
crescent-shaped spot of while before each eye. The while 
speculum of the wing is separated from a band of the 
same colour on the coverts by a black stripe. It is dedi- 
cated to Mr Barrow of the Admiralty, our chief promo- 
ter of those important geographical <&scoveries, from the 
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successful conduct of which such essential benefits hin 
resulte<l to «ook^cal science. 

Il appears lliat the sn'an lately discoTered, or at kul 
identj^ed as tiew to the records of British ornithology, and 
ileacribed by Mr Yarrell^ under the name of Bewick 9 sw»n 
{Cgffnug Banickit), iaan inhabitant of the seacoast within 
tbeAicticcircleof Ammca. Itifimuchlaterinilsnorthern 
mignlory movements than its congener the trumpetei- 
iwati (C tmcciTialor), According to Lewis and Clarke, 
it winters near the moulh of the Columbia. Its nest is 
ilescribed by Captain Lyon (than whom few describe in 
a. more agreeable manner) as built in a peat-moss, and 
being nearly »x feet long, four and three quarters wide, 
two feet high exteriorly, and with a cavity in the inside 
of a foot and a half in <liameter. The egg? were brown- 
ish-white, clouded with a darker tint. A more common 
species of swan in the interior of the fur-countries is the 
trumpeter above named. The great bulk of the slans 
imported by the Hudson's Bay Company pertain to this 
species. 

The white pelican {Pel. onncrotalus) is frequent in the 
tW.countries as high as the sixty-first parallel. It haunts 
odilies beneath cascades, and destroys a great quandty of 
<»rp and other flsh. 

The great northern diver (Coli/mbva gtacialis) is met 
with in considerable numbers in all the lakes of the inte. 
nor, though seldom oliserveil either in Hudson's Bay or 
along the shores of the Arctic Sea, It flies heavily, but 
swims with great swiftness. The bkck-throated species 
' (C. ilreticuii), on the other hand, though common on the 
coasts of Hudson's Bay, more rarely makes its way into 
the interior. Most of the guillemot tribe {Uria trotle, 
Brunnichii, grylte, and uUe) frequent the Arctic Seas of 
America. 

We shall here close our account of the feathered races 
of these northern regions. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



StnnjBOq — Salmon— Tniat— Char— Capelan—Whita Fiah— BIue 
FEh—Heninp— PUE-Burbut - Perch— Biill-bead-Norlheni 
EnaectB-^Their Nalursl Prc^rration Trom CoJd— Mnre ^jorlhem 
Kitnuiion oT Tropical Porma in America than in Eunipe— Bew 
.—EitenatoB Wetwank ol' the HaDej-bec_Diptera — Melville 
Uand gfider— ButtereiH. 

The fishea of the northern r^ona are of great importance 
aa articles of food in countries where a nutritious diet is 
by no means easy to obtain ; and where, ss we have seen 
in the course of our historical disquJEition, tripe de rodie, 
burnt bones, anil fur-jackets, are too frequently the sorry 
subsIituteG for better fare. We shall mention a few of the 
characteriEdc kinds. 

A species of sturgeon called stetlet (Accipenser Suthe- 
HU») ahounds in the Saskatchawan. The fishery at 
Cumberland House is moat productive during the spring 
uid summer. This is a much smaller species than the 
A. hvaa. An individual weighing 60 pounds is con^- 
dered large. 

TheCoppermine River salmon (5a/mn Hirrait) is shaped 
nice a common salmon, with a somewhat larger nead. Its 
axe is inferior to that of the British salmon. It is cap- 
tured in great quantities in the lea]) at Bloody Fall, on 
the Coppermine, in the months of July and August. 
Many varieties of trout also occur in the lakes and rivers 
of the northern parts of America ; but as the kinds which 
frequent our own otherwise well-known streams are still 
vaguely indicated by naturaUats, the reader need not won- 
der that we have httle definite information to communi. 
eate regarding those of such far distant lands. The In. 
dians do not appear to designate their trouts by specific 
appellations, but use a general term ; — the Crees call them 



the char {S. alpinui), but wilh the tail nu 
a. Uunter Buout, wu taken in a lake in Mel 
The capelan or lodde {S. Grienlandi 
served in large shoals along the shtillow 
tfauTBt's Inlet. The white f)ah {Coregonug a 
thlooa-k hj the Copper Indians, and lit 
traders. It varies in wdght from three to 
and somelinies attaina even a much gn 
abounds in every lake and river of the Ai 
Begions, and fonnB a most delicious foot 
without satiety as almost the sole article o 
of the trading-posts for a series of years. 1 
(C. aignifer) is the poUton blett of the fur- 
beautiful fish prefen the strong rapids, an 
at the artificial fly. It was found during 
dilion only in the clear rivers to the north 
Slave Jjike, and measures about le inchi 
the caudal fin. The common herring {C 
gut) was caught in Bathurst Inlet early ii 
August; and pike {Esox luciut?) are c 
the lakes. The burbot {Gadut hta) ie ] 
quent fish in every lake and river. It pre 
nately on whatever other species it is ah 
and in the spring its stomach is generally i 
cray-fish to such a degree as to distort th' 
own body.* It is little prized as food. 1 
of perch, sufBcientlv common about Cumh 



"We have little W say of the insects of the northern regions. 
C(dd is in general a/Iverse to the production and incrotse 
insect life, and even temperate climates are much lesa 
)ductive than tropical and equatorial rt^ons, in relation 
those tiny tribes. It is probahie, however, that the 
distribution of many northern species is still unknown. It 
i formeriy supposed that in Iceland there vrere none, 
t that even in Norway there were very few, and tiinr 
•bsence from those countries was attrihuled to excess of 
eold. Horrebow contradicted this opinion in regard to 
Iceland, and although Dr Hooker in his interesting " Re- 
collections" of a tour in that island states that he met with 
few,$ yet Olafseu and I'ovalsen, during their residence 
tbeie, collected 200 different species in one small Ta1!ey.|| 
Otho Fabricius resided six years in Greenland, and 
eojlected only 63 sjiecies of the insect claiss, properly so 
caUed.§ In the still liigher latitude of Winter Harbour, 
"where Sir Edward Parry sojoumed, only six spedes of 
insects were collected from the beginning of the month of 
September till the August following. In Greenland, ac- 
cording to Mt Kirby, every order of insect has its repre- 
■eiitatives,except Oithopteraand Hemipters; butinMel. 
Tille Island, besides these deficiencies, neither coleopterous 
nor neuropterous species were observed ; and even the 
mosquito, that shrill tyrant of the Lapland plains, appears 
to have ceased from troubling along those hyperborean 
■bores. It must, however, be borne in mind, that insects 
can escape the extremes of cold not onlv, as Mr Macleay 
observes, by passing cerljun periods in uie pupa or torpid 
Mate, but also by being while in that state usually buned 
in the earth, where they are but shghtly sensible even of 
the most extreme rigour of winter. " What thej chiefly 
require is the presence of heat during some period of 
thdr existence ; and the greater, within certain limits, is 

• SunplemBntto tlia Anpendis; to Parry's First Voyaee, p. 213. 

t For some nutii^ea oC shells Bod oLlier invertebrate animals of 
the Arctic Re^oDB, coiii<nlt the Sufplemeiil gbgve noised. See 
aJso a List of Zoophytes by Dr Fleming, in tbe Appendix to Cap- 
tain ParTy*H Second Voyage to the Arctic Regans. 

i First edition, p. 273. ]\ Voj-age en lalnndc, t. i. 

^ Fauna tinentBadica. 



tjieheac, die more active will be tlieir vital jirindple. ' 
die AmericaD condnetit the extremes of heat and «dd in 
the course of the year are, aa is well known, incomparaUy | 
greater than in places of the same latitude in Europe. 
We may therefore readily conceive How particular fami. 
lies of insects will inhabit a wider range of latituile in the 
former country than in the latter. We see also how in- 
■ects may swarm in the verf coldest climates, snch u 
Lapland and SpitKbc:^;en, where the short summer ean 
boast of extraordinary rises in the thermometer ; becanv 
the enei^ of the vitu principle in such animala is, widi- 
in certain limits, proportionate to the d(^;ree of warmth U 
which they may be subjected, and escapes in a maimer 
the severe action of cold."* It is on the above prindples 
also that Mr Maclcay accounts for what certairdy at fint 
seems an extraordinary circumstance in the geography of 
insects; namely, that their tropical structure extends 
much farther north in America than in Europe, — that is, 
in a manner directly the reverse of that which has beai 
noted by botanists to occur in the vegetable kingdom. 
When we examine Copria carnifex, Cetonta nitida, Rv- 
tela e.piinctot'i, and other insects from the neighbour- 
hood of New York, and compare them with species of 
the same famUles from Brazil, we shall find their difiei. 
ence of structure infinitely less than that which would re- 
sult from a comparison of the entomological prwluctions of 
the environs of Madrid with those of the banks of the 
Congo. 

Mr Macleay admits, that although in his opinion the 
insect tribes suffer less in cold climates than plants, it does 
not therefore folbw that the prevalence of cold has no ef- 
fect in relation to the destruction or prevention of insect 
life. In truth the diminution of the number of spedes 
becomes verv conspicuous as we advance towards the 
poles. But mis the learned author of the Hone Entotno, 
logicte supposes to be owing rather to the short continu- 
ance of the summer warmth, tlian to the lowness of its 
existing degree. In accordance vrilh this view we cer- 
tainly find ihnt many insects, such as gnats, mosquitoes, 
&C. which pass their larva slate in water, — thus avoiding 
the extremest cold, and whose existence in the perfect 
atate being naturally ephemeral, must therefore suffer 



n the shortness of aiunmer, — are nowhere more 

PbtnibleBoine than smoiig the moors and marshes of the 

"" ' On the other hand the number of coleopterous 

, which, being naturally longer lived, require a 

greater continuance of narmto, is sensibly diminished 

amid those dreary wastes.' 

Several specimens of a species of caterpillar were found 
inMdTille Island. They ocijurredin the vicinity of Sulix 
Areliea a-nd. ■ Saxifraga oppotrilifolia, and a new moth 
{Bombyx SaMrti, K.) was found in a swampy part of 
tite islmd. The honey-b«e {,ApU mellifiea) is supposed 
to be not an ind^enous, but an imported species in 
Amaici. Our land espeditions did not observe its occiir- 
rence to the north of Canada. The Americans have now 
tsttled the Missouri, as far as the 95th median, and it U 
probable that the New England men, in their journeys 
westward, carried hivea along with them. According to 
Mr Warden, the honey-bee was not found to the west- 
mrd of the Mississippi prior to the year 179T ; but it 
ia now well known, and has been so for a considerable 
time, as high up the Missouri as the Maba nation; having 
proceeded westward 600 miles in fourteen years-t Such a 
distance seema great for these tiny creatures to advance by 
the ordinary process of swarming, even supposing that the 
fl^ht of llie new colonies was invariably in a western di- 
rection. It is at the rate of 13 miles a-year; but they 
bftve perhaps been smitten by the Yankee passion of settling 
beyiHid the clearings. J A wild bee (Jpwn/piiWj Fab. flom- 
bd» Arcticus, K.) of a black colour, with the base and 
apes of the thorax and the anterior half of the abdomen 
pate yellow, is very common within the Arctic Circle.|) 
" Scarcdy any genus of the insect creation baa so large a 
range as this of Bombus. It is found in the Old World 

• IlHd. p. 4n. 

t Statisticalj PollUailp aod Historical Acniutit uf ihe United 
StUuof AniencH, vnL iii. o- 13!l- 

X Dr Ridiardson latclj infnmied me tbat in tbe Rourse of bis 

hliag dnr coTDmon LuiDtile bee, but that he did nol al the lime as- 
certain theeiBrt Bpedes.snd the circiiniatancBa under which he was 
then placed unfortunalel; prelcDted hia prsaerviDg Bpecimeiu of 

)| The insect shave alluded to U a distinct species fnim Uie Apii 
alpina nf Linn., which k hlac):, with the upper side of the abllo- 
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and in the New, — and from the limitt of ^benogamoos 
vegetation to the equator ; but its metropolia apfpean to 
be within the temperate zone. The range of tl^ speoBft 
in question seems limited by the Arctic Ciide, and to go 
from Greenland only westward, for it does not appear to 
have been seen in Lapland or Iceland/ or other easten 
parts of that circle."t 

Of the dipterous tribes we shall here mentwn only the 
Chirmwmus poiarU of IQrby. The body is of a deep 
black, somewhat hairy. Theantennseaiephimoae. The 
wings are rather shorter than the body, tn a milky hue, 
with prismatic reflections, and the margiiial ner^nics 
Uack. The abdom^i is slender and hairy. This specKi 
seems allied to the Tipula stereoraria cf De Geer, bat 
exceeds it by twice the size. Along wi^ Ctenophora 
Parrii it may be said to replace the Culices or gnats which 
prove so troublesome to navigators and trareu^ns up to a 
certain high latitude. The species ci the genus ChiroM^ 
mus, more especially, are o^en seen in our own country 
dancing in the sunbeams even during the depth of winter, 
when Culea is benumbed ; and it was therefore to be ex- 
pected, a priori, that the former would occupy a higher 
range, and approach nearer the pole than the latter. On 
the last day of Captain Parry's attempt to readi the North 
Pole over tne ice, a species of Aphis was^ found in lat 82° 
"26' 44", about 100 miles from the nearest known land.;]: 
This may be considered as the extreme northern boun. 
(lary of insect life. 

A small spider was seen in great abimdance in Mel- 
ville Island, running on the ground, as well as on various 
plants, and leaping when ahmmed. Mr Kirby had an op- 
portunity of examining only a single specimen, which 
was so defective from injury that he could not name with 
certainty the genus to wmch it belonged ; but from its 
leaping propensities it was inferred to belong to Sdlticus 
of Latreille. To whatever genus it pertains, the specific 
name of Melvillensis is now bestowed upon it 

Mr Scoresby brought a few insects from Uie east coast 
of West Greenland. Among these were two butterflies, 



• Hooker's Recollections of Iceland, Ist edition, p. 34. 

+ Supplement to the Appendix to Captain Pany^ First Voyage, 

t Narrative of an Attempt to reach the North Pole in Boats. 
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Papilio paUenOy Linn. i^Fauru suec. 1041)^ and Papilio 
dta^Liinn.(Fab.ilfan/.i7i«.ii.p.61^ n. 581). Both of these 
were enumerated for the first time as productions of Green- 
land in the account of his voyage ; for the only butterfly 
met with on either coast by Fabricius was tne Papilio 
TuUia of MuUer.« 

The entomology of the northern portions of the main- 
land of America is as yet known only through a few vague 
and superficial notices from which we can deduce no po- 
ative results^ and with which we therefore deem it un- 
necessary to trouble the reader. We expect ere long a 
valuable contribution on the subject from the skilful pen 
of Mr Kirby.t 

* Scoreeby's Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fish- 
eejy p. 424. ^ 

-f The third volume of Dr Richardson^s Fauna Boreali-Ame' 
rieanaj now in preparation, will c(mtain a few notices of Serpents, 
— a description of tne Fishes, — an account of the Insects (by Mr 
Kirby)^— and a list of Testacea. 




CHAPTER IX. 



■« Obsen^tinfu 

gTPat UiviBiuDH of PhffiD 

From East GcveDland — Alices of the mora remaHiAMB Spe^B 
ccJIected by Dr Rkhaidiwii-GaJiBin Tinctnrinm— CumDS Alt* 
—Fhhx rf<adii-VibuniomEdule-Aal™Nudi.i,uli8_I.ilhiiii 
PfailafUlphicum—EpilabiuniAi^ualiruUiini— Ledum latifcdium— 
L. Pdiulre— PrnDiu VirginiiinB— Pynui Oialis— Crepis Nbbh— 
Cineraria Congwta— Pinia Nigra— P. Albs— P. Bankainna—P. 
Micmcarpa — P. Lamhertiiina — EmpeinimNiiniini — MvricaGale 
— Popnlos TreiHda — PoptiluH BaL>aniilera^ — Jiuu)ieTU« ProHtrats 
— S]ilachmini Mnintdes— Dtcninuin Elont^uin — Gyrojihnra pro- 
iKHridn— Hjperlniiwi Pennsvlmni™, M«klenbet|jii, vellai — 
Cetmria Hiehardsonii— Pucus'Ceranindea— Difficulliea in the De- 
tormiiiBtiua of Arctic Species— Pbat« receallv intmdaced to the 
British GardenB— LBthjnis Decaphjllus— Eulocn KnuJiliiui — 
LapinuH Liltaralii— ClukinPulcMla— GerardiaCapiUta— Nev 

I Dddecatheun — Andromeda Tetragona— Mcnziesia EmpctiifoliB 

_ — Azalea Lappunica — -DTjaa DTmnnjundUL 

I A1.THDU1911, as asul^ect of tcientific andphiloEnpliicalin- 
Tcstigation, botany vieids in interest to none of the other 
branches of natural history, and although a great poet 
and profound observer of nature has asserted that 

" To hiin the meanest flover that blona can give 
Thoughta that do oilen lie too deep for tears,^' 
yi;t, owing to the extendon which we have assigned to the 
zoological department, our space we fear wiU scarcely 
fiuffice for more than a cursory sketch, even with the to- 
tal exclusion of all lachrymose afiectioa. Several of our 
best botanists have, of late years, devoted a portion of 
their attention to die flora of the Northern Regions of 
America ; but the subject baa as yet made Utile progress 
beyond the indispensable preliminary of correct, though 
probably imt yet completed, catalogues of certain districts. 
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From these it is scarcely possible at present to select any 
anch general features as would interest the minority of 
our t^ders ; but we shall in the mean while indicate the 
eovirces from which those who incline to invesliEate this 
branch of science may dedve the most ample and accu- 
rate information. 

A list of plants, coDecled in Melville Island by the of- 
ficers of the first Polar voyage, has been published by 
Mr Brown, with characters and descriptions of the new 
Hpedes.* This account was made up from the herbaria 
of Captain Sabine, Mr Edwards, Mr James Ross, Captain 
Pairy, Mr Fisher, and Mr Bevetley, whose names are 
here given in the order of the extent of their coUecUons. 
Great difficulty was experienced by Mr Brown in deter- 
mining many of the specie*, either from their extremely 
rariable character or the incomplete contUtion of the 
specimens, and occasionally also Irom the want of au- 
thentic individuals of an identical or analogous nature 
from other countries, with which the recent acquisitions 
might be compared. The plan originally followe<) by the 
great Scotch botaniBt in the preparation of his Ust was 
more extensive than that finally executed. It included 
lunarks on the state and relative proportions of the pri- 
mary divisions and natural orders to which these north- 
ern plants pertained, — a comparison of that hyperborean 
yt^tstion with the productions of nearly similar climates, 
— and observations on the rai^e of such species as were 
aacertiuned to be common to Melville Island and other 
parts of the world. Towards the completion of that plan 
he had made considerable pn^jiress ; but he found eventu- 
ally that to have satisfacloriiy developed some of the sub- 
jects just nametl, would not only have required more time 
duin he had then in his power to bestow, — but also a more 
ample stock of materials than was at that period within 
his reach. If then so skilful an observer was unable to 
exhibit any genera! views on the subject, we hold oui- 
gelves to stand excused for their absence from this depart- 
ment of our present publication. In the list referred to 
the reader wiU find descriptions of several new or imper- 
fectly-known genera and species, with atlmlrable illustra- 
tive engravings from the unrivalled pencil of Mr Bauer. 

* Supplement la the Appendii to Captda Parry's Firat Vtijiige, 



Jn Mr Brown's earliest observations on the interealiif 
mbject of the relative proportions of the two primar; di- 
visiotia of ph^nogamous plants, he had arrived at the 
concluHon, that from ts ' as far as 60°, or perhaps 65" of 
nortli latitude, the proportion of dicotyledonous to mooo- 
cotyledonouB plants craJually dirainished." From a suhw- 
quentcniuiileration.however, of ttielist of Greenland plane 
mven by I'rofessor Gei8ecke,t as well as from wlul be 
had been able elsewhere to collect, r^arding the v^b- 
tion of Alpine resiooa, he had supposed it not iropro- 
bahle that in still higher latitudes, and at correspondiiig 
heigrhts above the level of the sea, the relative numbers of 
these two divisions were again inverted ;J — in the list of 
Greenland plants just referred to, dieolyledones bdog 
to monocotyledones as four to one, or in nearly the eipii- 
noctial ratio; and in the vegetation of Spitzbergiai, « 
lar as it could be judged of from the mal^als IiiAerU 
collected, the proportion of dicotyledones af^earii^ to ht 
■till further increased. This inversion in die cases now 
mentiuneil was found to depend at least as much oa the 
reduttion of the proportion of gramineie, as on the increue 
of certain dicotyledonous iamihes, especially saxlfr^eff 
and crudfertf. " The flora of Melville Isl^id, however. 
which, as far as relates to the two primary divisionB al 
phienogamous pianls, is probably as much to be depend- 
ed on as any local catalogue hitherto published, leads to 
very different conclusions, — dicotyledones being in the 
jHcsenc Ust to inonocatyl«lones as iive to two, or insK 
low a ratio as has been any where yet observed ; while 
the proportion of grasses, instead of being reihiced, is 
nearly double what has been found in any other part 
of the world (see Humholdt in Diet, des Sciences fitX. 
torn. 18, table at p. 416), — this family forming one-fifth 
of the whole phienogamous vegetation.")) 

I'rior to the publication of the list, from the prefator}- 
remarks to whicli the preceding is an extract, a short ca- 
talogue of plants, collected on the east coast of Greenland, 
was pubhstied by Mr Scoresby, with some remarks b} 



" FlindBra' Voyage, it p. fi3B. 

+ Article GrtHil^ in Bre»a»r'» Encytliffl 

J Tucliey's Conp), p. 423. 

!■ Siipjilement of Uie Appendix to Caplflin Parry's First Vi 
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Dr Hooher.* The female catkina of a willow, allied to 
Saltje arenaria of Smith, arc described as extremely 
beautiful, owing to the fine contrast between their airooBt 
black scales and the pure silky whiteness of their ger- 
menB. This was the only arborons plant met with by 
Mr Scoresby. Its mode of growth was singular; for 
although it eiqianded to the extent of several feet, it 90 
accommodated itself to the nature ofthat chilly climate, or 
was so acted upon by its ungeiiial influence, that it only 
niread' laterally, and was never observed to riae higher 
than two or three inches from the ground.i' 

In the same year with the preceding, the narrative of 
Si John Franklin's first journey, ahready so often re. 
ferred to, made its appearance. The Appendix to that 
volume (No. vii. p. 729) contains a liat of North Ameri- 
can plantB by Dr Richardson, which, however, is not 
^ven as containing any thing like a full catalogue of the 
flora of the distrin through which the expedition travel- 
led. During their summer journeys only a small portion 
of time could be allotted to botanical researches, and the 
oonslant and more important duties of the officers pre. 
vented their aiding tlie doctor at all times in the collec- 
tion of apeciniens, as sedulously as they indined to do. 
Under unavoidable circumstances, of a very harassing 
nature, a large proportion of plants may well be supposed 
to have escaped their notice; and the tusaatrous incidents 
attending their homeward journey across the Barren 
Grounds, from the shores of the Arctic Sea, forced them 
to leave behind the entire colleclionB formed during the 
summer of IttSl, with tlie exception of a few specimens 
collected on the banks of the Coppermine River, and 
which had previously been intrusted to Mr Wentzel's 
care. Professor Schwosgrichen, when in London, named 
lite muBci, and Dr Hooker unilertook the examination 
of the lichencB and fungi. Nothing more need be said 
CO stamp a high value on those pardons of the catalogue. 

This liat contains (besides a few specimens dcscrib^ in 

■ Journal uf a Vonin to ths Nurthflm Whale-Gsherr, An. 
pandii, NcIl.p.41U. 

ouuult a Catali^a of Plants collected by Williun Jameson, Esq., 
mrgeon, on the west const of Gmnlsaio, drawn up b; Dr Gre- 
Tllle, and nnbllshed in tbe Memoirs of the Wemerian Society. 
«al. iii. p. 420. 



the addenda by Mr Brown) above GflO Bpedea. These 
are referable to various classes in the following nnmerical 
proportions : — 



Mnmndria,.... 
DiandTiBf...-.-, 

Triondiia, 

Telrsndriap... 
Pentuidna,'., 



S'Jit;;::;:- 










Di«cia,.-., 


2J 






Fund?!^ 


IB 

121 





(dynndna,. „- „. 

jnajnaan, 

TetndyunBa, 

We ahall briefly notiee a few species, remarkable for 
their economic or otlier uses. The juice of the Galiam 
tiactorivm is uaed indiscriminatety with that of G. bore- 
ak, by the women of the Cree nation, for the purpose of 
dying their porcupine quilis. The lead.coloured fruit of 
Cornut alba are called bear-berries (musqua-meena) by 
the Crees, because the bear is known to feed and fatten on 
them. A new species of phlox was discovered by the 
expedition, ami named PAioj/Zoorfti, "asa email trimite," 
Dr Richardson informs us, " lo ll)e memory of my la- 
menteil friend and companion, whose genius, had his life 
been spared, would have raised him to a conspicuous 
Ration in his profession, and rendered him an ornament 
to any science to which he mieht have chosen to direct 
his attention." This beautifuT plant is a striking or- 
nament to [he pkine in the neighbourhood of Carlton 
House, where it forms lai^e patches, conspicuous from a 
distance. The red berries of the Vibiiraum edule, najned 
winter.berries by the Crees, were observed to be high- 
ly omamentaJ to the woods. The bruised bark of the 
root of Axiilea nuditauUs is applied by the Indians to 
recent nounds. The Litium Philadelphicum is called 
mouse-root by the Crees, because the common mouse of 
their country (a spedea of campagnol) is known to feed 
upon its scaly bulbs. The Canadian voyagers use the 
young shoots of Epilobium angustifolium as a pot-herb, 
under the name of L'lterbe/ree. The Ledum latifolium. 
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i nseii as tea, U natced kawkee-kee-pucquaw 
(evergreen, or always lesves), and also luaskfe^ or aie- 
didne, because the nativee think that the while residents 
drink lis infusion as a medidne. The Ledum paluitff, 
according U> Dr Richardson, forms a better substitute 
for tea than the plant just named. 

The Prunua Virginiana grows lo be a handsome imBU 
tree, rising on tlie sandy plains of the Saskatchawan to 
the height of ^ feet, and extending as farnorlh as Great 
Stave Lake, where, however, it attains the height of only 
live feet. Its fruit, known under the name of choke- 
cherry, is not very edible in the recent state, but forms a 
desirable addition to pemmicaji when dried and bruised. 
The Pyrua ovalU of Pursli is a common plant as far north 
as lat. 63°, and abounds hi Che plains of the Saskatchawan. 
Its wood is greatly esteemed by the Crees, for the forma, 
tion of arrows and pipe-stems; it is hence called boU de 
fieehe by the Canadian voyagers. Its berries, about the 
nze of a pea, are the finest fruit in the country, and are 
used by the Crees under the name of Messasscootoon)- 
meena, both fresh and dried. They make excellent pud- 

.ijnong the Syngenesioua plsnta we shall signalize only 
two examples. The Crepis nana, a siuguJar species, ap- 
pears to have been noticed by the land-expedidon only on 
the banks of the Coppermine River. The polar voy- 
agers collected it in Repulse ilay, Five Hawser Bay, and 
Lyon Inlet. 

The Ciaeraria congeata, described by Mr Brown," 
varies from three to seven inches in height. The leaves are 
sometimes merely undulated, at other times furnished 
with long, spreaihng, sharp, uneqiml, tooth-like process- 
es. Generally the flowers are collected into a remark- 
ably compact head; but in two specimens examined by 
Dr Hooker,t several of the flower-stalks spring singly 
fiom (he axils of the leaves up the whole length of the 
Stan ; in which case they are mostly single-flowered, 
[mQcaCed, and leafy; hut always clothed, in common 
with the involucre, by a beautitul long and dense silky 
wool, by which character this species appears to be prin- 
cipaUy distinguished from C. jialuatria. Spedmens of 
ihis plant were gathered by Dr Richardson in Bathurst 




Inlet, on the *ore of the Arctic Sea, on the 95th of Jxifff ' 
According lo Mr Edwards, the individuals in Captsin 
Perry's collection, whit^h have elongsted flower-Gtalkg. 
were ihrawn out by hiving been made to grow on board 
ship ; at least he has seen such Ireattnent produce pre- 
cisely that effect ; and he adds that in ils native place of 
growth he never observed the plant otherwise tnan re- 
markaJily dense and crowded in its inflorescence. 

ThebIackAinericanspnice(j'mTiERij;ra, Lamb.) is found 
in iwampy situations as far north as Ut 65°, where it ler- 
minateaalongwith iheBettilapapj/ranea. The white Ame- 
rican spruce (p. alba, Lamb.) is mentioned by Dr Ridiard. 
■on as the most northern tree which came under his obser. 
TAtion. " On the Coppermine River, within SO miles of 
the Arctic Sea, it attains the height of ao feet or more. 
Its timber is in common use throughout the country, and 
its slender roots, denominated Watapeh, are indispensable 
to canoe-n)aker« for sewing the slips of birch.bark together. 
The resin which it exudes is used for paying over the 
seams of the canoes ; and canoes for temporary purposes 
are frefjuently formed of its own bark. It is the only 
tree that the Esquimaux of the Arctic Sea have access lo 
wliile growing, and they contrive to make pretty strong 
bowabyjoiningpiecesofits wood together."* The Scrub 
or gray pine (i'lHu* Banktiana, Lamb.), in dry sandy 
■oils, prevails to the ejiclusion of all odieis. It is a hand- 
amne tree with long, spreading, flexible branches, gene- 
rally furnished witli whorled curvetl cones of many years' 
growth. It attains the height of 40 feet and upwards in 
favourabie situations; but the <liameter ol' ils imnk is 
greater in proportion to its height than that of tlie other 
pines of the country. It exudes less resin than F. alba. 
Tlte Canada porcupine feeds upon its bark; anditswood, 
from its lightness and the straightness and toughness of 
itB (ibres, is highly prised as canoe timbers. It vran ob- 
served on the route of the overland expedition as far 
north as lat 64" ; but mi tlie sandy banks of the Macken. 
sie it is said to attain fo a still higher latitude.t The 

* Appendix Id Franklin's First Journey, p. 7fi2. 

■f \ini — This is the only American epecies that nukes any 



.'American larch (P. tnierocarpa, Lamb.) was obBerved in 
swampy Bituatioiia t'rom York Factory to Point Lake, in 
lat. Gi". It was however of dwariisl) growth in Che ImU 
named locality, seldom exceeding the height of six or 
dght feet. 

One of the most magnificent of the newly-diacovered 
fbrest-trees of North America is Lambert's pine {Finiu 
Lamba^iatta, Douglas). Its prinuipal locahticsare pro- 
bably to the south of the iliBtricts with which we are here 
more eGpecially interest*^ ; but as its northern boundaries 
are not yet known, and as it forms in itself so fine a fea- 
ture in this ilepartment of botany, we cannot leave it alto. 
getfaer unnoticed. It covers large difitricta in Northern 
California, about a hundred miles from the ocean, in lat. 
t3° north, and extends as far south as 1°. It grows spar. 
ingly upoD low hills, and the undulating country east of 
a range of mountains, running in a south-western direc- 
tion from the Rocky Mountains towards the sea, where 
the soil consists entirely of pure sand. It forms no dense 
forests like most of the other pines of North America, 
hut is seen scattenxl singly over the plains, more after the 
manner of Finns resinoia. The trunk of this gigantic 
tree attains a height of from 1 JO to upwards of S50 feet, 
vaiying from 20 to nearly 60 feet in circumference , — thus 
for exceeding 

" The tdlist iriiie 
Hewn on Norw^n hilb la be Uie nust 
or Gome gTHUt anuuinJ.'^ 
The stem is remarkably straight, and is destitute of 
branches for about two-thirds i^ its height. The bark in 
uncommonly smooth for such large timber; of a light- 
brown colour on the south, and bleached on the north dde. 
The branches are rather pendulous, and form an open 
pyramidal head, with diat appearance which is peculiar 
to the abies tribe. The leaves are rigid, from four to five 
inciied long, of a bright green colour, and grow in fives. 
The cones are pendulous from the CKtremities of the 
brsnchesf and when ripe measure about 1 1 inches in cir- 

teriy Review aambed (he deleriorBtion of our plantatiunB of tJio 
lut-named tree, to ttie cu^amstaooe of our nnrserjniea Gadii^ ii 
ehaper to import cunes Trom Cunsdii, than to pay far gtlhana^ 
them in Braemar, — a ehargc, however, from which tJie Inule must 
be fnllv and freely Bcquittei), as tlie Finiu iglveitrU does nut ui 
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in length. T]>e scales are lax, rounded, and destitute of 
gj>ines. The seeds are lar^, eight lines long and four 
broad, of an oval fonn. Their kernel is sweet and of a 
pleasuit taste. The timber is white, soft, and light, II 
abounds in turpentine reservoiis ; its specific gravity is 
0'16S ; and the whole tree produces an abundance of am- 
ber.coloured resin. That which exudea from the tree 
when it is partly burned loses its usual flavour, and 
acquires a sweet taste, in wliich state it is used by die 
natives as sugar, being mixed with their food.* The 
■eeds also are eaten when roasted, and they are likewi^ 
pounded into coarse cakes and stored for winter use.f 

Numerous species of willow occur in the Northern Re- 
gions of America, — they are not yet well defined. The 
plant which yields the whortleberry (Eni^(t-am nigrum) 
is valuable in these inhospitable r^ons. Its truit, after 
the Urat frosts, is juicy and very pleasant ; it is much 
sought after and carefuUy hoarded by the different kinds 
of marmot, and forms the autumnal food of that spedes 
of duck called Anas hyperborea. The Indian women use 
die buds of Myriea gale to dye their porcupine quills. 
The American trembUng poplar {Popiilus trepida) occurs 
from Hudson's Bay as far to the northward of Great Slave 
Lake as lat. 04°, It is found to bum better in a green 
state than any other tree of the country. The form of 

■ Mr Daiid Douglss, in Linn. Traiia^ vol. xv., and Edin. New 
PhiL JoufT vol. V. p. 401. 

t WelmKtthatDur accumplished HiiTes[undent, Dr Traill of 
Liverpoal, vilII cicuse onr unakiog Iha foUnwlDg cilnict from one 
nf his private IpUdts. " Have vou seen Douglas P I was greally 
pleoaBd with his inlellkrence ana modeaty. He e;ave me b, moat 



inteiwiting sketch oT ha travels beirond t 
and a Bimple hut appalling account of^the pi 

in that pari of tha New World. The contraJit between the vego- 
tntion of the wpHlem and eastern »ideA of the diiun is striking, llie 
variety of oahSt ja^landes, and elm^ inlersperaed with magnoliafl 
and rliodudandronR, form the utriUng peculiaritieB of the raslem, — 
but beyond the mountains onlj one apKiBH of oak is found, whila 
neither elmSj juf Inndes, nor magnolias occur, and only a aingle 
ihododendron. Il is, hovever, the favouHte haunt of the giant 
pliie. He had measured Hevoml mote than 230 feet hich,— he saw 
some still Uller, and took the circumierence of a stem denuded of 
its bark, which was 4fl feet in drcumference, and at ISO feet from 
its base «till bore a circumference of 4J feet The anuual ring! 
on one stem were aBcertaioed to Vte niiie fiuni^TCit.^' ^^ 
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the leaf-slalk in this species is highly curious, and beau- 
dfuUy accorda vdth, and accounts for, itji cendnual mo- 
don, — the upper part being rounded, and suddenly, at 
its junction with the leaf, becoming so thin and fiat as to 
have scarcely sufficient stren|nh to support it. The baL 
mta poplar {!'. baltamifera) may be said to grow to a 
greater circumference than any other species in these 
uoTthem regions. Although it bums badly when green, 
and gives little heat, its ashes yield a great quantity 
of potash. It was traced as I'ar north as Great Slave 
Iiflke, and the south branch of the Mackenzie has been 
named Riviere auK Liarda from its frequent prevalence in 
ihat quarter. Great part of the drift-timber observed on 
the shores of the Arctic Sea belongs to this species of tree- 
It is Cftlled ugly poplar (matheb-meetoos) by the Creea. 

The fruit of the common juniper is known under the 
sppdladon of crowberry to the last-named nation ; and 
aoDther species of that plant, of almost equal frequency 
{Juniptrua proHrata), grows clone to the ground, and 
■Qlds out flagelliform branches two yards long. 

(>f the Musci we shall here mention the SplachTnim 
tanioideg which is very common on the Barren Grounds, 
where it forma little tufts, the roots of which are found 
always to include the bones of some small animaL Di- 
iiranum eloTigaluni likewise occurs on those desolate dia- 
IrictK, where, with other species of the f;enus, it forms 
dense tufts vetv troublesome to pedestrians. These are 
called " women K heads" by the Indians, "because," say 
the latter, " when you kick them, they do not get out of 
the wayj" — a fine commentary on a life of unsophisticated 
nature, and a beautiful illuEtration of the rehned ideas 
which prevail in countries 

. " Where wild in wcxtda the noble Havage num." 

Of the Lichenes, of which there are many species in 
these northern countries, we shall name a few eKsmplei. 
Oyropkora proboncidea h found on rocks on the Barren 
Grounds, and ia more abundant towards the Arctic Sea 
duuiG. hi/perbo>ta. These two species, in common with G. 
Pennaylvanica and Meckbmbergii, were found in greater 
or less abundance in almost all rocky places throughout ihe 
northern portions of the overland journey. They 
all four useA as food ; but as our travellers had no 
means of extracting the bitter principle Stom (hem, '4\fc') 
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proved injurious to several of the pwty by indnetiu 
tere boweL-campSaints. The Indian* rgect them aJ 



tious. The lut-iumeil lichen is, however, rather s< 

the Barren Grounds; and Dr Ricbardsoii and his com. 

nnioni vvere oUiged to resort to the other three, which. 

though they served the purpose of allayinif the appetite, 

were ftnind to he very inefficient in restoring or recruiting 

•anigth. The G. aellea h chamcteristic of moist and 

. AaAy rocks, and is coiiEequently most luxuriant in woods. 

It tomis a pleasantcr food than any of the Bpecieii vie 

t have named ; but it unfortunately occurs but eparingly on 

, the Barren Grounds, where its presence would be most 

[ dedrable. A new plant named Cetraria Riehardignii by 

Dr Holder, was found on these grounds generally in the 

tracks of the rein-deer. 1 1 did not ap|iear to occur to the 

■outhwani of the Great Slave L[die. About a score of 

• fliDgi were pickeil up hy our scientific travellers. Ex. 

dusive of a conferva, and the fragment of a floridea, the 

J'ueut eeranoidet was the only alga observed in the Aj*ct)c 

Seas.- 

The Appendix to Captain Parry's second voyage was 
puhlifihed in IH9S, and contains, among other hi^y- 
pri zed contributions, a botanical Appendix hy Dr Hooker. 
When the extent of the collections examin^ hy that ac 
Gomplished botanist is considered, a greater accession of 
new species might have been expect^ than actually oc- 
curred; but this is perhaps to be explaineil by the cuc- 
cumstance of the countries exploreil during the second 
fase being as it were intermeliate between those pre- 

>u^y examined, — Melville Island being to the north, 

and the continental portion of America, bordering the 
Arctic Sea, lying to the south of the districts to which 
we at present more immediately refer. This, in die opL 
nion of Dr Hooker, diminished the probability of the oc- 
currence of many new species. In point of mere num- 
ber, however, the second coUectione very conKJderably 
exceeded those of the preceding voyage, — and this may 
be explained partiy hy the more southern latitude in 
which the plants were gathered, and partiy by the length 
of time spent in those districts. Dr Hooker ci 
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that, as an illustration of the botanical producdonE of a 
region extending from between kt. &^ to 70° north, hia 
catalt^ue may be regarded as tolerably complete. The 
variety of ciyptoganiis is particularly great, and the her- 
buia were in such admirable order as to reflect thetiigh. 
est credit on the sIdU and aaaiduity of the gentlemen hy 
whom they were collected and preserved. 

" It may not be amiss," Dr Hooker observeB, " to no- 
tice here the extreme difHcnlty which attends the deter. 
raination of what ought and what ought not to be consi. 
dered as good species among Arctic plants. Vegetahlen 
of our own more southern lalituiles often assume, in those 
frigid regions, an aspect quite different from what we are 
accustomed to see them wear ; and which, without refer, 
ring to a very extensive series of specimens, might well 
be snpposed to afford decided marks of specific distinc- 
tioD. Mr Brown seems to be fully aware of this, and he 
speaks with caution of the identity of several of his new 
Epedes. In more than one instance, after having drawn 
out a description of a supposed new individual, L have 
found cause to alter my opinion concerning it, andfinally 
to consider it only as a variety of a weU-known kind ; 
nor shall I be surprised if future observations should show 
that my Saxifraga plantaginifotia must he united to S. 
nivalia, and my Chrj/sanlhemum gTandiflorum to C. ino- 
deram, though at first sight nothing can appear more dis- 

We shall conclude this branch of the subject by a few 
miscellaneous notices of recently-discovered species. 

The ten-leaved everlasting pea {Lathyrug decaphglluli') 
wag found on the hanks oi the Saskatchawan by Dr 
Bichardson and Mr Drummond. It is ailomed by fine 
heads of flowers, of a bright red colour before expan. 
aion, but which become purple as they open. This is an 
exceedingly ornamental plant, measuring about three feet 
in taeidit. It was first raised in this country by Mr Pa. 
tridc Neill of CanonmiUs, a gentleman well known for 
his encouragement of horticulture, and for his general 
attainments in many branches of natural science. 

PranUui'a eutoca {Euloca Franklinii).1- This inte- 

* Appendix to Piury^s Seoiod Vtiyage 10 the Arctic RpgiooB, 
^ BotBDJcaL Maguziiiei t- 2935 



resting annual was discovered by Dr Richsidson durii^ 
the fint overland expedition. It wae found growing in 
abundance amimgst trees that had been destroyed by lite, 
on the banks of the Missinnippi, and was named in Mr 
Brown in honour of the leader of the gallant liand.* It 
has now become well known in our gardens, the seeds 
collected durinfi the second expedition having been pretty 
generally distributed. It is a hardy plants which recom- 
mends itself to notice by the profusion of its bright blue- 
coloured blossoms-t 

The seashore lupin {Lupinut littoraiig).X This at~ 
namental and hardy perennial was diicovered by Mr 
Douglas, who found it " growing abundantly on the sea- 
shore of North-west America, from Cape Mendocino to 
Puget's Sound. Its tough brmchtng roots are service- 
able in binding t/^:ether the loose sand, and they are also 
uied by the natives of the river Columbia as winter food, 
being prepared by the simple process of drawing them 
through the lire until all their moisture is dissipated. 
The roots are then tied up in small bundles, and will keep 
for several months ; when ealen, they are roasted on the 
embers, and become farinaceous. The vernacular name 
of this plant is Somnuchtan ; and it is the liquorice 
spoken of by Lewis and Clarke, and by the navigators 
who have visited the north-west coast of Atnerica." 

We may add that Mr Douglas has enriched our gar- 
dens by upwards of (en new species of this fine genus. 

Beautiful Clarlda {Clarkia pulcheSa).\\ This hardy 
annual deserves its specific name, as it is really one of the 
most beautiful which has been recently introduced to our 
ganlens. Ilwas first discovered by Mr Lewison the Koos- 
koosky and (.^arke River«, but was afterwards found by 
Mr Douglas extending from the great falls of the Colum- 
bia to the Rocky Mountains, and seeds were forwarded 
by him to the London Horticultural Society. The 
flowers are generaUy of a fine lilac colour, but a pure 
white variety is also known. 

Mr Douglas discovered in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, and introduced into the Bridsli gardens, about till 
teen new species of I'entetemon, all of which ate oma- 

■ Addenda Ici Appendix to Franklin'a First Jniirnev, p. lUi, and 
Ub.27. 

t Dr Hooker, in Hot. Mag. * Ibid, t 3962. || Ibid. t. 21(18. 
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mental^ and many exceedingly beantiful herbaceous plants. 
To the same intelligent and mdefatigable collector we are 
also indebted for several fine species of GSnothera or tree- 
primrose. We owe to Dr Richardson and Mr Drmn- 
mond the introduction to our gardens of the following 
species : — ^viz. Gerardia capitata, a handsome perennial ; 
an apparently new species of Dodecatheon, which has 
flowered this sonmier in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden ; 
Andromeda tetragdna, Menxiesia empetrifoUa, Azalea 
Zsopponiea (three very beautiful small shrubby plants), 
and Dryas Drummondiu The last-named plant bears 
yeUow flowers. Of the other two known species of the 
g^ius^ one of which is a native of the mountains of 
ScotJand, the flowers are white. 
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T«B great extent of country traversed by our overland 
adveuturerB, the dreary condnuance of that universal snow, 
which so long rendered the Hurface of the earth in many 
places almost inaccessible, the frequent journeys in canoes, 
and the difficulties which almost perpetually prevailed in 
the way of transporting weighty articleB, prevented a 
complete or very satisfactory knowle^lge bring obtained 
of the geol<^ca] structure of the Northern Regions of 
America.* For the reasons stated below, we shall here 

of the Edinhui^b CaUnct Lihrarj, eo- 

aad AdTentUTH in the Polar Sea^ 

Arctic Gooloev bv 



tJtl«l,''N( 



d, " Nanalilo of Discovery and Adven 
Regions," the reader will find a cliaptet 



lie Island, Jan Mayen's Islnod, gpltxbu^, Old Greenland, and 
the varions insnlar and continental shores eiplored by the cipedi. 
tions under CEiptains Boss and Parry, are described and conunenled 
on. So far, therefore, as regards nuuiy of Uie great Xonh-eastom 
Repons of America, vte beg In refer the reader to Professor Jame. 
■on'e slulful summary. See also Observations on the Rock Speci- 
mens collected during the First Pole- v-™— 1- rl,.,l_ lt™.i~ 
Esq. Supplement to tlie Appeniii, 



confine our observations to certain restricled districts of 
those regions. 

Between the fifty-sixth and fifty^ighth parallels the 
western shores of Hudson's Bay are extremely flat, and 
the depth of water decreases very gradually on approach- 
ing them. Dr Richardson states that in seven fadioms 
of water the tops of the trees are just visible from a ship's 
decL Lat^ boulder-atones are scattered over the beach, 
and sometimes form shoals as far as five miles from shore. 
These ere, of course, troublesome and dangerous to boats. 
Hayes and Nelson Rivera enter Hudson's Bay about the 
central portion of this quarter. They are separated on 
reaching the coast merely by a low alluvial point of land, 
on which York Factory is stationed. A low and uni- 
formly swampy aspect characterizes the surrounding 
country, and the banks of Hayes Kiver at least for fifty 
mites inland. The upper soil presents a thin stratum erf 
half-decayed mosses, immediately under which we find 
a thick bed of teilacious and somewhat slaty bluish clay 
containing boulder-stones. Forests, consisting chiefly of 
spmcea, larches, and poplars, occur, but the individual 
trees, except under local circumstances of a favourable 
nature, are of small size. 

The subsoil is generally frozen, and as it consequently 
retains a great deal of the surface-water, swaraps erf 
nihagna and other mosses are always being formed ; but 
the &igbt summer days, though long, are few, and as 
vegetation thus decays but slowly, litde peat occurs. 
During a favourable season the ground thaws to the depth 
of about four feet ; but there still remains, it is said, a 
frozen bed of ten or eleven feet, beneath which we find 
loose sand. As the earth is not thus permanently frozen 
in the interior countries of North America, the ungenial 
condition of the soil about York Factory ought probably 
to be attributed to the neigbbourhowl of the sea, which is 
too much encumbered with ice during winter to mitigate 
the severity of those naturally frost-bound r^ons, and 
being laden along shore with numerous icebergs and other 
insulated masses, even to ttie midiUe of August, must of 
course diminish the intensity of the summer lieaL" 

The boulder-stones Just mentioned show that there 

* Appendix la Finnklin's First Jouraej (o (be Shores o( Ibr 
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occui in the district of Hayes River several p 
rocks, Buch as red )^nite, hornblende rock, gndsa, tad 
■yenite; of the transition cIsbs, graywacke; and of the 
»eo(mdary class, reil samtstone, — belonging probably to the 
new red sandstone formation, in which is included the 
rotjiegende and variegated sandstone. Two kinds of Itmc- 
■tone likewise occur in this district. 

The banks of Steel River, the principal branch of the 
Hayes, present the same general characters as tliose of the 
stream into which it flows. ITie same may be said of 
Fox and Hill Rivers, the union of which forms the Stetd 
River. However, on the lower parts of Hill River the 
banks are more varied in their outlines, and rising more 
precipitately and from a narrow channel, they attain to an 
elevation of nearly 3(H> feet About a mile below the 
Rock Portage, that is, about 100 miles from the se«, 
rocks flrst occur in situ. I'hey consist of gneiss, and 
rise in the channel of the river oom beneath lofty hanks 
of clay. This gneiss formation seems to extend to Lake 
Winipt^, sjhI contains subordinate beds and veins of 
granite, and beds of hornblende rock, and mica-slate. 
At the Swampy Portage a bed of red felspar occurs. It 
contains small grains of epidote, and at the Upper Portage 
homblende-Blate was observed, alternating with gray gneiss, 
slightly intermingled with hornblende, together mth beds 
of quartz rock containing precious garnets. At the Lower 
Portage on Jack River (the name of Hill River after 
crossing Swampy Lake) a red granite occurs. The rocks 
on Jack River are low, with a very spare covering of soil ; 
the woods are thin, and the surrounding coimtry flat. 
The borders of Knee Lake present similar characters ; but 
in one spot which was examined on account of ita ex- 
hibiting a mare luxuriant growth of trees, the soil was 
still thin, hut the subjacent rock consisted of primitive 
greenstone, with disseminated iron pyrites. " About half 
a mile from the bend or knee of the lake," says Sir John 
Franklin, " there is a small rocky island, composed of 
magiMtic iron ore, which ofiects uie magnetic needle at 
a considetahle distance. Having received previous infor- 
mation respecting this circumstance, we watched our com- 
paaaei carefally, and percdved that they were affected at 
the distance of three hundred yards, both on the ap- 
proach to and departure from the rock : on decrcasiDg 
the distance they became gradually more 
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steady, and on landing they were renderral useless; and 
it was evident that Ihe fjeneral magnetic influence was 
totally orerpawered by the local attiactiOD of the ore. 
Whea Kater's compass was held near to ihe ground, on 
the norlii-iresC side of the island, the needle (Upped so 
mtich that the card could not be made to traverse by any 
adjustment of the hand ; but on maving the same coni- 
paEs about thirty yards (o the west part of tile islet, the 
needle became horizontal, traversed freely, and pointed W 
the magnetic north."' 

We are indebted to Sir Alexander Mackenzie for the 
valuable oburvation, that the principal lakes in these 
Dorthoii quarters are interposed between the primitive 
TW^ka and the secondary strata which lie to the westward 
of them. Of this Lake Winipeg affords a good eiiample. 
It is a long narrow sheet of water, bounded on its eastern 
aide by primitive rocks, which are moEtly i^anitic, whilst 
horizontal limestone strata form its more indented western 

The north shore of Lake Wlnipeg is formed into a 
peninsula by Play-Green Lake and Limestone Bay. 
Steep cliffs of clay are here prevalent, similar to those 
which preceded the gneiss in Hill River, hut contaitiing 
rather more calcareous matter. The b^ch is comnosed 
of calcareous sand, and fragments of water-worn lime- 
stone, of which there are two kinds, — the one yellowish- 
while, duU, with conchoidal fracture and translacent 
eigee ; the other bluish and yellowiah-gray, dull, with in 
earthy fracture and opaque. Dr Richardson did not ob- 
serve any rocks of the former kind in titu. in this neigh- 
bourhood, althoi^h clitFsof the latter were apparent on the 
west side of Limestone Bay, and continued to bound the 
lake as far as the mouth of the Sftakatchawan, and were 
reported to spread down the whole of its western shore. 

The extension of the hmestone deposite of Lake Wini- 
pca, in a westerly lUrection, has not been ascertained, but 
It has been traced as far up the Saskatchawan as Carlton 
House, where it is at least ^MO miles in breadtli. 

This limestone extends over a vast tract of country, 
and may in general be characterized as compact, epiinty, 
and yeUowish-gray. It is very teatMeous, and large por. 
tions of it are entirely composed of iHvalve sheila. In 
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I Ae journey up the Saskatchawan it was traced to Qie 
E Neepewan, — a ilislance of 300 miles, — where it is either 
I ■ncceeiled or covered by clifls of calcareous day. It n 
I imbable that the limestone formation not only extends 
over a vast portion of the plains, but also rusB parallel to 
the Rocky Mountains as far as Slackenzte River. Be- 
tween it and the Rocky Mountains, rocks of the coal for- 
mation occur ; and beds of burning coal have been known 
for many years on the upper parts of the Sasbatchawan, 
u well as on the last.nained river. One of the most 
raarked churacleristicB of the limestone fonoalion is the 
entire exclusion of foreign beds. It was never observed 
in association with any other rock, except, perhaps, on 
Elk River, where it appeared in contact with compact 
earthy marl and alsg)^ mineral-pitch, or bituminous 
sandstone; and an Coppermine River, where roiled frag. 
ments of a similar stone were found connected with layers 
of dark flinty slate. Salt springs and lakes exist from 
twelve to twenty miles to the nordiward of Carlton House. 
In Athabasca Lake Sir John Franklin's party came 
again upon the edge of the primitive formation. Fort 
Cnipewyan seemed to stand upon a granite rock, and 
• little to the eastward a reddish granite is associated with 
L pay gneiss. Granite is the most abundant rock on Slave 
f Biver ; but it disappears about a mile and a half below 
the Portage des Noyes, and the banks from thence to 
Slave Lake are alluvial. At the mouth of the Yellow 
Knife River, and in Lake Prosperous, mica-slate pre- 
vailed ; and between Rocky and Carp Lakes the granite 
contains many beds of mica-slate, often passing into clay- 
slate. Here the country is tolerably wooded, and white 
spruce occupy the rocky situations, Pinus Banbsiana the 
sandy spots, and aspen the low moist places.* 

At Carp Lake the hiUs are of lower altitude, the valleys 
are less fertile and have fewer trees, and these features 
seem to characterize the commencement of the gneiss 
formation, which extends over the great district lo the 
eastward of tlie Coppermine River, termed by the Indiana 
the Barren Grounds, The soil is inimical to almost 
every species of vegetation. The summits of the bill^ 
about Fort Enterprise are composed of a durable red 
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granite, and lai^e nnssea of the Kame substance are scat- 
tered over their surface. On an ami of Point Lake, 
forty-five miles tlue north of Fort Enterprise, the rocks 
I)dong to the tranailion clasB, The hght blue coloured 
waters of Great Bear Lake are very transparent, more 
eepecially in the vicinity of the primitive motmt^ns of 
MTavish Bay. A piece of white raa;, when sunk, did 
not disappear till it had descended to the depth of tifleen 
fathoms. The surface of Bear Lake is not supposed 
to be 900 feet above the Arctic Sea, and as its depth is 
much greater than that amount of feet, its bottom must 
oonsequently be below tlie level of the sea." At the 
mouth of Dease's River, the hills are five or six hunib^ 
feel high, and are composed principally, if not entirely, 
of dolomite, in horizontal strata. The northern shores 
of Bear Lake are low, and skirled by numerous shoals of 
UmeBiane boulders. At the foot of the Scented Grass , 
Hill, a rivulet has made a section to the depth of 1 0(1 feet, 
and there shaly beds are seen interstratilled with thin 
layers of blackish-brown earlhy-looking Umestone, con- 
taming selenile and pyrites. Globular concretions (rf that 
stone, and of a poor clay ironiitone, ako occur in beds in the 
tbale. The surfaces of the slate-clay were covered by an 
efflorescence of alum and sulphur, and many crystals of 
sulphate of iron he at the bottom of (he cliff, and several 
layers of plumose alum, half an inch in thickness, occur 
m the strata. At the base of Great Bear Mountain, the 
bituminous shale is intersCradfied with alate-clay, and Dt 
Richardson found embedded in the former a single piece 
ot brown coal, in which the fibroua structure of wood is 
^iparent.+ 

On the northern shore of Keith Bay, about four miles 
from Bear Lake River, stands Fort Franklin, upon a small 
terrace, which is elevated about thirty feet above the lake. 
The bottom of the bay, wherever distinguishable, was ob- 
served to be sandy, and thickly strewed with rounded pri- 
mitive boulders of great size, which were particularly abun. 
dant near the river,— and the waters of the cape formed 
by Scented Grass Hill were also strewed with large square 

• In MTavlsh Bay, near the shore of Great Slave Lalnt, forty- 
five blliDnu of line did not irach the botton. Sums of Ifae great 
1-1. r <■ — J supposed to descend 300 feat below tbe 
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blocks of limestone. AU these boulders must have been 
carried from the parent rocks by a current floning from 
the east. Two varieties af granite which occur among 
diem, were recognised as forniinf; abundant focIlg at Fort 
Enterprise, which lies abont 170 miles south-east fran 
MTaviah Bay. Thesoil in the vicinity of Fort Franklin 
ia sandy or gravelly, and covers to the depth of one or 
two feet a b^ of clay of unknown thickness. Thia clay 
continues firmly frozen during the greater portion of the 
jear, oiul the thaw seldom penetrates more than a couple 
at feet into the surface of the earth. 

Bear Lake River is about seventy miles long, from its 
origin in the lake till it falls into the Mackenzie, and its 
br^th is never less than 150 yards, except at the rapid. 
Sections made by the river generally presentsand or day, 
— the fomier probably proceeding from the disinttgration of 
I friable ^ay sandstone, wliich occasionally shows itself 
in themore solid form. The walls of the rapid are about 
diree miles long, and 190 feet high. They are composed 
irf horizontal beils, the lower of which con^sC of aji 
earthy.lookinf; stone, intermediate between slate-clay and 
sandstone, having interiorly a dull yellowish-gray colour. 
These beds are separated by thin slaty layers, of a sub- 
stance similar in appearance, but harder, which contain 
impressions of ferns, anil from the debris at thebotCom of 
Ae clifl' ]>r Richanlsan gathered impressions of the 
bwk of a tree (lepidodendron) and some animonttes in a 
brown iron-shot sandstone. These are regarded by Mr 
Sowerby as of a new species. They contain sulphate 
of barytes, and are supposed to be referable to some of 
the oolites near the Oxford clay. 

We may here notice the remarkable lignite formation 
of Mackenzie River. The formation which constitutes 
it! banks consists of wood-coal in various states, alternat- 
ing with beds of pipe-clay, potter's clay (occasionally bi. 
tuminous), slate-clay, gmvel, sand, and friable sandstones, 
and occasionally with porcelain-earth. These strata are 
nsually horizontal, and as many as four beds of lignite 
■re exposed in some places, of which the upper are above 
the h^hest river floods of present times. The lignite 
itself is pretty compact when recently detached; but it 
i^Kin splits into rhomboidal pieces, separable into more or 
leas delicate dsty portions. When burnt, it prodt 
little smoke or flame, and leaves a brownijih-red reaidi 
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not one-tenth nf the original bulk. But the smell is very 
letid, resemHing that of phoBphorus. It was found unfit 
for welding iron when used alone, but it sufficed when 
mixed with charcoal. However, the smell was sliU most 
■nnOTinc. A frequent form of this lignite is that of alate, 
of a dull brownish-black colour, with a shining streak. 

These remarkable beds seem to take fire spontaneous!}' 
when exposed lo the action of the air. They were found 
bomiitg by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, when he passed 
downwards in 1789, and are supposed to have been on 
fire ever since. Large slips of the banks take plau in 
CDiiBequence of the destruction of the coal, and it ia only 
iriien the debris haa been waslied away by the river that 
good sections become visible. " The beds were on Are 
when we visited them ; and the burnt clay, vitrified sand, 
■H^tinated gravel, &c. gave many spots the appearance 
Maa old brick-field."' 

The pipe-clay is also sufficiently singular to deserve a 
Bpecial notice. It occurs In beils from six inches to a 
ibot in thickness, and chiefly in contact with the lignite. 
Its colour is yetlowiih-white ^ in some places, however, 
it i> light lake-red. It Is used by the natives as an article 
of food in times of scarcity, and is said lo be capable of 
sustaining life for a considerable time. It is known lo 
the traders under the name of ishite mad. They wash 
ifaeir houses with it 

The alluvial islands at the mouth of the Mackenrie 
aq>ante the various branches of that great river. These 
■aundi are either partially or entirely flooded in the spring; 
ibar centres are depressed, and are either marshy or oc 
copied by a lake. Their borders, however, are more ele- 
vated, and are well clothed by white spruce-trees. These, 
and whatever other trees are produced in the islands, 
suddenly ceaie to grow about latitude ea° 40'. 

The famous Copper Mountains, so called, consist prin- 
cipally of trap rocks, which seemed to Dr Itichardson 
to be imposed upon the new red sandstone, or the floetz 
' itone which covers it They rise to a height of eight 
ine hundred feet above the level of the river, and pr^ 
a Boftish oudine at a distance ; but on a nearer view 



The Urgest pieces of copper are found associated with 
prehnite, and the Indians are careful to search for ore 
wherever they observe pieces of the iMt-named tmneral 
lying on the surface. The original repository or vein of 
copper ore does not appear to have been hitherto observed; 
but judging from spedmens picked up by our overland 
espeditdons, it most probably traverses felapathose tr«p. 



Ice-chisels have been observed i: 
Esquimaux measuring twelve c 



the possession of the 
fourteen inches long, 



Hid half an inch in diameter, formed of pure copper. 

Another ran^e of trap hills occurs at the distance of 
ten miles to the northward of the Copper Mountains. 
This range is about twenty miles from the Arctic Sea, 
■nd beyond it the country is very level, with a subsoil 
of light brownish-red sanilstol^e. These desolate pluQS 
nourish ottly a coarse short grass, and the trees which 
had previously dwindled to scraggy clumps entirely dis- 

At the moutli of the Coppermine River there occurs a 
low ridge of greenstone ; and from thence to Bloody Fall, 
which is a distance of about ten miles, the country is Tery 
level, with the exception of some ridgesof trap, by which 

is traversed. The channel of the river is sunk nearly 
150 feet below the level of the surrounding country, and 
ia bouniled by cliffs of yellowish- white sand, and some- 
times of clay, beneath which beds of greenstone occasion- 
aUy crop out. 

The islands in this quarter of the Arctic Sea are in- 
variably rocky. They present a remarkable uniformity 
of appearance, and are very generally bounded by mural 
precipices of trap-rock clinkstone or claystone. But the 
main shore presents a greater divemity. For sixty miles 
eastward of Coppermine Hiver, the beach is low and 
gravelly, but towards Tree River the trap rocks reappear 
and form a steril and rocky coast. At Port Epworth 
the valleys were stony, and almost entirely destitute of 
herbage. Tile rocks observed were liver-brown clinkstone 
porphyry, with a few beds oi' earthv greenstone, and the 
lame formation extends to the mouth of Weotzel's River, 
to the eastward of which a projection of the coast foims 
Cape Barrow. When Dr Richardson rounded this cape 
the weather was extremely fog^, but the rocks examined 
consisted of a beautiful adjnixture of red and gray granite, 
forming steep and craggy peaks wliicli rose abrupuy from 
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the water to the he^ht of 1500 feet. At DelenUon Har- 
bour the granite hills lerminate abruptly, or recede from 
die coast, giving place to less elevated strata of gneisa, in 
which beils of red granite are enclosed. A vein of galena 
WHS observed running through the gneiss foe two hun- 
dred yards at the spot uamed in consequence Galena 
Point.' A mass of indurated iron-shot slaty clay occurs 
on the western point of IMoore's Bay, and the promontory 
which forms the eastern side of that bay Is composed of 
trap rocks and claystone porphyry, whose mural precipi- 
ces conatitulethe sides of narrow valleys, opening at either 
end towards the sea. An iron-shot dinkstone porphyry, 
with acolumnar aspect, prevails from Moore's Bay to the 
entrance of Arctic Sound. The eastern shore of that 
sound is covered with grass, and scarcely exhibits any 
naked rock ; but the chnkstone porphyry reappears on 
Bankes' Peninsula, along with an earthy-looking green- 
stone, and forms as usual parallel ranges of mural precipice. 
On Barry's Island the trap rocks form cliffs from 50 to 1 60 
feet high, superimposed on tltick beds of indurated day 
or mari. A red amygdaloidal rock, containing beautifid 
pebbles of camehan, chalcedony, and embedded jaspers, 
was observed on the north side of the island. 

Trap rocks, for the most part greenstone, and sand- 
■tone of the new red formation, characterize Sir James 
Gordon's Bay ; but to the north of Fowler's Bay the 
gndsa reappears, with Iteds of granite and homtuende 
gndss. Hexagonal crystals of hornblende, above a foot 
long, were observed embedded in the gneiss near Point 
Evritt, and the islands in the ofGng consisted as usual of 
8cetz trap or porphyry. Cape Croker is composed of red 
sandstone, of which the debris forms a shelving and ut- 
t^y barren shore. Grayish-white sandstone, associated 
witn or passit^ into slaty clay, was visible on the north- 
em shore of Melville Sound, wherever the barren clayey 
soil was washed away. Cliffs of greenstone, or of clay- 
stone porphyry, superimposed on tile flat strata, present- 
ed the appearance of islands, when seen from the opposite 
coast, as our exploring party entered the sound, and had 
the low connecting land been then visible, a tedious and 
unnecessary circumnavigation of the sound itself would 
have been saved. The coast exhibited the same appear- 



tnce u far u PiHnt Tumigain, the inon cMtern poini 
■tlained by the overland expeditions. 

On ■ genera] view it appeais that the new red sand- 
SUme formation prevnile along those portions of the North 
American Arctic shores. " All the islands visited," sayt 
Dr Richardson, " were formed of trap or porphyry he- 
ionging lo that formation ; and, judging from simiWity 
of form, the rocks of the other islands belong to the same 
clasa. The f^eiss formation is next in extent ; and, in- 
' deed, it appears to run nearly parallel to the coast within 
the red Bantistone from Ca]>e Barrow, across Hood's Riven 
above Wilberforw Falls lo the bott<un of Bathurst's Itu 
let, and from thence to Hope's Bay, on the weslem side 
of Mdville Sound. The only foreign beds we observed 
in the gneiss were granite, perhaps quartz-roch and 
homblendic gneiss or syenite. We saw no clay or mics- 
sUte, nor did we observe any formationE intermediate 
between the gneiss and new red Bandstraie ; nor, except 
at Cape Barrow, where granite predominates, any other 
formation than the two just mentioned. Our opportu- 
nitjes for observation, however, were not extensive; the 
necessity of proceeding without delay limiting our botanical 
and geognostical excursionB to the short period that was 
required to prepare breakfast or supper."* 

From Point I'umagain the party proceeded to Hood's 
River, which they traced to same distance. Near its 
mouth that river is from lOO to 300 yards in width, and 
is bounded by steep high banks of clay, reposing on fltEts 
rocks. A t Wilberforce Falls, which are six or seven miles 
above the second rapid, tlie river makes a striking descent 
of about S50 feet into a ehasm, the walls of which conmst 
of lightjed felspathose sandstone, belonging, as Dr Rich- 
ardson supposes, to the old red sandstone formation, or 
that which lies under coal, and occasionally alternates 
with transition rocks-t A short distance above these falls 
the eneiss formation appears, and produces hills precisely 
aimUar to those about Fort Enterprise. On quitting 
Hood's River our exploring party ascended from the 
valley through which it flows, and entered upon an even, 
' ■dtyey, and very barren district, partially covered by 
I'diulow lakes. This plain countir continued nearly u 
as Cracroft's River, where the gneiss reappeared. 
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and presented those bleak hills and precipiccE bo charac- 
teristic of the liarren Grounds. The gncixB formation 
was observed to continue without essential change to Ob- 
struction Rapid, between Providence and Point Lakes, 
where it united with the Fort Enterprise district formerly 
alluded V>, 

The preceding geognostical details, and others into die 
consideration of which wc cannot here enter, render it 
apparent that the general distribution and connexion of 
the hills and mountain-iaasses of these northern r^ons 
are nearly tbe same as geulogints have observed to cba- 
racterite Minilar mat«»'ials in other pcrUons of tbe earth. 
The primitive rocks occur in their usual relations ; and 
gnmss, attended by an extremely scanty vegetation, ap- 
peate to be the most extensively diatributed. Granite was 
the next in frequency ; after which may be placed mica- 
slate. Clay-slate and prott^ue were the least abundant. 
The granite of Cape Barrow was intersected by veins of 
augite greenstone of the same <lescription ts those which 
occur in the granite districts of Great Britain, and the pri- 
mitive rocks in general were foutul to be traversed by 
vejn« of felspar, quartz, and gtiaite. 

The transition rocks, consisting principally of clay-slate 
and graywacke, bore a strong resemblance to those in 
Diunfries.shire,— a fact vrhich did not fail to attract the 
attention of Dr Richardson, himself a nadve of that dis- 
tricL 

In regard to the secondary formations, the iacts oh. 
served by Dr Richardson show the existence — Fitiit, Of 
the old re<! sandstone, or that which lies under coal, 
and occasionally alternates with transition rocks : Second, 
Of the coal formation, wlilch was ascertained to occur in 
certain districts of JIackenaie River, and towards the 
Rocky Mountains : Third, Of the new red or variegated 
sandstone, an important formation of considerable extent, 
which Goncaino:!, as it is known to do in (lie Old World, 
gypsum and Iwds of salt, or of muriatiferous clay, afford- 
ing saline materials for the impregnations of the salt 
springs which issue from it; Fourth, Of the secondary 
limestone belonging to that vast deposite wliich lies above 
the new red sandstone, and beneath chalk, and wiuch oc 
cupies extensive tracts In Britain and otiier parts of Eu- 
rope; Fifth, Of the secondary trap and '^t'p^v'irj xqi^*. 
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in the oompoBition and character of which one 
most interesting features is undoubtedly the fieqi 
currence c^ native copper^ both among tne Copper 
tains themselves, and along the Arctic shore. 

The alluvial deposites consist, as usual, of sand, 
rolled blocks, bomder-stones, and the debris of 
rocks. We may conclude by observing in the v 
Dr Richardson, to whom we are deeply indebted 
information presented in this volume, that the f< 
details make it manifest " that in the regions we t 
the rocks of the primitive, transition, secondary, a 
vial dasses, have the same general composition, st 
position, and distribution, as in other parts o£ . 
which have been examined ; and as these agree 1 
spects with the rock formations in Europe and At 
may with propriety be considered as universal form) 
parts of a grand and harmonious whole — the pre 
of infinite wisdom." 



« Staxd still and behold the woxdrgus w 
God, — the wondrous works of him which is i 
ly knowledge." 

<< Remember that thou maonifthis work wh: 
behold. Evert man may see it ; men mat be: 

AFAR off." 

« Lord, how manifold are tht works ! in 
hast thou made them all : the earth is fuli 
riches." 

« Before the mountains were brought fo 

EVER thou HADST FORMED THE EARTH AND THE 

even from everlasting to everlasting, th 
God." 



APPENDIX. 



A LATE MEMOIR OF SEBASTIAN CABOT, 



VINDICATION OF RICHARD HAKLUYT. 



Thb reader is alreBily aware thstin the present volume, the 
DiBcovery of North America, in the reign of Henry VH., 
has been excluaively ascribed to John Cabot, a Venetian, 
who had settled as a. merchant at Bristol The author of 
late work' has attributed this noted exteneioD of geogrs- 
Jucal knowledge solely to Ihe subject of his biography, Se- 
tMtstisn Cabot, tlie son of John. According to him, it was 
Sebaxtian who projected the expedition in which the disco. 
^tery was made, — it was Sebastian who conducted the expe. 
dition, — it is doubtful whether John Cabot accompanied 
voyage at all, — andit is certain, if he did, it was simply 
m' a merchant who traded on his capital. 7'he bit^ra- 
rfier has brought forward bis arguments in support of 
this theory, in the fifth chapter of his work, entitled 



' CompsratiTe Agency of John and Sebastian Cabot ; and 
it is in the cauree of these arguments that- he has made 
an attack upon the integrity and honesty of Rtchaid 
Halduyt, a writer \o whom tne hlHtory of moritiroe dift> 
covery is under the deepest obligations. These two pointy 
therefore,— the discovery of North America and the credit 
due to the evidence of Hakluyt, — must necessarily be con- 
sidered in conjunction ; and we trust we shall convince 
every impartial reader of the accuracy of our assertion, that 
John Cabot was the discoverer, and that the attack upon 
Hakluyt is perfectly unfounded. 

Before, however, proceeding to the mare immediate sub- 
ject of inquiry, we may be permitted to say, that, although 
it becomes our duty to point out repeated and matenal 
errors, and in some instances considerable injustice com- 
mitted by the biographer of Cabot, weareanxiouatOHvoid 
that peculiar asperity which he has unnecessarily ming- 
led with a subject so remote that it may surely he ap- 
proached in a spirit of great calmness and impartiality. 
We wish to employ no expression which may give a mo- 
ment's unnecessarv pain to the biographer. Ilis Memcdr 
of Cabot, as may be seen from the references to it in the 
course of tliis volume, has been frequently of use to us. 
Although rather a piece of hi(^:raphical and historical 
criticism than a ptu^ biography, it is a meritorious work ; 
it points out to the reader some recondite sources of in- 
formation,— its deductions and arguments are often acute 
and ingenious, — and, confused and deficient as it is in ila 
arrangement, it contains occasional passages which are elo- 
quenUy written. But it is impossible not to r^rel that there 
is infused into the whole book a more than ordinary propor- 
tion of that bitter and querulous spirit which, in a greater 
or less degree, seems inseparable from the lucubradons of 
the antiquary, — that the author has poured abuse, contempt, 
and ridicule upon those who have fallen into errors, which 
be sometimes has, and at other limes imagines he has delect- 
ed, — and that he is unscrupulous in imputing unfair and 
ungenerous motives to those who httle deserve such an ac- 
cusation. Robertson, Forsler, Henry, Campbell, Southej, 
Barrow, and other able writers, are attacked in unmea- 
(ured terms, as the arch propagators of aU tliat is errone- 
ous and superficial on the subject of maritime discovery; 
and OUT excellent fiiend Bichard Hakluyt, who has sl^t^^ 
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«i honoured grave for upwards of two centuries, is resusci. 
tated to be Created only with more unsparing severity. We 
proceed now to the discussion of the point in question, — 
Who Discovered North America? — The fact, then, that 
it WM JoHs Cabot who projected, fitted out, and con- 
ducted the expedition by which this discovery was made 
rests on evidence so conclusive, that it is difficult to imiu 
(pne how any impartial inquirer can resist itB force. 

First, There is the original commission or lett«TS-pa. 
tent in Rymer, voL xii. p. 595, in which John Cabot is 
evidently the principal person intruBt«d with the under, 
taking. His tfoee sons, I^ewis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, are 
indeed included with him in the patent ; but it is allowed 
on all hands, that neither Lewis nor Sanchez accompa- 
nied the voyage, and Sebastian, although he undoubtedly 
went along with his father, cou)<i not then have been 
more than twenty, — an age excluding the idea of hia either 
originating or conducting the enterprise. 

Seamdiy, We have the language of the second patent, 
dated the 3d February 1198, in which the letters are di- 
rected to Jokn Cabot alone, and he is empowered to sail 
vith his ships to the land and isles of lale found by the 
laid John, in the king's name and commandment, — a 
piece of evidence which, even if it sWod singje and uiu 
■upported, appears to be decisive of the question. 

Thirdly, We have the inscripdon under the conlem- 
porsry portrait of Sebastian Cabot, painted by Holbein, 
in wMch he is described as the son of the Venetian, Sir 
John Cabot, who was the firm discoverer of the New 
Land, " Primi Invenloris Terrse Novie sub Henrico VH. 
Anglue Bege ;" and in the 

Fourth place, A proof of the same fact is to be found 
in the inscription by Clement Adams upon the Map of 
America, which he engraved after a drawing of Sebastian 
Cabot's, and in the lifetime of this navigator. In this 
inscription, as already more minutely pointed out," the 
principal place is given to the father, John Cabot, and 
the eon is mentioned, as it appears to us, not as command- 
ing the ships or having originated the voyage, but simply 
as accompanying the expedition. 

Having gone liius far, we are now ready to enter upon 





the iiiveaiigalionol' the arguments urged by the biographer 
in favour of the claim which he has set up for Sebastian u 
the Bolc discoverer; and here we laay remark, that in the 
dassificBtion of his evidence he has followed a method 
which is certainly not the beat calculated far the nanifeata- 
tion of truth. He firEt arranges what he denominates the 
proofs in support of the father ; but those which he enu- 
merates first, and which alone he discusses with tninnte 
attention, are the weakest that could be selected, and such 
as DO one who carefully weighs them would place much 
reliance on ; whilst the unanswerable evidence is brought 
in last with extreme brevity, and dismissed with scarce 
any observation. 

" The various items of evidence." says he, " which are 
supposed to establish the prevailing personal agency of 
Jonn Cabot, may be ranked thus r — 

" 1. The alleged statement of Robert Fabyan. 

" 9. The language of more recent writers as to the 
character of the father. 

" 3. The appearance of his name in the map cut by 
Clement Adams, and also in tlie patents. 

" As to the first," he continues, " the authority nsaally 
referred to is found in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 9, — ' A note 
of Sebastian Cabot's first dificoverie of part of the Indies, 
taken out of the latter part of Robert Fabyan's Chronide, 
not hitherto printed, which is in the custodie of M. John 
Stow, a diligent preserver of antiquities. In the 13 
yeere of K. Henry the 7 (by meanes of one John Ca- 
bot, a Venetian, which made himselfe very expert and 
cunning in the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by a sea-card and other demon- 
strations reasonable he shewed), the king caused to man 
and victuall a ship at Bristow, to search for an island 
which he said he knew well was rich, and replenished 
with great commodities ; which shippe, thus manned and 
victualled, atthe king's costs, divers merchants of London 
ventured in her small stocks, being in her, as chief patron, 
the said Venedan. And in the ccmpany of the said ship, 
sailed also out of Bristow, three or foure small ships, frau^t 
with sleight and grosse march audi ses, as course cloth, caps, 
laces, points, and other trifles, and so departed from Bris- 
tow in the lieginning of May, of whom, in this mwor's 
time, returned no tidings.' " 



ThiB is ihe passage which theantborof the Memoir has 
accused Hakluyt of perverting; and, instead of giving it 
aimphf as it was furnished by Stow, — of interpoladng the 
name of John Cabot. Nor is it iliflicult to see how he was 
led to make this accusation. It wasnecessajjiin support 
of his views, to show that this alleged statement of Fabyan 
oMUuned no allusion to John, but actual); supported the 
claim of Sebastian Cabot: but this could not be done if 
Hakluyt bas given it fairly ; and in this way the bic^ra- 
pher, atlimated with zeal for his theory, was imperceptibly 
drawn on to attack the integrity of this writer. Now, be- 
fore considering so grave an accusation gainst Ilakluyt, 
we have one introductory remark to make upon this quo- 
tation from Fabyan. It is certain that it alludes to the 
second voyage made Ut North America by Sebastian 
Cabot, in the year I49S, and not to the first, in which 
that coimtry was discovered. Of this the passi^ con- 
tuns internal evidence which is perfectly conclusive. 
The first voyage took place in the twelftli year of Henry 
VII. This in the tliirleeiith. The first voyage was at 
the sole expense of the adventurers. Of this the king 
bore the expense. The first voyage could allude to no 
former discovery. This alludes to an island which had 
been already iliscovered. To quote the passage, there- 
fore, as evidence in favour of John Cabot's discovery, 
which has certainly been done by some modem writ 
argues a rapid and superficial examination of its contents. 
Certainly Haklnyt does not cite it with tliis view; 
includes it, on the contrary, amongst those portions of 
evidence, those testimonies, as he calls them, in which 
the atrfe glory of the earliest voyage to North America is 
given to Sebastian Cabot.* Ail this may be true, says 
Uke memorialist, but it doesnot exculpate Ilakluyt. 1 do 
not accuse him of citing the passage as a proof in favour 
of John Cabot— but of altering ii so as to mislead other 
authors : He baa " perverted" the passage, and has suf- 
fered the evidence of his " gtulty deed" to lie about, ao 
as to furnish the means of his oivn conviction. Such 
is the charge advanced against Hakluyt ; and never, 
we will venture to say, was tliere a more unfounded ac- 
cusation, as will appear when itcomes to be examined, and 
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yet the argument of the biographer 

The object in the whole matter, it wUl be obeored, 
was twofold; tiiBt,toshowChat Robert Fabyan, a contem- 
porary author, ascribes the discovery of North America 
to SebBStian. and not to John Cabot; anil, secondly, to 
prove that Hakluyt has been guilty of ilishonestly per. 
verting the passage from Fabyan communicated to him 
by Stow the antiquary. How then does he accomplish 
this? In the first place, he goes to the earUeal work of 
Hakluyt, published in ISBS, where this writer giveafor 
the first time the following note as to the discovery, 
which we quote verbatim from the work itself, now lying 
on our table:— 

" A Note of Sebastian Gabote's Voyage of Discoverie, 
taken out of an old Chronicle written by Kobert 
Fabian, some time Alderman of London, which is in 
the custodie of John Stow, citizen, a diligent searcher 
and preserver of antiquities. 

In ihf 13 This yeere the king (by meane of a Venetian 



■*^ islands of the same, as by a carde and other 

demonstrations reasonable hee ehewed) cauBe<l to man 
and vicluall a shipne at Bristowe, to searche for an tlande, 
whiehe hee saide hee knewe well was riche, and replenish- 
ed with riche commoditieB. Which ship, thus manned 
and victualled at thekinges costs, divers merchants of Lon- 
don ventured in her small stockes, being in her, as chedfe 
patrone, the said Venetian, and in the companie of the 
„ Eaid shippe, sayled also out of Bristowe three 

or foure small ships fraught with sleight and 
groese merchandizes, as course cioth, caps, laces, points, 
Wm. Pur. "tid other trifles, and so departed from Bristowe 
^ai, Msinr in the beginning of May, of whom, in this 
™ "' Major's time, returned no tidings." 

Having given this quotation from Hakluyt's publication 
of 1582, the writer of the life next turns to the lar^r 
work of the same author, published in 1589, and he 
discovers that he has added to the sentence, as it stood 
in IB82, the words " one John Cabot"' 'The pt 






in thenarrative of 15S9 standing thus: — " In the 13 yeere 
of King Heniie the VII. by means of one John Cabot, 
A Venetian, which made himself Tery expert," &c., the 
rest of the sentence being the same as in 1583. Here 
then, sayi he, is manifest inierpolation and dishonesty; 
the original paEsage from Fabyan has been altered ; 
Hakluyt, in 1589, does not give it in the same terms 
•a in 1582. Before, however arriving at so strong and 
nncharitable a conclusion, it must strike every reader 
that the original passage, either as it stands in Fabyan, 
DT as it stood in the extract furnished by Stow from Fa- 
byan, oucht to be carefully examined. Till the passage, 
■B it is given by Hakluyt, is compared with one or other 
of these, it is perfectly evident that no charge of alteration 
or interpolation can be made good against him. Now, 
the original chronicle of Fabyan, from which Stow took 
the passage, is lost— and the biographer does not pretend 
that he has discovered in the manuscripts of Hakluyt 
the original passage, as extracted by Stow, and sent to 
this writer — but he endeavours to supply it in a very 
nngular manner. In speaking of Hakluyt's alleged pei- 
veraon of the passage, be sent by Stow, he observes : — 
" Fortunately, we are not left to mere conjecture. In 
1605 appeareit Stow's own ' Annals.' The simplicity 
and good faith of this writer are so veil known, as well 
BB his intense reverence for whatever bore the stamp of 
antiquity, that we have no fear of his having committed 
what in his eyes would have been sacrilege, by changing 
one syllable of the original. Let it be remembered men, 
that Hakluyt relies exclusively on what he obtained from 
Stow ; and in reading the following passage from the An- 
nals, we find what doubtless passed into Hakluyt's hands 
before it was submitted to his perilous correction. It 
occurs at p. SQ4 of the edition of 1605, and at p. 483 
of that of 1631. ' This year one .Sebastian Gaboto, a 
Genoa's mnne borne in Brintol, professing himself to be 
expert in the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by his charts and other reasonable 
demonstrations he shewed, caused the king to man and 
victual a ship,' &c. The rest corresponds with the pas- 
sage in Hakluyt. • ■ * Thus," continues thebiogra. 
oher. " we have the best evidence that the contemporary 
t, whoever he may have been, made not the slightest 



I ■llntinn to the father. Bacon, Speed, TbuanuB, Sec, aU 
fomiah the name slalemenl,"" 

SuchiE the paaaage from the Memoir of Cabot; and thus 
it appears that the whole of this attack upon HaJda^ 
rests upon a fact which the bii^^pher imagines he has 
proved, but which in truth is nothing else than a piece of 
the merest and the most vapie presumption — namely, that 
Stow fumislied Hakluyt, in 15H2, with an extract from 
Fabyan.whicb, when he himself proceeded, about eighteen 
years after, to compile his Annalsfrom a long Ust of writers, 
whose names he has given us in his prefatory pages, he 
so scrupulously copied, that we are entitled to talieit asit 
stands in the said Annals, and argue upon it as the idmti- 
cal pasasge contained in the lost chronicle of Fabyan. 

But this is not merely gratuitous assurnption. Tliere is, 
we think, stronji: evidence to show that Stow, in compo- 
sing his various works, did not, upon the point in questioD, 
— die discovery of America,— consult the manuscript of 
Fabvan, although he affirms it to be in bia possession, bat 
in the multiplicity of hia authorities had overlooked It 
altogether. I'he first Siunmarj of Chronicles was pub- 
lished by this induatrioua antiquary in IS6S. A new 
edition was given in 1573, and again another edition in 
159S. His excellent work entitletl a Survey of London 
and Westminster was also pubUshed in \59b ; and it is a 
remarkable dieumslance, and one which miLlates strongly 
against the hypothesis of the biographer, that although 
in the list of his authorities prefixed to the edition of his 
Chronicles in 1^73, and to the Survey of London, there 
is express mention of the manuscript by Fabyan, still, in 
neitlier of these works is there any allusion made, which 
we can discover, to the voyages of the Calwts, or the dia. 
covery of America. His work entideil Florea Historiarum, 
or Annals of England, was published in 1 (iOO, and here, 
for the first time, is the passage r^arding the voyage to 
America introduced ; in which, as we have already seen, 
Sebastian Cabot is called " a Genoa's rnn." But it 
is to be recollected that Robert Fabyan was a contem- 
porary of Sebastian Cabot; tliat he was a rich merchant 
and alderman of London ; and the probabiUty ia, that 
he was either personally acquainted with so illustrious 




s navigator, or at least enjoyed the beat opportunities of 
rendermg himself master of hiahiHtory. It appears to ub, 
therefore, exceedingly improbable that Fabyan should 
have fallen into the error of cleBcrihing Sebastian Cabot as 
a Genoese's son, inst*^ of the son of a Venetian. Now, 
it u a Angular circumstance, that in the Chronicle of 
Thomas Lanquette, s work which Stow also mentions as 
in his posaeGsion, Sebastian is lieKcribed as the son of a 
Gefloese, and the discoverer of a part of the West Indies,* 
and this induces ua Co conjecture that the pass^ein ques~ 
tion was taken by Stow, not from Fabyan s Chronicle, but 
from that work. Down to IS98, he does not appear to 
have examined Fabyan's treatise upon the subject of Ame- 
rica, or Cabot ; and becoming old (he was now in his 
seventy-sixth year), and failing in his memory, it appears 
. extremely probable that he had contented hiroaelf with a 
lefaence to the volume of Lanquette. 

So far, therefore, from admitting the fact which has 
been hastily, and without any sutHcient ground, ussumed 
by ihe biographer, that the passage in Stow's Annals 
i^iu*ding Sebastian Cabot may be ciNiaidered the voy 
extract from Fabyan communicated to Hakluyt, we con- 
tend that a minute examination of Scow's historical labours 
proves that, in composing his Annals, he had omitted to 
consult the Chronicle of Fabyan, and had copied some 
less authentic writer — probably the Chronicle of Lan- 
quette. What follows from this? — First, the whole 
elaborate accusation of guilty perversion of the estracl 
from Fabyan, so unceremoniously advanced against Hak- 
hiyt, falls completely to the ground. Secondly, Che bio- 
grapher's supposed passage frotn Fabyan, a contemporary, 
turns out to be nothing more than a quotation from Stow, 
and consequently, the assertion that the former has de- 
acnbed Sebastian Cabot as the sole projector and executor 
of the voyage In which North America was discovered, is 
perfectly unwarrantable. The original manuscript of Fab- 
yan, as we have already stated, is lost ; the original eictraet 
nom it furnished by Stow to Hakluyt is also lost; and 
without a minute examination of these two documents. 



\ Bristol, pp. 1S5, 173. I takg it lur granted Oiat this 
. have !<ecn the pa-ssngF whicli lie ijuates ; but In tite only 
anr|uette'E Chrotikle which I have bad an op[»rtuniC; of 
here ia no such [gunge. 
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■he biof^pher was not entitled to wound the fair rq>iiU> 
tion of this excellent writer, to whom the hiMory of nsval 
discovery IB under Eomany obligations, by cbai^es without 
proof, and innuendoes arising mainly out of the enon 
which be himself has committed. 

But the biogra]>her will perhaps contend that he haa 
■t least made out one fact against Hakluyt — namdly, 
that in 1&S9 he altered the passage from the form iD 
which he gave it in 1 5H2 ; and is not this, saya he, a dis- 
honest and Ruilly deed? To thie we answer, — and we 
diink it impGEsibfe for him to controvert the assertion, — 
that, admitting the fact, there is no guilt or dishones^ in 
the case. The vitiation of the text imputed here to Hak- 
hiyt may be considered either as a perversion of the real 
truth, historicaUy considered, or of me individual passage, 
or of both. 

First then, it is to be remarked, thai Hakluyl cannot 
be accused of dishonesty, historically speaking, because, 
hi the passageB in question, he has Btate<l nollung but the 
tnith. It has been already proved that the extract com- 
municated by Stow relates solely to the second voyage 
of 1498, jilanned and fitted out by John Cabot the Vene- 
tian, and conducted afterwards by his son Sebastian ; and 
the alteration of the note, from the words " a Vene- 
tian," used in 1583, to the words, " one John Cabot, a 
Venetian," used in 1589, only makes it speak with more 
deamesB and accuracy. But, in the second place, Hak- 
luyt, saya the biographer, has perverted and altered a 
quotation. There might be some appearance of plausi- 
bility in this accusation, if Hakluyt had given the pas. 
Ktee in dispute as a quotation, and had thus bound turn. 
MU down to the common usage which compels an author 
in such a case to insert it word for word. But he does 
not do BO. He warns the reader Ihathe is perusing not a 
quotation, but a " note made up by him from an extract 
communicated by Stow, and taken out of the latter part of 
RobertFabyan'sChronicle, not hitherto printed;" and hay- 
ing done BO, he considered himself at liberty to correct that 
note, by inserting in it any additional information which 
he had acquired. In 156S, bethought that the words, " 
Genoa's son, bom in Bristol," could not apply to Si ' 
Cabot, with whom they were coupled, and he int. 
words, " a Venetian," dropping the name altogether. 
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1SB9, helisd probably become acquainted with the second 

Sttent, which ascribed the plan of the expedition Bolelj to 
ohn Cabot ; and he, therefore, added to his note the words, 
"John Cabot, a Venetian," where he speaks of the person 
who had caused the king to man and victual a ship. Even, 
dierefore, if we were to admit, which we do not, that 
& discrniancy had been made out between the passages 
in HeJcluyt and the real extract from the Chronicle of 
Robert Fabyan, we should be entitled to repel any accu- 
lationB against his honesty, founded upon a basis w> ex. 
tremely erroneous. 

The memoriahst now comes to the consideradon of the 
proof as to the " personal agency of the father in the dj»- 
covffl7 of North America, derived from the inscription on 
the map cut by Clement Adaros, which Hakluyt etatee is 
to beseen in her Majesty's Privy Gallery at Westminster, 
and in many other ancient merdiants' houses."* And here 
he cofflmenceshia examination by another unfair innuendo 
Bgiinst this writer. " We approach the statement of 
Hakluyt," says he, " with a conviction that he would not 
hesitate for a moment to interpolate tile name of <7oAn 
Cabot, if he thought that thereby was eecured a better 
carrespondence with the original patent" 1 have con- 
ricted him (it is thus lie argues) of interpolating the 
quotation furnished by Stow from Fabyan, and there is a 
itronK presumption he would not hesitate to alter the in- 
scription also. "It would, certainly," he remarks, "require 
lesa audacity to associate here the name of the father, as 
it is found in the patent, than to do that of which Hak- 
hiyt has already been convicted."+ To this indirect in ' 
nuadon it may he calmly r '' ' "' " ' " ' 

tempt to affix guilt upon Ha! 
total failure, the inscription c 
hands with perfect confidence uiat we read it in his work 
exactly as it was copied by him from the original map of 
S^Bstian Cabot, cut by Clement Adams. From the man- 
ner in which it is given, first in the origins! Latin, and 
then translated, it professes to be an exact quotation; and 
evai were Hakluyt as guilty a person as the biosrapher 
tepresente him, it might be contended that he womdhave 
paused before he committed an act of interpolation, of 
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il in the Queen's GoJIery, and in many 
s' liouses, must hitve instaatly ccuvictcd 



van 

whicli the origin: 
ancient merchant 

But to proceed. Having thus prepared us to expectan 
aadadouE alteration, the biograplier endeavours to show 
that those persons who had seen ii^baatian (Jabot'a charts 
•nd maps, introduce no allusion to the father, and he 
' leaves the reader to make the inevitable inference againn 
Haklujt's honesty. This writer has quoted an inscription 
on Sebastian L'abot's map, wluch attributes the discovery 
to John C'aboL But &ir Humphrey Gilbert, who had 
seer Sebastian'^ charts, makes no allusion to the father; 
and Kicliard Willes, who speaks famiharly of the map 
of thia navigator, does not mention John ; therefore, 
it is left to the reader silently to infer that Haklu]rt 
may have interpolated the nanie of the father. A plain 
statement of the fact will put all this down in an instant: 
— Hakluyt has narrated in the clearest terms thai the map 
to which he alludes, and from which he copies the inscrip- 
tion, was engraved by Clement Adams; and the terms of 
the inscription show that it (the inscription) was added 
by the artist. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, on the contrary, 
juat as clearly states, that the documents to which Ao alludes, 
are " charts of Sebastian Cabot, which are to be seen in 
the Queen Majesty's Privy Gallery at Whitehall," — evi- 
dently meaning the original charts drawn by this sea- 
man, and presented to the queen;* and Willes does not 
mention the engraved map at all, but speaks of a tatde 
of Sebasdan Cabot, which the father of Lady Warwick 
had at Cheyniea+ The ailment, therefore, or rather 
the unfavourable inference created in the mind of the 
reader by the bit^rapher, which derives its force frnm 
the supposition, that bir Humphrey Gilbert and Richard 
Wilies refer to the same document as Hakluyt, namdy, 
the engraved map by Clement Adams, falls completely to 
tile ground. If there Imd been any account of the lint 
discovery on the charts alluded to by Gilbert, and the 
" table" mentioned by Willes, and in this account the 
fether's name had not appeared, there might be some 
|n«aumption gainst the elder Cabot ; hut the writer of 




the Memoir does not pretend there was any Eiich account 
or inscription on the charts and the table ; and to infer, 
from the silence of Gilbert and Willes, either that Hafcluyt 
bod altered the inscription, or that Joho Cabot could not 
bave been the original discorerer, is a remarkable inslAnce 
of Tague and inconclusive reasoning. 

This is the proper place to notice an extraordinary 
ttiot, or rather series of errors, fallen into by the bio- 
snpher, regarding; this same " extract." It is described 
hj Hakluyt as an " extract taken out of Che map of 
Sdwsdan Cabot, cut by Clement Adaras, concerning 
Ha discovery of the West Indies, which is to be seen 
in ber Majestie's Privy Gallery at Westminster, and in 
many other ancient mercliants houses." Clearer words, 
one would think, could scarcely be employed to ex- 
prem the fact that a map engraved by Adams hung in 
die Privy Gallery at Westminster, from which Halcluyt, 
who iras much about court, copied die extract or inscrip- 
tion which he has given at p. 6. Yet the biographer has 
anumitted the singular blunder of supposing that it was 
the extract from the map, and not the map itself, which 
IB hung up in the Privy Gallery at Westminster, and 
U it may be inferred that Hakluyt had never seen the 
original map. " From the stress," says he, " laiil by Hak- 
hiyt and Purchas on the extract hung up in the Privy 
Gallery at Whitehall, we may infer that they had never 
seen the original map."* In this sentence there occurs a 
second error, in imagining that both Hakluyt and Pur- 
chas refer to the same document. The allusion by Pur. 
cbas,'f however, is to one totally different. This author 
refers not to any extract taken from the map cut by Cle- 
ment Adams, hut to " the words of a great map in bis 
Mnjesty's Privy Gallery, of which Sebastian Cabot is often 
therein called the author, and his picture is therein drann," 
which map, Purchas adds in the margin, " some say 
trai taken out of Sir Sebastian Cabot's map by Clement 
Adams j" a sentence proving, beyond a doubt, that theae 
wrltetB allude to different works, — Hakluyt to the map 
of Clement Adams, Purchas to a later one, supposed by 
some authors to be copied from it. Lastly, ih a succeed- 
ing senlence,;]: the author of the ftlemoir, when he ha- 




urds the conjecture ihM the map by Adane was OA- 
cnted aflerCabot's death, nntl therefore without any com. 
municstion from him, again widely errs from the truth; 
for hail he consulteil Purchaa he would have found that 
the map by Adams was published in 1549.* Thus, ina 
sentence which occupies the short space of aevem tiiia, 
three errors, and these of no trivial irnportance, are com. 
mitted. The t^ist error is material ; heeauee it ioevitaUy 
kads the reader to believe that Uaklu^t is only gjvii^ at 
extract from an extract, whereas he is f^ving an extract 
from an original which lie had wen. The second error 
is also important ; because it would induce us to infer that 
Purchas and Halduyt resolve into one and the same wit. 
ness, whereas Purchaa quotes a separate and additional 
testimony ; for, it is to be observed, tliat, on a map en- 
graved protwbly some time in the reign of James VI., 
Uiere was copied the same inscription as in the early map 
in 1S49 i from which we are entitled to conclude that, in 
the interval, nothing had transpired to invahdate tlie truth 
of the inscription. Lastly, the third error is most mate- 
rial of all, because its effect is to lead us to consider the 
Latin inscription copied by Hakluy t from the map by Cle- 
ment Adams as of little or no weight in evidence, instead 
of which it is, as has alreaily been shown in the text,t a 
nearly as possible equivalent to a declaration of Sebastian 
Cabot himself. 

The laboured endeavour to get rid of the overpower- 
ing evidence of the inscription, by impeachins the accu- 
racy and int^rity of the copy fumislied by Hakhjyt, is ihos 
singularly unsuccessful; and having failed in this point, 
the author of the Life of Cabot passes over altogether the 
proof which it contains. This, we think, may be taken 
for a silent admisuon that, if correctly given, it proves 
that John Cabot was the discoverer ; and we shall not fa~ 
tigue the reader by a repetition of the arguments given in 
the text, only reminding him that it is there shown that 
the inscription was written, probably from the informa- 
tion communicated, either by Sebastian, or by some per- 
who accompanied the voyage, and that the map where 
curs must have been often seen by this navigator. 

In his examination of the proofs of the personeJ agency 
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of John Cabot, the biographer now arrives at the appear, 
■nee of his name in the letters-patent granted hy the kii^. 
These interesting documents, from Uteir prionty of date 
I the importance of their evidence, every impartial 
inqoirer would, we think, have ranked first ; but he at once 
assigns them the last place, and passes them very hghtly 
over. With the substance of these roya! letters the reader 
ia already acquainted ;* and it is here sufficient to re- 
st that the commission, in virtue of which the first voj- 
;e of 149T was undertaken, during which North Ame- 
» was discovered, is granted to John Cabot and his three 
ns, whilst the second commission of 149S ia not only 
gnmted to John Cabot alone, but, alluding to the voyage 
already made, describes him as the sole discoverer, 
" Kiving him permission to lead his ships to Che land aad 
jflst qflaU found by the mid John in the king's name, 
1 by his command." To escape from this clear and 
inswerable assertion in a document whose authenti- 
city is higher than that of any other which can be pro. 
dnced, the memorialist, trembUng for his favourite Sebas- 
ia driven to some very desperate and amusing expe- 
dients. He first asserts, that the appearance of the father's 
name in the first commission or patent does not prove 
that he embarked in either of the eKpeditions. Now, 
ndoubtedlV] if the first patent stood alone, the father's 
ime in that ieei would not conclusively prove that 
B conducted the first voyage, although a strong pre- 
miption that he did so might fairly be founded upon it ; 
it It is evident the two patents, m esdmsting the evi- 
_enee, must be taken together, and how does ^e biognu 
pber get rid of the second, wliich, in language ndther to 
be evaded nor misunderstood, distinctly asserts the fact 
of the diacoverv by the said John, and by John only ; for 
DO other name cut that of the father appears in the deed ? 
The extraordinary tlieory by which hi: attempts to elude 
Its evidence will best be given in his own words. " The 
second patent;" says lie, " is to the father alone. If we ' 
sedc a reason for this departure from the original arrange- 
ment, it may be coi\jectured that some of the sons chose 
togivea different direction to a parental advance and their 

SETSonal cicerliona ; and that the bead of the family 
lougbt fit to retain sulgect to hia own discretionary dis- 
• Supra, pp. 2U, 24. 
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poEal the proposed inTeEtraenl of his remaining capi . 
It is said that one of the Bona settled it \'enice and Uie 
other at GenoaJ The recital of the discovery by the fa. 
therwould,of course, be staled, under the circumstances, a« 
the consideration of theaecond patent in his favour. Aiu 
other reason for the introduction of the father's name con. 
currently at lir«t with his sons', and afterwards exclusive- 
ly, may periiaps he found in the wary character of the king, 
whose own pecuniary intereals were involved in the result 
He might be anxious thus to secure the responsibility of 
the wealthy Venetian for the faiChful execution of the 
terras of the patent, and finally thint it hetKt to have him 
a(dely named rather than commit powers, on their face as- 
rignable, to young men who had no slake in the couDtty, 
and who were not likely to make it even a fixed place of 
Tesidence. On the whole, there may at least be a doubt 
whether the father really accompanied the expedition."* 
It is surely quite unnecessary to attempt a serious reply 
to this singular passage, which, advancing from one step 
of an improbable and unsupported hvpothesis to another, 
lands the reader at last in that conclusion of outrageous 
scepticism wltich has just been quoted. The words of the 
second commission state a simple fact, " thai the land 
imditiea tuere discovered bg John Cabot." The biographer, 
in reply, first talks discursively and at same lengUi on 
the motives which induced the sons, Lewis, Sanches, 
and Sebastian, to withdraw a capital, which there is no 
proof they ever advanced, — subjects of Uttle moment, — and 
be then at once gets rid of the stubhom fact, diat John 
Cahot is named as the " sole discoverer," by Uie inddeik- 
tal remark, that this would, of course, be stated as ihe 
ground of the second patent, — a species of reply which ir- 
resisCibly reminds us of the celebrated mode of getting rid 
of any difficulty " by a concatenation." We leave the 
reader to form his own conclusion from the words of the 
commission, with no anxiety as to the result. 

It is asserted that Hakluytis guilty of perversion whsi 
he describes John Cabot as " very expert and cunning in 
the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and islands of 
the same, as by a sea-card, and other demonstrations rea- 
sonable, he Bhewed;"t and in the same breath the bio- 
grapher proceeds to arraign Campbell, Macphereon, and 
■ MemtnTofCabotijiSO. f Haklujt, vol. iii. p. 9. 
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Barron of folly, because they apeak of him as a srientific 
and able seaman, there being no proof that he was any 
dting else than a merchant who dwelt in EnglaniL* 
Now when Uakluyt, in a writing of unquestionable 
anthenticity, — the hnit royal commission just quoted, — 
finmd John Cabot intrusted with the command of a squa- 
ditm of five 8hi|>Sj which was empowered to sail on a 
TOyage of discovery to all countries and seas of the East, 
West, and North, he certainly cannot be accuseil of hav- 
ing committed any grievous infrit^^ement upon truth 
or probability when he described him as a seaman ; and 
when, in another document of almost equal authority, — (he 
ioKriptionon the map by Clement Adams,— he observed it 
Btated that he, along with his son SebsEtjan, were the fint 
who discovered North America, are we lo be told that 
he was guilty of excessive exaj^eration, when he drew 
the inference which every discerning and impartial mind 
would be inclined lo derive from the same facts, that the 
author of such a discovery must have been an excellent 
navigator and cosmographer ? Nor is it a fair mode of 
KBaoning to accuse C'ampbell and Barrow as guilty of a 
thou^md absurdides, wheti they describe John Cabot as 
an " accomplished seaman, a skilful pilot, or an intrepid 
navigator/'T These writers, it is to be recollected, had 
befbre thera the letters-patent in Rymer, and the inscrip- 
liwi by Adams, — tUEtrumenta which had in no way been 
pcareited, — and from an examitiationof these they arrived 
at (he conclusion, to which every reader is inevi^hly led, 
that he who possessed the inventive mind to plan this 
new course to India by the north- weit, — who had in per- 
toa commanded the expedition, and successfully achieved 
the discovery ,^ — must have been, both as a practical and a 
aciendfic navigator, a man of no ordinary character and 
acquirements. 

It is difficult, within the limits to which we must con- 
fine these remarks, to reply to the various accuBations 
against Hakhivt, which are scattered throughout the pages 
of this Memoir ; besides we do not profess to write a ndl 
vindication of that excellent author. lie is arraigned of ig- 
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nornnce and carelessuesB bs b translabir, — of a want of in- 
tegrity in r^snl to the Bcnae of his original, — and of ap- 
propriating lo himself paessges from other autfaors without 
acknowledgment. The gravest accusation, that of wiU 
fully altering the sense of his original, has been satis- 
factorily answered already ; hot we venture to say that 
few who are acquainted mth his amusing and instructive 
Tolnmes will not be astonished at the charge of plagiar. 
inn. A conscientious anil even tedious scrupulosity in glt- 
ing the names of every individual from whom he has de- 
rived his information is one of the most striking features 
of his work. Tlie tliird volume of the second edition of 
Ms voyages happens to te now on the table before ub : 
It consists of about 15h separate documents, and we 
win venture to say, that of these there is not one upon 
which the biographer can support a charge of any thmg 
approaching to seriousand premeditated plagiarisin, — nol 
one in which, if the author's name is known, it is not an- 
xiously mentioned, or, if it is unknown, where theanony- 
mous pa|>er is not given in such a way that it cannot 
possibly be altrihuteil to the compiler himself. Even the 
two insianoes in tliis volume, quoted against liim by 
the biographer, do not in fair reasoning form an excep- 

No one who has read Hakluyt's preface will be disposed 
to think with severity of the slight alterations which, 
with the honest intention of presenting the whole truth 
before his reader, he has occasionally intnxluced into 
the abstracts, notes, and translations, which form the great 
body of his work. His earnest desire, as he himself de- 
clares, " was to adjust the displaced and scattered hmfas, 
as well of ancient and late voyages by sea as of tiavds 
by land, and traffic of merchandise by both, into one 
regular body ; restoring each divided and dislocated mem- 
ber lo its natural order and symmetry, and by the help 
of geography and chronology, the sun and moon, or right 
and left eye of all history, referring each particular nar- 
ration to its due tinie and place." That in accomplish- 
ing this laudable object he has sometimes used rsther 
undue liberties with his documents, may be admitted; 
but even in the most remarkable of these instances of al- 
lied mistranslation and interpolation which the biogn- 
pher has ^itou^t a^ti%\. \^Mt , ^S^^ ^lEsa^jea are first u 



eurately given in the original language, — a mode of pro- 
ceeding which completely establishes tile honesty of his 
intentionB. It is vain to accuse of fraudulent inter- 

Eolation a writer who jirst warns the reader that he must 
B prepared to find some of the translations of the docu- 
ments, which he has presi^nted, partialiy trdnsposed, and 
corrected by the help of geography and chronology, and 
who carcfuUv quotes, in the same page, the passages in 
llie original, Iiei'ore he presents them in the shape which 
he bdieves consistent with truth. If this be fraud, it pos. 
seasea a very singular charaeter — it is fraud which courts 
detection — it is forgery, studiously placing in the hands 
of all readers the documents by which its iniquity may be 
btaed and estAblished. 

With regard to the attack made upon this writer for 
his ignorance and mistranslation, the author of the Life 
erf Cabot, we think, in considering Hakluyt's volurainous 
labours, consisting of three foho voiumeB, might have 
been disposed to pardon a few inaccuracies of this na- 
tnre. They will inunuate themselves, however anxi~ 
OUs we may be Co avoid them, into all human produc- 
tions; and he who has spent most time in works re- 
quiring multifarious research, and the painful e 
turn of ancient authoritJes, will be the ir 
view with lenient eyes the errors of such as are similar- 
ly occupied. If the bii^^pher will turn to his own Me- 
mmr (p. 210), he will ^nd in Pasquiligi's description of 
the captives the following sentence; " Hanno signata la 
faza in modo de Indiani : chi da vi., chi da viii., chi da 
manco s^nL" Their faces they have punctured like In- 
dians', some with six, some with eight, some mith Jewer 
marki. In the Memoir, it Is thus translated, " They punc- 
ture die face, like the Indians, exhibiting six, eij^t, or 
eeen more marks." Do not let thebi<^rapher imagine that 
we have quoted this erroneous version of a very simple 
pessage with the view of accusing him of ignorance, or 
that diere is the slightest intention of insinuatii^, that he 
did not know that Ihe four woiils " chi da manco s^;ni" 
meant "some with fewer marks." The oversight is pointed 
out as an example of the occasional mistranslations or 
mistakes into which, with every desire to be accurate, 
even a well-informed writer will occadonatly fall, that he 
may be inclined to extend to the labouts of others that 
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oharity of critidsra with which he would wish that evaj 
liberal minil should regard his awn.* 

Tbe author of the Life of Cabot was perfectly eatitled 
to maintain the theory that Sebastian, the son, and nut 
John CaboE, the father, was the discoverei of NarA 
America ; but he was not entitled to adopt, what we 
must denominate the disingenuous method of maJdif 
an impression upon tlie reader's mind by silently itOf- 
pinff the name of the latter out of passages where, if 
he hod staled the whole truth, he ought to have men. 
tioned both. Thus, at page 174 we find this remark: 
" At hia return [Sebastian] Cabot settle^l in Bristol, 
' * * • • fifty-three years after the ilate of hii 
first commission from Henry VII." Again, page 228, 
we find this notice; " Sixty..one yeais had now elapsed 
since the date of the first commission from Henry 
Vtl. to Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of nature must 
have been absolutely wearied ouL" Agun, page 235, 
we have another more glaring example of this determination 
to keep thefather entirely out of view : " The bare men- 
tion of these dates will establish the impussibilit; that he 
could have been ignorant of the great discoveries of Ca. 
bot [it is Sebastian he is speaking of], wiiich, commen- 
cing atthe pointseen on theSlth June 1497, had extended 
over the ' londe and isle' recited in the second patent." Id 
the first and second of these sentences John Cabot^s 
name is entirely suppressed, although the commission 
spokm of WHS directed to him, along with his three sons; 
and in the last, the entire merit of the discovery is ascrib- 
ed to Sebastian, at the moment the biographer is quoting 
the words of the second commission, whicu positively at- 
tributes it to John. 

Allusion haa already been shortly made to tbe " evi- 
dence" contained in tbe inscription upon an ancient por- 
trait of Sebastian Cabot ; but we must be allowed, for a 
moment, to add a few words upon this proof, which is 
very important and conclusive. 'There is now in exiOeaee 
a portrait of this navigator by Holbein, for a minute his- 

' la (he essae passage from Pasquili^, snother ovenigfat occun : 
"NBUteiraloronoDhBnnoferTo: iDalalinucarlellidealcunepielre.'' 

MemoiroTCflbnl, p. -■" " 

iron — bot tliey nuikc sawen oi 
iHdgrapher tiuis\(Aea «)i\jfi& » 
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J of which we refer the reaiier to the Appendix to the 

■Memoir of Cabot.* It is Buffieient for our purpose, to 

I mnafk thai it is acknowledged to be an original, for which 

T Sd>astian sat to the ardst, and which, in the time of 

[ Purduis, hung in the Privy Gallery at Whitehall. Upon 

I this picture is the following inscription : — " Effigies Seb. 

Caboti Aagh, filii Johannis Cabod Vened Milids Aurati, 

Frimi Inventoria Teme Novfe sub TIeiirico VII. Anglie 

R^e." It ifi evident by the commnn rules of gtamniBti- 

CbI construction, that the words Milids Aurati, Primi 

luventoris Terre Novk sub Henrico VIL Anglic Re^e, 

qtply exclusively to John Cabot ; and if bo, they contain 

& positive asserUon that John was the first discoverer of 

North America. Now, the authenridty of the picture 

bring undoubted, the inscription furnishes as convinring 

apiece of evidence as could well be conceived. And again, 

it may be fairly argued, that the circumstance of the 

words Milids Aurad being found uniteil with the name 

of John Cabot, by which it is proved that the king had 

conferred on him, end not on Sebastian, the honour of 

kaighlhood, aflbrds the titrongeat presumption that it was 

John who was the original discoverer. 

This remark leads us, in the last place, to expose an 
extraordinary series of errors commitred by the bii^ja- 
pher, in reladon to this Ladn inscription on the picture. 
He has accusetl Dr Henry, Dr Campbell, and the authors 
of the Biographia Britannica of an absurd misconcepdouj 
in imagining that the words Mihds Aurati inihcate 
that John Cabot had been knighted. But it is Justice to 
let him speak for himself. He first demonstrates that 
die words Miles Auratua cannot possibly apply to the 
BOn Sebasdan, after which he proceeds thus : — " Tlie 
point being thus clear with r^anl to the son, other 
writers have assumed, as a matter of course, that the dis- 
tinctiDn (of knighthood) must have been conferred on John 
Cabot" " Accordingly, Campbell, in his Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, has an article enutled Sir John Cabot. Dr Henry 
informs us, in his History of Britain, vol. vi. p. 6IS,that 
John Cabot was graciously received and knighted on his 
return, and tlic same statement is repeated in the Biogra. 
phia Britannica." " To tke utter coiif union," )Kt 
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" of all these gnre authorities, a momeol's consideration 
will show tltat the wordi relied on do in Uiem»elrts prone 
that knighthood had not been conferred. It is ficercelyne- 
oessuy to follow up this suggestion by stating, that in re. 
ference to one who had receivetl that honour, they woold 
haDebetn,rtot Mililii Aarali.but Equiti*Aurali. Though 
the term Mile* is sometimes appUeil in old docDmenta 
eren to Veers, yet, as a popular designation, the lan- 
niage of the inscription negatives the idea of knighthood. 
In the Tery works immediaCely connected with the sub- 
ject of the present volume, the appropriate phrase per- 
petually occurs. ThuE] Equfi AuraCus is used ta ie- 
ri^ate Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 137); 

IKr Hugh Wilioughhy, ib. p. 148 ; Sir Martin Frobisher, 
lb. p. 1 13 ; Sir Francis Drake, ib. p. 1 13. In the dedi. 
cation of Lok's translation of Peter Martyr, it is in like 
manner used, and we see it at this moment on the ' Ef- 
figies' of Sir Waller Raleigh, prelixed to the first edition 
of hia History of the World. It will probably be deemed 
very superfluous to refer to Selilen's Titles of Honour 
(ji. H30) for a contirmation of what has been stated. 
The weight of censure must fall on Puichas, who was 
originally guilty of (Ae blunder."' 
I One would nave thought that the writer must have 

been very sure of the ground on which he stood before 
he ventured to assume bo lofty and decisive a lone, — and 
, yet we are altogether at a loss for expresaions which may 

mark courteously, and yet strongly, the combination ctt 
I error, ignorance, and absurdity presented by this exCraor- 

I djnary sentence. HefirstargueSjthal the words Miles Au- 

I ratus are never used to denote a knight; and, secondly, tliat 

I where they are used, they " do in themselves prove that 

knighthood had not been conferred." Now, fortunately, 
L the biographer allows that Sir Humphrey Gilbert was a 

L knight, indeed he is one of his own examples of Equites 

K Aurati. Keeping this in mind, we request him tc ' '" 

■ H(" ■■ ' ■ - ' ■ 
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Holland's celebrated and weU-known work, the Heroolo- 
gia Anglife, containing the engraved portraits of the 
moat eminent English warriorSj navigators, statesmen, 
and ecclesiastical reformers, who flourished in England 
fioml500 to leao. He will there find, at p. 6a, voL i., a 
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beaulifiil head of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and around it the 
firilowing inscription, — " Humfhidus Gilbertur, Mu-kc 
AcRATUS." Do these words prove here that knighthood 
had not been conferred ? Again, we beg him to turn to an- 
other engraving in the same worl<, the portrait of the ce- 
lebrated Sir Richanl Grenville, of whose knighthood there 
It the smallest doubt. It will be found at page 85 of 
the first volume of Holland's work, audit is thus inscribed 
snmnd the margin, — " Ricuabduii Grf.nvii.vs, Mil. 
Avr:" (Miles Auratus.) But the biographer has quoted 
ibe famous Sir Francis Drake, as illustrating his argumeuL 
He points triumphantly to htm as an undoubted knight, 
being styled £ques Auiatus, and to whom, therefore, the 
worda Miles Auratus could not possibly be applied. Once 
, we beg him to turn to the Heroologia, vol. i. page 
He will there see a striking portrait of Drake, 
with his hand resting on the globe, and these words 
HHind the margin of die print, — " Fbancibtcb Drake, 
Miles Auratus." One other example may be given 
of the common use of those words to denote knight- 
hood, which, according to the positive assertion of our 
author, are never found ti^ether, and which, if used, 
prove that this honour ha<l not been conferred. It is the 
first sentence in Holland's Life of Sir John Harrington, 
Heroologia, page 133. " Joannes Harington Alius natu 
niBximus C'lnrlssimi Mililis Jacobi Haringtoni de Exton, 
in Comitatu Rutlandie, Equestri ecu Milifit Aiirati iligni- 
tate multis abhinc annis a beadssima; memariie Regioa 
Elizabettia insignitus fuit." It need hardly be pointed 
out to the intelligent reader, that this brief sentence of 
four lines, in its use of the word Miles by itself to denote 
knighthood, and Miles Auratus, as synonymous with the 
terms ilignitas Equestris, overturns the whole argument 
of the bii^^rapher, who not only contends that the ex- 

K^on Miles Auratus is never used as descriptive of 
ighthood, but that, except in ancient deeds, the sin- 
^e word Miles never occurs. Had he taken tlie trouble 
to consult any triend wlio possessed even a superficial 
acquaintance with the language in which the inscrip. 
lion was written, he must have discovered that the words 
Eques Auratus, Miles Auratns, Eques by itself, and MUes 
by itself, are used indiscriminately in modem Latin to 
denote knighthood ; and that the " absurd misconcep. 
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don" imputed to otbcre, existed nowhere but in hia own 

fiul even had we not been able lo quote Buch unanswer- 
aUeinetancesaB Humphrey. GrenvLUe, Drake, and Harring- 
ton, il is sinpulsr that it shoidd not have occurred to this 
writer that die words Mile* Auratua upon John Cabot's 

£rtr«it muai neeeEearily have had some meaning, — that 
ij must either be UteralJy translated, or be understood to 
express knighthood. Now this last he wili not allow 
them to denote ; anil the only meaiung he affixes to 
them is, that they " motive the idea of knighthood, and 
|ffOTe that such an honour had not been confnred." We 
are driven then to a literal interpretation ; anditisimpos- 
(dhle for him, according to the principle he has laid down, 
to give any other translation than this : " The portr^t 
of Sebastian Cabot, EngUshmsn, son of John Cabot the 
Venetian, a golden soldier, but by no means a knisht." 
Suih is the «ngular and amusing interpretation which, 
had he weighed his own assertion for a moment, or hod 
' he exerted that spirit of diligent, accurate, and extensive 
research (we are using his own words) to which he lays 
claim,* thebiographermuBthavefonnditnecessary to adopt. 
These various errors have been pointed out with no other 
feehng than a desire of showing the reckleGsness of the aU 
tack upon Campbell, Henry, and the authors of the Bio- 
graphia Dritannica. It is difRcuIt, indeed, to repress a 
smile when we compare the bitterness and severity of the 
criticism with the extreme ignorance of the critic ; and in 
taking leave of this subject, we may be permitted to hope 
that the recollection of his chapter on the words Miles 
AuratuB will induce the championofSeliaatian Cabot to re- 
vise his Latin, and to be more lenient to the real or supposed 
nuBtakes of his predecessors and contemporaries. 

It has been shown, ne trust, to the ^tisfaction of every 
one who will impartially wdgh the evidence, that Johii 
Cabot was the mscovercr of North America; and it is 
■atisfactory to tind that all that may be called tile con- 
temporary proofs, — the first commission in Rymer, the 
brief narrative on the map by Clement, the words of the 
second commission, and the inscription on the picture, — 



confirm the conclusion that ihls Venetian was entided to 
thehonour. Before, however, concIudingtheEereinarkB, we 
may add a single word, on the testimony of later authors. 
Fabyan, or the contemporary writer, for he is spoken of 
under hath denominations. Bacon, De Thou, and Speed, ■ 
He all cited by the biographer as exclusively in favour 
of the title of Sebastian. " We have the best evidence," 
n;s he (p. 44), " that the contemporary writer, who. 
ever he may mvt been, made not the sUghteet ijlnsion 
to the father. Bacon, Speed, Thuanua, &c. all furnish 
■be same statement." Now, with regard to Fabyan, 
in his printed Chronicle there is no aJlusion, either to 
the original discovery on the S4th June 149T, or to the 
mbaequent voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 149B ; and aa to 
the supposed manuscript Chronicle which is stated by 
Stow to have been in bis possession, it apjKars to have 
perished, and we have no mode of ascertaining its import, 
except through the note of Hakluyt, which, as &r as it goea, 
ianowise against theclaimofJohnCabot Nay, even grant- 
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^ have strong proof) ii 

Stow' B Chronicle, published in 160 j, occurs the very pas- 
sage of the lost manuscript of Fabyan, and that in this pas- 
sage Sebastian Cabot, a Genoa's son, bom in Bristol, is 
■lone mentioned ; still the reader is already aware of the 
CDiudusive answer, namely, that the passage relates not to 
thefirst voyage of 1407, but to the second voyage of 1498, 
of which all are agreed that Sebastian Cabot had the com- 
maud. But anodier evidence in favour of Sebastian as 
the original discoverer is said to be found In Lord Ba- 
con's Life of Henry VII. We can scarcely persuatle our- 
•elves that any one who makes this assertion can have atten- 
tively studied the remark in question, so evidently does it 
allaue, we think, where it mentions Sebastian, to the second 
voyage of 1493, and not to the original voyage of 1407. 
That Bacon was aware this was not the first discoveir, 
and that he had a vague knowledge of a prior voyage, in 
which the continent ot America was originally found out, is 
evident from this sentence : " And there had been before 
that time a discovery of some lands, which they took to 
be islands, and were, indeed, the continent of America 
towards the north-west." Again, as if anxious to warn 
the reader as to there having been a prior discovery, he 

ja, " But this Gabato bearing the king in hand that he 
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would find out &n island endued with rich conunodides, 
procured him to man and victual a «hip at Bristol, for Ute 
diacovery of that itiland, with whom ventured also three 
•mall ahipn of London merchants, Jrau^ht with some ktoh 
and alight wareB,fil for commerce with barbarous people."" 
It ii evident that Lord Bacon is here making use of die 
paaaage in Stow, employing, with some slight alterationa, 
its very words. So far, however, from containing t 
proof mat the merit of the original discover; belongs to 
Bebaitian, it warns the reader that the continent had 
already Iwen found In some prior voyage, although no 
name is given, and the ilateis left uncertain. TheobtKT- 
nUion of the biographer, therefore, that Bacon makes no 
aUuwon to the father, is literally correct; butlheinfereoce 
drawn from it, that therefore Bacon's tesdraony goes to 
■upport the claim of Sebastian Ha the original discoverer, 
is Gomplelely excluded when the passage comes to be nar- 
rowly exammed. 

As to De Thou, this great writer, bo far as we have looked 
through his voluminous hislori ca! work, cun tains no passage 
upon die Eul^ect of either voyage; and thesame observation 
^plies to such editions of Grafton, Holinshetl, Hall, and 
Harding, as we have had an opportunity of consulting. It 
has been already remarkeil that the sentence quoted from 
Stow, which thehiographererroneously conceives to ofiera 
proof that Sebastian had the sole charge of the voyage of 
1*97, in which the discovery was maile, relates soldy to 
the second voyage of 1498.t With regard to Spee<l, whom 
be also quotes as, along with Bacon and De Thou, mak- 
ing no allusion to the father, the same answer strictly 
M)plie8,~the only voyage of which he takes notice being 
the second, in 1+9H, as is distinctly lixed by his observa- 
tion that it look place after the apprehension of I'erkin 
Warbecfc.t It is very evident, however, tliat the biogra- 
pher was bound to show that Bacon, Stow, and Speed 
Itad given an account of the iirst voyage of 149T, in which 
the diacovery was made, and in that account had introduced 
DO allusion to tlie father, before he was entitled, from their 

• Bacon's Honn VII. Id Kennet, vol i. p 834. 

+ Stow'a Chrnniclen by Howe, odilioo 1831, p. 4BI. 

t Speai'a Hiatury uf Great Briluo, p. 744, ediiioD ISIL In 
the editiuo ul' Speed's work published Id ieS2, there is Do meuticm of 
"■- TOjm^ of either of the Cabols. .^_ 



